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TH I DEDICATE 1103 a a culleQion of Pan ant 
ten by one of yourſelves for the common haſt of us all. 
They would never have grown to this ſize, without your 
continued encouragement: and applauſe.. To me "IM 
originally owe nothing but a healthy, coul 2 
tution. Under * ur care they have thriven. To "2 
they are indebted for whatever ſtrength or beauty y 
poſſeſs. When Kings and Miniſters are forgotten, 5 oY 
the force and direction of perſonal ſatire is no longer un- 
derſtood, and when meaſures are only felt in their - 
moteſt conſequences, this book will, I believe, be found) 
to contain principles worthy to . to many 6 
When you leave the unimpaire freohold- to. 
ygur children, you do but half your duty. "Both. of: 21 
and property are - precarious, unleſs the — 
ſenſe and ſpirit enough to defend them. This is not the 
language of vanity If I am a vain man, my gratifica® 
tion lies within & Harro eircle. I am the ſole depot 
of my.own ſecrets. and it ſhall periſh with m. 

If an honeſt, and, I may truly affirm, a laborious 2 
for the public ſervice, has given me any weight, in your; ** 
_ eſteem, let me exhort-and cofjure you- never to ſuffer:an 
invafion of your political conſtitution, however miuute 2 
the inſtance may apprar, to * by, without-a detet- 44 
mined, perſevering ; reſillange..; Ong ' precedent: —_ 
another. They 1 ſeon CODER 

at yeſterday today 
are ſu 44 to juſtify e meſt 
and w Non do ſuit-ex 
by analogy... Be aſſured that tig 
in ones * "a LMI 
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uſt fall or flouriſh. with it. This is not the cauſe | 

of faction or of party, or of any individual, but the com- | 

mon inteeſt of every man in Britain. Although the 

* . King ſhould continue to ſupport his preſent ſyſtem of go- 

vernment, the period is not very diſtant at which you 1 

Will have the means of redreſs/ in your own power. Ig f 
may be nearer perhaps than any of us expect, and 1 

would warn you to be prepared for it. The King may c 

poſſibly be adviſed to diſſolve the preſent parliament a year 

b 

P 
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or two before it expires of courſe, and precipitate a new 
election, in hopes of taking the nation by ſurpriſe. If 
fluch a meaſure be in agitation, this very caution may de- 
feat or prevent it. - PENS ke 
I cannot doubt that you will unanimouſly affert the 
freedom of election, and vindicate your excluſive right 
do chooſe your repreſentatives. But other queſtions have 
been ſtarted, on which your determination ſhould be V 
> * equally clear and unanimous. Let it be impreſſed upon ce 
pour minds, let it be inſtilled into your children, that the tv 
Hlüberty of the preſs is the palladium of all the civil, po hi 
=  litical, and religious rights of an Engliſhman ; and that 
ide right of juries to return a general verdict, in all caſes 
=  whattoever, is an eſſential part of our conſtitution, not to co 
= "quelhionadle by che legiflature. The power of King, 
' Lore and Commons, is not an arbitrary power. They fle 
are the truſtees, not the owners ef the eſtate. The fee- 
| imple is in us. They cannot alienate, they cannot waſte. Wl v1 
When we ſay that the legiſlature is ſupreme, we mean, Ml th 


. — = * 
of * "4 * * 
* 
g A L 


= that it is the higheſt power known to the conſtitution ;—. il thi 
EF" t it is the higheſt in compatiſon with the other ſubor- WM to: 
unte powers eſtabliſhed by the laws. In this ſenſe, the pre 
word fupreme is relative, hot abſolute. The of tio 
wee legiſlature is limited, not only b ee rules of Ml op 
© _- -. natural juſtice, and the welfare of the community, but {MW pat 
dy the forms and principles of our particular conſtitu- ver 
F tom. ih docteine de not true; we muſt admit that bi 
Lords, and Commons have ng rule to diteèct their ¶ tio: 
ern merely their own Will and pleaſure. They Hanf 
eee and executive power in the it 
1 — contirution -by. an act of 

Fee ee ese you will not lee it to 
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the choice of ſeven hundred perſons,” notoriouſly. cor- 
equals ſhail be freemen or ſlaves. The certainty, of for- 
feiting their own rights, when they ſacrifice thoſe of the 


nation, is no check to a brutal, degenerate mind. With- 
t inſiſting upon the extravagant conceſſion made to 


Harry the Eighth, there are inſtances, in the hiſtory of 2 


other countries, of a formal, deliberate ſurrender of tha 


rg liberty into the hands of the Sovereign. If Eng- 1 1 


nd does not-ſhare the ſame fate, it is becauſe. we have 


rupted by the Crown, whether ſeven millions of ther 


better reſqurces than in the virtue of either houſe of 4 


rliament. as 111 8 ' i: a 86-8 . 11 
I (aid that the liberty of the 2 is the palladium of 
all your rights, and that the right of the juries to return 
a general verdict, is part of your conſtitution. To pre- 
ſerveithe whole ſyſtem; you muſt correct your legiſlature. 


uſually employed in courting the favour.-of the 
conſider, ch r 
ears for offence, and but for one atonement.” 
d repentance ſeldom reaches to reſtitution. f yourres: 
flect, that in the changes ef adminiſtration WR 


varmeſt. patriots have in their turn been inveſted with 
the - lawful and unlawful authority of the crown, and 


„ 
= 


oppoſition to this meaſure, ever ſince the ſeptennial act 


- 


ith an expence and oppreſhon to de people,” 
ould be unneceſſary in an arbitrary government. 
eſt of our miniſters find it che eablt 
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With regard to any influence of the conſtituent. over the 
canduc of the repreſentative; there is little difference be- 
tween a ſeat in parliament for ſeven years, and a ſeat for 
life. The proſpect of your reſentment is too remote; and _Þ 
although the laſt ſeſſion of à ſeptennial parlament be: 
at at this rate your repreſentatives have fix 
A death. 


marked and. diſgraced the preſent reign, although our 


though other reliefs or improvements have been held forth ._ } 
to Me people, yet, that no one man in office has eve. ? 
promoted or encouraged a bill for Hortgning the dura? 
tion of parliaments, but that (whoever was miniſter) the 


paſſed, has been conſtant and uniform on the part of ge- a p 
vernment.— Lou cannot but conclude, without the p 
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ſibility of a doubt, that long parliaments are the found» 7 
tion of the-undue inſſuencę of the erawn. This influence” 


anſwers every purpole of arbitrary power to che erawih, - 1 


pendious as of Wade the Ring's affairs; and al 
miniſters have a general intereſt in adhering to à ſyſtem, 
which of "irſelf is ſufficient to ſupport them in office, 
without any aſſiſtance from perſonal virtue; popularity, 
| Hbour, abilities, or experience. It promiſes every 
Keation to avarice and ambition, and ſecures impunityg 
Theſe are truths unqueſtionable. If they make no im- 
reſſon, it is becauſe they are too vulgar and notorious. 
ut che inattention or- indifference of the nation has con- 
tinued too Jong. Lou are rouſed at laſt to a ſenſe of 
your danger. The remedy wiil ſoon be in your power. 
Junius lives, you ſhall often be reminded of it. If, 
When the! opportunity preſents, itſelf, you neglect to do 
your duty to yourſelves and to poſterity,—to and to 
FPpur Tountry, I ſhall have one conſolation left, in com- 
mon with the meaneſt and baſeſt of e e Civil li 
den na Kill laſt the life of | N 
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A mangled publications of the letters of Junius, - 4 
perſuades me, that a complete edition, corrected and ime 
proved by the author, will. be favourably received. The ' 
rinter will readily acquit me of any view to my own pro—-—- 
t. I undertake this troubleſome talk, merely to ſerves 4a 
man who has deſerved well of me, and of the public 3 2 
and who, on my account, has been expoſed- to an e. FE 4 
penſive; ee ſecution. For thele reaſons, I give, ” 
to Mr. Hen Samplon We Woodfall, and to- him alone, my 
right, | intere roperty in theſe letters, as fully. and AY 4 

letely, to all A and purpoſes, as an author can : Y 

poſſibly convey. his property in his own works: to another. 

Le his edition contains all the letters of Junius, Philo 
Junius,” and: of Sir William Draper and Mr. Horne to 1 
Junius, with their reſpective dates, and according to e 
oy in which * peared in the Public Advertiſer. - 
| e ilo Junius was indiſpenſabiy nes. 
— nd or 3 particular e in Janinhy, 
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in anſwer to plauſible obje@Qionsy but 
character is never the . pe of = "is. 
principal; Tha fraud was innocent, and I always mb 
to explain it. The notes will be found not only uſeful, 
but necefſary.. References to facts not | generally known, 
or allufona to the enen report or opimon of the day 
are in à little time unintelligible. Yet the reader will not” 
find himſelf 'overloaded Wich explanations. I was not © 
born to be'a commentator, even up own works. 
It remains to fay - few. wards. u liberty of the 4 
preſs, The daring ſpirit, by whi ; theſe * . u 4 
poſed to be diſti . — ſeems to require that { is 
E be fa faid in their dsſence. I am nö lawyer © 
by profeſſion, nor dd I, pretend ie de more" err 3 
than every Engliſh 8 ſhould be in the laws of bs. . 
country. If, therefore, th iples L maintain are truly 4 
"Rl r I ſhall not tak nayſelf anſwered, eng- 
_ | ſhould be conrided of a miſts in e ra 8 & 
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- plyi the lingua e of "FTA 15 enn 
3 phing he g naw people, and appeal to their honeſt, li- 
beral conſtruction of me. 

Good men, to whom alone 1 addrefs myſelf, appear to 

me to conſult their piety as little as their judgment and g 
experience, when they admit the great and .efſential ads 
voantages accruing to ſociety from the freedom of the 
preſs, yet indulge themſelves in pecviſh or paſſionate .ex- 
E  clamations againſt the abuſes of it. Betraying an unrea- 
E ſonable expectation of benefits pure and entire from any 
human inſtitution, they in clock arraign the goodneſs of 
Providence, and confeſs that they are * Matiafied with the 
common lot of humanity. In the preſent inſtance, they 
really create to their own = ar Or Cy exaggerate, 
= the evil they complain of. The laws of England provide 
- as effeQtually as any human laws can do for the protece, 
tion of the ſubject, in his reputation, as well as in his 
perſon and property. If the characters of private men 
K — inſuked-or injured, a double is open to them, 
dy action and indictment. If, through. indolence, falſe 
= ſhame, or indifference, they will not appeal to the laws of 
=. their country, they fail in Pars duty to ſociety, and are 
w unjuſt-to-themiclves; If, from an unwarrantable diſtruſt 
et e imegritg of juries, they would wiſh to obtain juſ- 
5 ie ey auß mode of proceeding more fummary than a 
AW by their peers, 1 do not ge ee ta: that they 
are in effect greater enemies to themſelves chan to the Uis 
1 they proſecute. . 

"With 1 3 to ſtrictures a the 8 of men 
office, and the meaſures government, the caſe is a 
different. A conſiderable latitude: muſt be allowed 
in the diſcuſſion of publle affairs, or the liberty of -the 
2 will be of no benefit to ſociety. As the indulgence 

ate. malice and perſonal flander ſhould be checked 
reſiſted by every legal means, ſo a conſtant examina- 
5 into the characters and conduct of miniſters and ma- 
= ſhould be equally promoted and encouraged. 
wy; who conceive that our newſpapers are no reſtraint 
pow bad men,-or impediment to the execution of bad 
- _mealuress know nothing of this country. - In that ſtate of 
_ abandoned ſervility amd proftitution, to- which the undue 

e of the . Madel 5 other branches of 
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the legiſlature, our miniſters · and magiſtrates have in re - 


lity little puniſhment to fear, and few difficulties to con- 


tend with, beyond the cenſure of the preſs, and the ſpirit 
of reſiſtance which it excites among the people. While 
this cenſorial power is maintained, to ſpeak in the words 


of a moſt ingenious foreigner, both miniſter and magi- 


ſtrate is compelled, in almoſt every inſtance, to chooſe 


between his. duty and his reputation. A dilemma of this 


kind perpetually before him, will not indeed work a mi- 
i Tis heart, but it will aſſuredly operate in ſome -Þ 


racle 1n | 
degree upon his conduct. At all events, theſe are nat 


rae to admit of any relaxation in the little diſciphne we f J 
have left. e % 7 $0045. 
But it is alleged that the licentiouſneſs of the preſs is 

carried beyond all bounds of decency and truth that 


* 


our excellent miniſters are continually expoſed to the 


ublic hatred or deriſion ; — that, in proſecutions for li- 

ls on government, juries are partiai to the popular ide; 7 
and that, in the maſt flagrant caſes, 'a verdict cannot Þ 
be obtained for the King. If the premiſes were admitted, 


© 
* 


I ſhould deny the concluſion. It pane "cd that the tem- "4 


per of the times has in 


* 5 gs undue influence o rr 
the cond Juries. . On the contrary, many-fignalin-- 3 
ſtances may be produced of verdicts returned forthe. 23 


King, when the. inclinations of the people led ftrongly = 5 


an undiſtinguiſhing oppoſition to government. = 


the caſes: of Nr.,Wilkes'andt Mr. Almon. In the late 3 
F of che printers of my addrets to a per- 
onage, : 


age, the juries were never fairly dealt with. Lord 
Chief Juſtice Mansfield, conſcious that the paper in que- 
ſtion contained no enable or libellous matter, and that 


the ſevereſt parts of it, however painful to the King, or” © 


«2 
. 


offenſive to his ſervants, were ſtriftly true, would fain 9 


have reſtricted the jury to the finding of ſpecial facts, 
which, as to guilty or not guilty, were merely indifferent. 


This particular motive, combined with his general f bu 


poſe to contract the power of juries, will account for the. 


charge he delivered in Woodfall's trial.” Fe id tber, 


— 


in ſo many words, that the had nothing to determine 


or no the blanks or inueidos were 


the information b t that, whether the d 
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| o A ma court "of civil law, or in the chambers of the znquiſ- 
buon ? It is you, my Lord, who then try the crime, not 


the jury. As to the probable effect of the motion in ar- 


' reſt of judgment, I ſhall only obſerve, that no reaſonable 


man would be ſo eager to poſſeſs himſelf of the invidious 
power of inflicting punifhment, if he were not predeter- 


3 | mined to make uſe of it. 


Again: — We are told, that judge and jury 2 a di- 
Mint office that the. jury is to End the fact, and the 


Judge to deliver the law. De ure. Berg + judices, de 


8 i. The dictum is true, though not in the ſenſe 
given to it by Lord Mansfield. The j (=: are undoubted- 
by to determine the fact, that 1 is, whether the defendant 
did or did not commit the crime charged againſt him. 
The Judge 3233 the ſentence annexed by law to 
= act A _— ; FR 2 _ courſe of the trial, any 
_ queſtion of law ariſes, the counſel a 
_ muſt, of. neceſſity, appeal to the judge, and nnd the jar 
60 An exception, or plea i in bar, ma be allowed 
by che court; but when iſſue is joined; and the jury have 
| veceived their charge, it is not poſſible, in the nature of 
| things, for them to ſeparate ks law — the fact, unleſs 
. "oy think to return a ſpecial verdict. 

It has alſo been alleged, 3 although a common. fury 
2 ſuſfſicient to determine a plain matter of fact, they are 
alified to rehend the meaning, or to judge of 


5 451 me ndency, of a editious lhibek In anſwer to this ob- 


. at 1 of the o 33 is removed. But the truth is, that if a you 


jection (which, if well founded, would prove 2 
to the ſtrict right of returning a general verdict) I mi 
lafely deny the truth of the aſſertion. Engliſhmen of 
rank, from which juries are uſually taken; are not fo illi- 
| terate as (to ſerve a particular purpoſe) they are now re- 
preſented. Or, admitting the fact, let a ſpecial jury be 
ſummoneg in all caſes of difficulty. and importance, and 


ppoſed to he a libel upon government, be fo ob- 
 feurcly . that twelve es * cannot poſſib poſſib 


us meaning and tendency ce ir e es 
ng libel." It cannot infame the minds of the people, not 


alienate their uffections from government; for they un 
8 —— ns nn ence pride 
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3 | 
V pon the whole matter, it appears, to my rn 
ing, clear beyond a doubt, that if, in any future proſecu- 
tion for a ſeditious libel, the j jury ſhould bring in a verdict 
of acquittal not warranted by the evidence, it will be 
owing to the falſe and abſurd doctrines laid down 4 


Lord Mansfield. Diſguſted by the odious artifices 
uſe of * the dane to S mil and perplex them, guard- 


- ed againſt his ſophiſtry, and convinced of the falſchood of . 

e his aſſertions, they may perhaps determine to thwart his ? | 
e eteſtable purpoſe, and defeat him at any rate. To him 

e Nat leaſt they will do ſubſtantial juſtice. ——— Whereas, £ - 

- che whole charge, laid in the information, be fairly and 
it Wl honeſtly ſubmitted to the jury, there is no reaſon whatſo- 
1. ¶ ever to preſume that twelve men, upon their oaths, will. 
not deedde i impartially between 0 the King and the defend- | 
y WE ant. The numerous inſtances in our Ea of ver- 

ry (dicts recovered for the King, ſufficiently refute the falſe 


and ſcandalous imputations thrown by the abettors of Lord 
es es- up the integrity of /Jugies.—But even ad- 


re 2 tion, that in times of univerſal diſcon- 

of ing from om the notorious maladminiſtration of pu- 

{6 blic ic affairs, > feditions writer ſhould eſcape — 
makes nothing againſt my general argument. 3 

are fallible, to what other tribunal mall we 

re juries cannot ſafely be truſted, ſhall we unite N 

ol of judge and jury, fo wilely divided by the conſt 

b-W and truſt implicitly to Lord Mansfield ? — Are the row 5 

of che court of King's Bench more Jikely to be un 

ht and impartial, than twelve yeomen, burgeſſes, or gen 

at men, taken indifferently from the courty at ry 


in ſhort, ſhall there be no..deciſion,. until we have inſtitu- 
ted a tribunal, from Which no poſſible abuſe or inconve- 
nience whatſdever can ariſe 3 It Lam not groſsly miſtaken, 
theſe queſtions carry a decifive anſwer-along with them 
Having cleared the freedom of the preſs from a reſtraint 
equally unneceflary and illegal, I return to the uſe which 
has been made of it in the preſent publication. .. | 
tee reflections, I cone wes _ aſtified* m 


* eneral principles: ow how 
— — red 0 juſtl 
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e the deſperate cauſe o 
.«. this country by an hereditary attachment to high and 


4 tuated as to take the ſenſe of your 5 wok m the re- 
ts 


e „ Turope. You have no enemies, Sir, but t 
NT. 


6-208 think i it flattery to tell you, that the chatter of King 
3 diflolves the natural qe capa. As pages: 
„ 


I. anno e e e that Mere is 6 heart Th callous, or an 


Ding, as well as a reſpurce to his 1 — Had there 


1 preſentation of miniſters, or from 

e notoriouſly hired to ee your coach, or ſtationed 
A at a theatre ? — And if you are, —_ 3 that public 
5" * 


s to the crown; and, if power be 
FE ſtill how you how poffible it is for a King of England, 


. this nature, and not to feel the force of it. But where 

is the man, among thoſe who have acceſs to the cloſet, 
reſolute and hone enough to deliver it ? The liberty of 
. . the preſs is our only reſource. It will command an au- 


of a mob, 


agiſtrate, whi eſe queſtions 
cc ſuppoſe you to be, is it any anſwer xn your people, to 


1 3 2 « ſay, That among your domèſtics you are goed-humour- 


ed that to one lady you are faithful; — hat to your 


1 children you are indulgent ?——Sir, the man who ad- 
4 dreſſes you in theſe terms is your beſt friend. He 


« would willingly hazard his life in defence of r title 


would 


4 by the nobleſt means, to be the moſt abſolute” prince in 


e who 
you to aim at power without right, and who 


underſtanding fo depraved, as to attend to a diſcourſe of 


dience, when every honeſt man in the kingdom is ex- 
\ cluded.-- This glorious privilege may be a ſecurity to the 


been no ſtar- chamber, there would have been no rebel- 
Hon againſt Charles the Firſt. The conſtant cenſure and 
admonition of the preſs would have corrected his conduct, 
prevented a civil war, and ſaved him from an ignomini- 
ous death. 00 n friend to the doctrine of precedents 
_ excluſive of f though lawycrs often tell us, that 


Whatever has once "done ma may eee e be done 


in. ' 55 


bee prfae v. wennn 


« eben, to impart yo your ak affection to thoſe blu 
- © men only, who, though now perhaps detached from on 
2 of the Pretender, are marked. 1 in th 


4 arbitrary principles of government ?—Are you fo infa- i <« 


15 


ſe 

mon the Engliſh conſtitution I beg leave to recommend to 

in the public, as a performance deep, ſolid, and ingenious. 

d „ In ſhort, whoever confiders what it is that cortſti= 
a- tutes the moving principle of what we call great af- 


« fairs, and the invincible ſenfibility of man to the opi- 
b, nion of his fellow-creatures, will not heſitate to afhrm, 
ld Wl © that if it were poſſible for the liberty of the preſs to 


ic Ml © exiſt in a deſpotic government, and (what is not leſs 8 
« difficult) for it to exiſt without changing the con- 


1s 

toil ſtitution, this liberty of the preſs would alone form a 
r= a << counterpoiſe to the power of the prince. If, for ex- 
r © ample, in an empire of the Eaſt, a ſanctuary could be 


d- < found, which, rendered reſpectable by the ancient re- 


le WM © ligion of the people, might enſure ſafety to thoſe who 


le WW © ſhould bring thither their obſervations of any kind; 
id WH and that, from thence, printed papers fhould iſſue, 
d, which, under a certain ſeal, might be equally reſpect- 
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ble to the ſubject, from a foreign writer 4; whoſe eſſay _ 


in « edz and which, in their daily appearance, ſhould. ex- | 


izir, the Divan, and the Sultan hin- 


o © amine N diſcuſs the conduct of the Cadis, the 


o: 8 © Baſhaws, the 


elf; that would introduce immediately ſome degree of 
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Te ſubmiſſion of. a FM people to the execu- 
tive authority of government is no more than a comple 
ance with laws, which: they themſelves have enacted. 
While the national honour is firmly maintained abroad © 
and while juſtice is impartially adminiſtered. at home, e 
obedience of the ſubje& will be voluntary, cheerful, and 
I might almoſt ſay unlimited. A generous nation i grate> 
ful even for the preſervation of its rights, and wilbogly- 
extends the xeſpect due 5 enen a good prince inte 
an affection for his perſon. Loyalty, in the heart and 
underſtanding af an oma is 2 rational attachment 


to the guardian of the laws. Prejudices and — 
e carried i it to a criminal length? and We. 4 


Io 


forcigyers may imagine, we know that E 
erred 'as much. in a- .miſtaken: zeal for particular perſo 

and families, as they ever did in 8 of What they 
thought moſt. dear and intereſting ao themſelves... 


Nn 
. 


It 1 fills us with reſentment, to ſee ſuch a tem | 


2 inſulted and abuſed. In reading the hiſtoxy of a free 
1 whoſe 2 haye been invaded, We are intereſt- 
their cauſe. | Our own feelings tell us how they 
ought to have ſubmitted, and at what moment it, would 
have been treachery to [themſclves not to have relilted. 
How much warmer will be our reſentment, if ex 


mould bring che faral exar-ple home to ourſelyes wet 5 a 


The ſituation of this equatry is alarming enough. to - 
rouſe the atiention of every man wh⁰ to a con 


cern for the publie welfare. n Jt * 
cion ; and when che ſafety of 5. ton. . , 1 
Let us enter "into 


cion is a juſt, ground of *3nqu 
with candour and d bas 52 5d bs due to the ſation 


of e 8 2 ns. muſt as HI CY 
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8 home, and reſpected abroad, we may reaſona 


pf trade, diſſentions in all parts of the empire, and a total 


5 18 


chere is none fo likely to be ſupported with Grmneſs ay 
tat which has been adopted with moderation. 
The ruin or proſperity of a-ſtate depends fo much up- 
on the adminiſtration of its government, that, to be ac. 
| þ carpet with the merit of a miniſtry, we need only ob- 
| ſerve the condition of the people. If we ſee them obe. 
dient to the laws, proſfperd6us in their we united at 
ly preſume 
+ that their affairs are conducted by men of expericncę 
| abilities, and virtue. If, on the contrary, we ſee an uni. 
verſzl ſpirit of diſtruſt and diſſatisfaction, a rapid decay 


. loſs of reſpec in the eyes of foreign powers, we. may 
pPronounce without heſitation, that the government of that 
country is weak, diſtracted, and corrupt. The multitude, 
in all countries, are patient to a certain point. Ill-uſage 
may rouſe their indignation, and hurry them into exceſſes; 
Pans the original fault is in government. Perhaps there 
meter was an inſtance of a in the circumſtance 

3 of a whole nation, ſo 10 ſudden and extraore 
ir e the miſconduct of miniſters bes 


ears, uced in Great Britain. 

us * the throne, we were; 
een and a contented people. If the perſonal vin 
| 105 of a — 5 could have ores the hap ppc of hy 
dene could not have altered ſo entirely a 


; — r gracio 


| 22 done. The idea of uniting all parties, of trying he 

5 al characters, and diſtributing the offices of ſtate by ro, 
tation, was graeious and benevolent to an extreme, though, 
it has not yet produced the many falutary effects which di 


| . were intended by i it. To ay nothin of the wifdom of hi 


| ſuch a plan, it undoubtedly aroſe from an unboundeiſi 


ee of: heart, in which? folly had nc ſhare, It waffe 


"not a capricious partiality to new faces z—it was not ch 
natural turn for low intrigue; nor was. it treache · II 
rous amuſement of double and triple negotiations. No Hh 
Sir; it aroſe from a continued anxie 10 the pureſt o ol 
all poſſible hearts, for che general we AY 1 

for us, the event has _ been . to the de- 
After a rapid ſucceſſion of changes, we are. redu- 
— to that ſtate, which hardly any change can mend. 
Tet ach is no l of * cage of 9 5 * 
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1 wre; this nation will not bear, after 5 ry bauen p. peace, th t 
fee new millions borrowed, without an eventual diminu 
tion of debt, or reduction of 3 intereſt.” The'attempt might 
rouſe a ſpirit of reſentment, which might reach beyond 

the 3:42 ak of a miniſter. As to the debt upon the civic 
- Iſt the people of England expect that it will not be pail 
without a ſtrict inquiry how it was incurred.” If it mul 
de paid by parliament, let me adviſe tile Chancellor 0 
the nj op to think of ſome' better expedient than: 
lotter o ſupport an expenſive war, or in circumſtat 
ces, of abſolute neceſlity, a lottery may perhaps be allow ic 
able; but, beſides that it is at n times the very work 

_ way of raiſing money upon the people, I think it ill bes 
'comes the Royal dignity to have OE iy (Es of a King pro. 

_ vided for, like the repairs of a country bridge or 4 de 
cayed hoſpital. 'The Maheretient: . of f ihe King's affain 
in the Houſe of Commons cannot be more diſgraced chat 
it has been. A leading miniſter repeatedly called downl;c 
" -abſolute* ignorance ridiculous motions ridiculouſly, 
witffdrawn ;—deliberate plans diſconcerted, and à week 

ration ary at amen, give a 
- though not adequate idea, of Lord North's parli 
mentary abilities and influence. Yet before he had” e 
Wis fortune of being Chancellor of the Exchequer, he di 
neither an object 15 deriſion © his enemies, nor of r mos 
en pity to his friends. 

A ſeries of inconſiſtent ee has alienated che co⸗ 
Jonies from their duty as ſubjects, and from their natural 
affeckion to their common country. When Mr, Gren 
Ville was placed at the head of 1 Treaſury, he felt the 
impoſſibility of Great Britain's ſupporting ſuch an eſt» 

bliſhment as her former ſucceſſes had made indiſpenſable, 
and at the fame time of gizing any ſenſible, tele to fo 
reign trade, and to thę weight of the public debt. He 

N Mary's it e a en that thoſe parts of the empire which 
Had benefited moſt by the expences of the war, ſhouls 
e ſomething * the expences of the, peace, and 
he had no doubt of the conſtitutional right veſted in par- 

1 t to raiſe the contribution. But, unfortunateſy fot 

1 this country, Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be diſtreſ- 

|  fed' becauſe he was miniſter; and Mr. Pitt e and Lord 

*f en were to be the patrorls, of . W as they 
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yers in oppoſition. | Their declaration gave aun and are 


gement to the colonies 3-and while perhaps they meant. 
nue more than the ruin of a miniſter, they in effe, A Wo 
IghiW&-1 one half of the empire from the "othes.. | | 2 
* Under one adminiſtration the ſtamp-act i is made; "> 
eiy 


ler the ſecond, it is repealed; under the third, in 7. Ws 
df all experience, a new mode of taxing, the colonies i 19: 
wented, and a queſtion, revived which ought to have. 
deen buried in oblivion. In. theſe circumſtances a new. 
n Wfice is eſtabliſhed for the buſineſs of the plantations,, — 
ad the Earl of Hilſborough called forth, at a moſt, cri-— 
ical ſeaſon, to govern America. The choice at leaſt an=, - 
ounced to us a man of ſuperior ca e and knowledge. „ 
hether he be ſo or not, let his di pat es as far as they : 
ave appeared, let his meaſures as far as they have ope=-> * 
ted, determine for him. In the former, we have ſeen 4 
trong aſſertions without proof, declamation without ar- 1 
zument, and violent cenſures without dignity or modera= 
ion; but neither correctneſs in the "compoſition, ner 
udgment in the deſign. As for his meafures, let it be 13 
membered,” that he was called upon to conciliate and... © 
nite ;\-and.; that when he entered into office, the moſt re-. 
tactory of the colonies: were ſtill diſpoſed. to proceed by: ©. 1 "If 
he conſtitutional. 8 os tition and remonſt 3 
zince that period they n driven into exceſſes Re. 
ittle ſhort of 5 gy 9 have been hindered. - | ©. 
rom reaching the throne 3 'and the continuance of one | 
f the principal aſſemblies reſted upon an arbitrary con- 
Jition 4; which, conſidering the temper. they were in, it 
vas impoſſible they ſhould comply with, and which would. 
ave availed nothing as to the general queſtion if it had 
een complied wich. 80 violent, and I believe I may 
all it ſo unconſtitutional, an exertion of the prerogative, _ 
o ſay nothing of the weak injudicious terms in which: Wy 
as conveyeds gives us as humble an opinion of his lord. _ 
i Ip capacity as 1t does of his temper and moderation. a 
hile we are at peace with other nations, our my 
orce may perhaps be ſpared to ſup] Rte! Earl of Hi 
vrough's ' meaſures in America. Whenever that force 
hall be neceſſarily withdrawn or diminiſhed, the diſmiſ- 9 
on of ſuch a miniſter will: neither conſole us for his im- 
lane, Dr en, Ge oy en f 2 peoples N 
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; generofity to accumulate in his own perſon and family wi 
= number of lucrative employment z te provide, at . 
debe cxpence, for every. creature” that'bears the fen 

8... vt Manners; and, neglecring the merit and ſerviges" ar 


+  Typporting their claims by argument, ate inſulted with < 


-  thod of appointing the officers' of ſkate, compared to 
late diſpoſition of the fecretary's office. Lord Rochford 


It happened, that the latter, who ends- ta no experi 
ence whatſoever, is removed to the moſt important "ol 


Civil. authority, and had directed the operations of thi 

- - army to more than military execution. Recovered froi 
the errors of his youth, from the diſtraction of play, ani 
tze bewitching ſmiles of Burgundy, behold him exerting 
the whole ſtrength of his clear unclouded faculties in 
ſervice of the crown. It was not the heat of mitinig 
exceſſes, nor ignorance of the laws, nor the furious ſpin 
of the houfe of Bedford: No, Sir, when this reſpectab 


it from the deliberate motion of his heart, ſupported b 


It has lately a faſhion to 


| dwell chiefly on the facility" of his diſpoſition, © Admit 
ting him to be as brave a8 a total abſence of all feelin ent 


5 


Kno, complaining of an act of the legiſlature; are outfe 


raged by an unwarrantable ſtretch of prerogative, 4nd: 
clamation,  ** 85 I 
Drawing lots would be a prudent and reaſonable me. 


was acquainted with the affairs and temper. of the ſouth 
ern courts: Lord Weymouth was equally qualified fo 
either department. By what unaccountable caprice ha 


the two departments, and the former by preference placed 


in an office where his experience can be of no ùſe to 
Him! Lord Weymouth had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in hi 
firſt employment by a ſpirited, if not judicjous conduct pu 


He had animated the civil magiſtrate beyond the tone oliſſÞ < 


miniſter interpoſed his authority betwe#n' the magiſtratWur 
and the people, and figned' the mandate, on which, fo or. 
aught he knew, the lives of thouſands depended, he diter 


the beſt of his judgment. 2 
pay a compliment to 
bravery and generoſity of the commander in chief er 
the expence of his underſtanding. They Who love his 
leaſt make no queſtion of his courage, While his Miene 


and reflection can make him, let us fee what ſort of men 
he derives from the remainder of his characten If it bt 
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„ 
e reſt of the army, to heap promotions upon his ſa- 
durites and dependants; the preſent commander in chief 
the moſt generous man alive. Nature has been ſpar- 
| g of her gifts; to this noble lord; but where birth and 
none are united, we expect the noble pride and inde- 
endence of a man of ſpirit, not the ſervile humiliating 
oriMomplaiſance of a courtier. As to the of his 
art, if a proof of it be taken from the facility of never 
fuſing — concluſion ſhall, we draw from the inde- 
ncy of never performing? And if the diſcipline of the 
my be in any degree preſerved, what thanks are due to 
man, whoſe cares, notoriouſly confined to filling up va= 
Facies, have degraded the office of commander in chief; | 
to a broker of commiſſons ? ? 58.4038 
i With reſpect to the navy, I ſhall only . that this 
duntry is ſo highly indebted to Sir Edward Hawke, that | 
ſo expence ſhould be ſpared to ſecure to him an honour 
ie and affluent retreat...  _ e 25 ps 
Wl The pure and impartial adminĩſtration of juſtice is per- 
Wips the firmeſt bond to ſecure a cheerful ſubmiſſion of 
tine people, and to engage their affections to government, 
is not ſuſſicient that queſtions of private right or wrong 
2 juſtly decided, nor that judges are ſuperior to the 
mWlcneſs of pecuniary corruption. Jefferies himſelf, when 
e court had no intereſt, was an upright judge. A 
Hurt of juſtice may be ſubje to another ſort of bias 
fo ore important and pernicious, as it reaches beyond the 
Wtereſt of individuals, and affects the whole community. 
judge, under the influence of government, may be 
neſt enough in the deciſion of private cauſes, jet a 
vitof to the public. When a victim is marked out by 
e miniſtry, this judge will offer himſelf to ornx:the 
rifice. He will not ſcruple to proſtitute his dignity, 
d betray the fanctity of his office, whenever an arbi- 
ry point is to be carried for government, or the reſent- _ - 
in ent of a court to be _gratified.  - = 
Wl Theſe principles and proceedings, odious and con- 
3 = they are, in agate — r y 
wile and generous people are rouſed by every appear- 
ce of oppreſſive; — e whether 
ee meatures are ſupported only by the power of goa. 
es ment, or malked under the forms of a court of ju © 
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"lee, [Prudenzs and feifipheſerration will oblige hen mo 
moderate diſpoſitions to make common cauſe, even wit 
a man whoſe conduct they cenſure, if they ſee him per 
ſecuted in a way which the real ' ſpirit of the laws wi 
not juſtify. The facts, on which theſe remarks are foun 
ed, are too-notorious to require an application. 
This, Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold a natic 
overwheithed with debt; her revenues waſted ; her trad 
_- declining ; the affections of her colonies alienated : -t 
oF of the magiſtrate transferred to the ſoldiery ; a gi 
lant army, which never fought unwillingly but again 
their fellow- ſubjects, — away for want of d 
direction of a man of common abilities and ſpirit; at 
in the laſt inſtance, the adminiſtration of juſtice becon 
odious and ſuſpected to- the whole body 5 the people 
| This deplorable ſcene admits of but dne addition 
\ 3 = we are governed by counſels, from hich a reaſonabl 
i man can expect | no N but an no relief bi 
p death, | 
| : If, by: the immediate interpoſition of Providence! 
pere poſſible for us to eſcape a criſis ſo full of terror ar 
1 poſterity will not believe the hiſtory of the p 
I fent times. They will either ebe r our diſtre 
I were imaginary, or that we had the good fortune to 
4 governed by men of acknowledged integrity and wildom 
| they will not believe it poſſible 'that their Incefiges co 
> | have ſurvived or recovered from ſo deſperate a conditio 
while a Duke of Grafton was Prime Miniſter, à Lo 
x North Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Weymouth and 
Huſboreugh Secretaries of State, a Granby Command: 
in Chief, and Ann chief crimiga) 1785 on the king 
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] Tun kingdom dene ade fack numbers of | 
Sins Tobbers of private character and virtue; that 
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baſe aſſaſſins tab in the dark, without having the courage 
to ſign their real names to their maleyolent and wicked 
productions. A writer, who ſigus himſelf Junius, in che 
Public Advertiſer of the 2 1ſt inſtant; opens the deplorable 
ſituation of his country in a very affecting manner; with - 
a pompous parade of his candour and decency, he tells us, 
that we ſee diſſenſions in all parts of the empire, an uni- 
verſa] ſpirit of diſtruſt and diſſatisfaction, and à total Joſs 
of reſpect towards us in the eyes df foreign powers. But 
this writer, with all his poaſted candour, has not told us 
the real cauſe of the evils he ſo pathetically enumerates. 
I ſhall take the liberty to explain the cauſe for him. Ju- 
nius and ſuch writers as-himſelf occaſion all: the miſchief - 
complained of, by falſely and malicioufly we the 
beſt characters in the kingdom. For when our deluded -__ 
people at home, and foreigners abroad, read e ee | 
and inflammatory libels that are daily publiſhed with im- 
punity, to vilify thoſe who are any way diſtinguithed by  / 
their good qualities and eminent virtues; when they find 
no ice taken of, or reply given to, theſe flanderous 
tongues and pens; their concluſion is, that both the mini- 
ſters and the nation have been fairly deſcribed; and chey ak 
accordingly. I chink it therefore the duty of every good 8 
tizen to ſtand forth, and endeavour to undeceive the puh 
lic, when the vileſt arts are made uſe of to defame and 
blacken the brighteſt characters among us. An eminent 
author affirms it to be almoſt as criminal to hear a worthy = 
man traduced, without attempting his juſtification, 'as.to _ 
be the author of the calumny againſt him. For my own + 
part, I chink it a fort of miſpriſion of treaſon againſt'ſo» 
ciety. No man, therefore, who knows Lord Granby, can 
poſhbly hear. ſo good and ta character moſt vilely 
nul abuſed, without a warm and juſt indignation againſt this 
Junius, this high-prieſt of envy, malice, and all unchark- 
— Wl tableneſs, who has endeayoured to ſacrifice our beloved 
| commander. in chief at. the altars/ of his horrid deities. 
y Nor is the injury done to his Jardſhip alone, but to the _ 
whole nation, which may 100 ſoon feel the contempt; and 
6. conſequently the attacks, of our late enemies, if they 
of be induced to believe: that the perſon, on whori' tlie 
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ty of theſe kingdoms ſo much depends, is unequal whis = 
high Ration, and deftitute of thoſe qualities which forma | 'Y 


r 3 
good general. One would haye thought that his lord- 
mips ſervices in the cauſe of his country, ſrom the battle 
olf Culloden to his moſt glorious concluſion of the late 
Var, might. have entitled him to common reſpect and 
deceney at leaſt; but this uncandid, indecent writer, has 
gane ſo far as to turn one of the moſt, amiable men of the 
age into a ſtupid, unfeeling, and ſenſeleſs being; poſſeſſed 
 . indeed of a perſonal courage, but void of thoſe eſſential 
F qualities which diſtinguiſh. the commander from the com- 
won bare Nin ite £2 e 4 1 4 LS 
Avery long, uninterru Impartial, I Wilt add, a mo 
| A e, enden pry 1 gives me the 
right to affirm, that all Junius's aſſertions are falſe and 
l ſcandalous,. Lord Granby's courage, though of the 
brighteſt and moſt ardent kind, is among the loweſt of 
bis numerous good qualities; he was formed to excel in 
Pac by nature's liberality to his mind as well as perſon. 
Uaucated and inſtructed by his moſt noble father, and a 
moſt ge as well as excellent ſcholar, the po ſent 
_ Biſhop of Bangor, he was trained to the niceſt ſenſe of 
honour, and to the trueſt and nobleſt ſort of pride, that 
of never doing or ſuffering a mean action. A ſincere 
dove and. Ka to his king and country, and to their 
| _ glory, firſt impelled him to the field, where he never 
3 | 5 aught but honour. He impaired, through his 
| bounty, his own fortune: for his bounty, which this writ- 
dr would in yain depreciate, is founded upon the nobleſt 
of the human affections; it flows from a heart melting to 
goodneſs from the moſt xefined humanity, Can a man, 
who is deſoribed as unfeeling and void of reflection, be 
conſtantly employed in ſeeking. proper objects on whom 
|  ” to exerciſe thoſe glorious virtues of compaſſion and gene- 


1 - 


|. _TJolity?, The diſtreſſed officer, the ſoldier, the widow, the: 
b orphan, and a long liſt beſides, know that 'variſty-has no 
ES ſhare in his frequent donations he gives, becauſe he feels 
© their diſtreſſes. Nor has he ever been rapacious'with one 
.. hand; to be bountiful with the other; yer this uncandid. 
ss would inſinuate, that the dignity of the command- 

i chief is depraved into the baſe office of commiſſion- 


--- broker; that is; Lord Granby. bargains. for the ſale of 
'- commiſſions ;-for/it ouſt have this meaning, if it Has any 
+ at all. But where is the man living who cap juſtly charge 
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| A | | 
his loxdſhip with ſuch mean prackices? Why does net 
Junius produce him? junius knows that he has no other. 
means of wounding this hero, than from ſ5me miſſile we- 
pon, ſhot from an obſcure @gracr; He. ſeeks, as all def: 
matory wers d-. 8 
| . n pa 


ces | 
18 la vulgum ambiguas „„ 2 of 44s ge” 
to raiſe-a ſuſpicion in the minds of the people. But T 


hope that my countrymen will be no longer impoſed up- 


on by artful and dengnng men, or by wretches, Wo, 
bankrupts in buſineſs, in fame, and in fortune, wean no- 
thing more than to involve this country ih the ſame com- 
mon ruin with themſelves. Hence it is, that they are 
conſtantly aiming their dark and too often fatal weapons 
againſt thoſe who ſtand forth as the bulwark of our na- 
tional ſafety. Lord Granby was too conſpicuous a mark 
not to be their object. He is next attacked for being un- 
faithful to his promiſes and engagements: Where are Ju- 
nius's proofs? Although 'I could give Tome inſtances, 
where a breach of promiſe would be a virtue, eſpeciallyß 
in the cafe of thoſe who would pervert the open, unſy- 
ſpecting moments of convivial mirth, into fly, inſidious ap- 
plications for preferment or party-ſyſtems, and would en⁰- 
deavour to ſurpriſe a good man, Who cannot bear to fee - 
any one leave him-difſatisfied, into unguarded promiſes. 
Lord Granbys attention to his own family and relations is 
called/ſelfiſh, Had he not attended to them, when fair 
and juſt opportunities preſented-theniſelves, I ſhould have 


How are any man's friend or relations to be provided for, 
but from the influence and protection of the patron ? Is 
i unfair to ſuppoſe that Lord Granby's friends Fave not as 
much merit as the friends of any other great man: If he 
3 generous at the public expence, as Junius invidiouſly - 
alls it, the public is at ho more expence for his lordſhip's 
triends than it would be if any. other ſet of men poſſeſſed 
hoſe offices. The charge is ridiculous]. ]] 
The laſt charge againtt Lord Granby, is of a moſt alarm: 
ng nature indeed. Junius afferts, that the arnry is moul- 
tering away for want of the direction of a: man of com- Sj 

on abilities and ſpirir. The 'prefent condition of he 
my gives the dire cteſt lie to his alſertions, 5 was neyer 
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tought him unfeeling, and void of reflection indeed. A 
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upon a more reſpectable footing with regard to diſciplnid, br. 
aud all the eſſentials that can form good ſoldiers. Lord Li 
gonier delivered a firm and noble palladium of our fafetic!* 
into Lord Granby's hands, who has kept it in the ſame good h 
border in which he recgived it. The ſtricteſt care hase 
been taken to fill up the vacant commiſſions, with ſuch 


Ss  centlemer-as have the glory of their anceſtors to ſupport, = 
4 as well as their own, and are doubly bound to” the.cauk ©. 


of their king and country, from motives of private pro. id 
perty as well as public ſpirit. The adjutant-general, who ge 

2 55 the immediate care of the troops after Lord Granby, 
zs an officer that would do great honour to any ſervice in 
Furope, for his correct arrangements, good ſenſe and diſ. 
cCernment upon all occaſions, and for a; punctuality ani ha 

who are obliged to conſult him. The reviewing generals, 
hb inſpe& che army twice a-year, have been ſeleted 
Sol with the greateſt care, and have anſwered the. important 


* 
* 
— 
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truſt repoſed in them in the moſt laudable manner. Theiß 
reports of the condition of the army are much more to bs 
credited than thoſe of Junius, whom I do adviſe to atone pla 
| _ for his ſhameful aſperſions, by aſking pardon of Lordi; .. 
a. Granby and the whole kingdom, whom he has offeridet im; 
by his abominable ſcandals. In ſhort, to turn Junius ho 
1 own. battery againſt him, I muſt aſſert, in his own word Hel 


that he has given ſtrong aſſertions without proof, dec] 


„ mation without argument, and violent cenſures withouſ av 

4 dignity-or moderation. Pie 
t Ed ng dr Flt: | WILLIAM DrarErWla 
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's To SIR' WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. "WP, 
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Taoovn defence of Lord Granby does honour | 
\» - -the goodneſs of your, heart. You. feel, as you ought t 
* do, for the reputation of your friend, and you exprel 
Po ourſelf in the warmeſt language of your paſſions. Ina 
{other cauſe, I doubt not, you. would have  cautioul 
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weighed the conſequences of committing your name 
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- Wworld. But here, I preſume, you thought it would be a 
0 breach of friendſhip to loſe one moment in conſulting 
pour underſtanding; as if an appeal to the public were 
no more than a military coup de main, where a brave man 
has no rules to follow but the dictates of his courage. 
Touched with your generoſity, I freely forgive the exeeſſes 
into which it has led you.; and, far from reſenting tho 
terms of reproach, which, conſidering that you are an ad- 
vocate for decorum, yoù have heaped F me rather too 
liberally, I place them to the account of an honeft unre- 
flecting indignation, in which your cooler judgment and: ,- _ Þ 
natural politeneſs had no concern, I approve of the ſpi- 
rit with which you have given your name to the public; 
and, if it were a proof of any thing but ſpirit, I ſhould 2 
have thought myſelf. bound to follow your example. I. 
ſhould have hoped that even my name might have. carried - 
ſome authority with it, if I had not ſeen how very little 
weight or conſiderationꝰa printed paper receives even from 
the reſpectable 8 of Sir William Draper. | 

You begin with a general aſſertionz that writers, ſuch © 
as I am, are the real cauſe of all the public evils we com- 
plain of. And do;yau really think, Sir William, that the. 
hcentious pen of a political writer is able to produce ſuck _ | 
important effects ?. A little calm reflection might hae 
ſhown. you, that national calamities do not ariſe: from the 
eſcription,, but from the real character and conduqt of * 
imiſters. To have ſupported your aſſertion, you ſhould _ 
ave proved that the-preſent miniſtry are unqueſtionably. 
he beſt and brighteſt characters 'of- the kingdom; and 
hat, if th: affeCtions of the colonies have been alienated; 
{ Corſica. has been ſhamefully abandoned, if commerce 
anguiſhes, if public credit is threatened with a new debt; 
ind. your, own, Manilla ranſom. moſt diſhonourably given 
lp, it has all, been owing to the malice of political vri- 
ers, who will not ſuffer 4 beſt and brighteſt characters 
meaning ſtill che preſent miniſtry) to take à ſingle right - 
lep for the honour or intereſt of the nation. But it ſeems * ©? 
ou were a little tender of coming to particulars. Your ©  * 
onſcience inſinuated to you, that it would be prudent 

o leave the charaQters of Grafton, North, Hilſbox ; 
9 cymough, and. Mansfield, to ſhift for A and 
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do learn in what artfeles of military knowledge nature has 


bum, you ought to have pointed out ſome inſtances of able 


-& Lu 
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© field. Is the Ordnance nothing ? Are the Blues nothing! 


-_ tults nothing but parliamentary intereſt, or the gratif 

ion of his immediate dependants. A5 to his ſerviſe ſub Ser 
- * | miſſion to the reigning miniſtry, let me aſk whether If wh 
did not deſert the tauſe of the whole army when he ſuff ©® 


5 keaft as much as you are equal to. 


; | Sr Va attributed to' his capacity as a general. It is you, 


„ Sir William, The: ry you have undernken is at 

Without diſputing Lord Granby” 5 opens, we are ye 
been ſo very liberal to his mind. If you have ſerved with 
difpoſtion, and well concerted enterpriſe, which might 
Sir William, who make your friend appear awkward and 
e by giving him a laced ſuit of tawdry qualifica- 


| Hons,” which nature never intended him to wear. 
You ſay he has acquired nothing but honour in the 


Is the command of the army, with all the e an- che 
nexed to it, nothing? Where he got chele riot 8, 01 
kun not; but you at leaft ought to > have told ig. i. 
bu deſerved them. gre 
A s to his bounty, opel Ke. it "ack have beet oy 
but little to the purpoſe, though you had proved all tha -* 
Red you have aſſerted. I meddle with nothing but his/cha cla 
; - , © rater as commander in chief: and, thou oh JT acquit hin L 
pf the baſeneſs of ſelling commiſſions, I AN uffert that hid 26: 
© _. military cares have never extended beyond the diſpoſal ol Lo 
Vacancies; and Lam juſtified by the complaints of thi or. 
whole army, when I fay, that in this diſtribution he con uy 


ered Sir Jefferey Amherſt to be facrificed, and wha kn 
- ſhare he had in recalling that officer to the ſervice ? D Ie 
be not betray the Juſt intereſt of the army, in permittin wh 
Lord Percy to have a regiment ? And does he not. at ti 
moment give up all character and dignity as a gentlemat 0 
in receding from his own repeated « declarations in favougy n 
of Mr. Wilkes? knc 

In the two next articles I think we are agreed. Je not 

3 f N admit that he often makes ſuch promiſes as. it! 
{a virtue in him to viohte, and that no man is more af Ry 
Aduous 40 provide for his relations at the public expend --| 


Lad not unge che n a8 an * vice ng his diſpel 
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tion, but to prove chat a 3 difintefeſted ſpirit 3 is 


be remembered that [ never deſcended: to the indecenc 
of inquiring into his, convivial hours. It is you, Sir Wil- 


in the character of a drunken landlord, who deals out his 


intimate friend, who muſt frequently haye ſeen him in 
him ſo well. 
The laſt charge, of the neglect of the army, ib feed 


dire is en 40 a more — t to me that to Les £ 4 4 


nn, 


your genius to ny 18 | 
— Ahe did not deliyer WM CE (Which you, 
Chffical an 


apainſt his inclination,” ſome two or three years, before 
Lord Granby was commander in chief. As to the ſtate 


or at your retreat at Clifton? The reports of reriewing 


which, as _— are immediately under the-royal- 


uf tion, are perhaps in ſome tolerable order. But do you 
ll know any thing of the troops in the Weſt Indies, the 
Mediterranean, and North America, to ſay nothing of a 
inf hole army abſolutely ruined in Ireland? Inquire a little 

h 


into facts, Sir William, before you publiſh your next pa- 
negyric upon Lord Granby; and believe: me, you will. 
find there is a fault at head-quarters; which even the ace 
knowledged care: and abilities of che hve be e can- 
not e . 

Permit me now, Sir William, to dec myſelf ee 


pondence. Lou are by no means undeſerving of no- 
tice ; 3 a 7 max ve of ae "ty to to Lond 


„ * 1 822 * a 


tia Draper, who have taken care to repreſent your friend 


promiſes as Hberally as his liquor, and will ſuffer no man : 
to leave his table either ſoxrowful or ſober. None but an 


theſe unhappy, W moments, could have en rr | 


the moſt material of all. I am ſorry to tell you, 'Sir Wil- | 
liam, that, in this article, your firſt fact is falſe; and A. 


— AM * 
* * 
3 
K 2 


age, are pleaſed to call 'a palladiuni] into 
Lord Granby's * It was taken from him uch 


of the. army, I ſhould be glad to know where you have | 
received your intelligence. Was & in the rooms at Bath, 


generals ere only a few regiments in England, 


* ? 
* 


ally to you, by way of thanks for the honour of your cor- . 
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part of his character; and as to the other, I deſire it may: 9 
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. 32 5 
to have it determined, whether or no the man, who hat 
praiſed him ſo laviſhly, be himſelf deſerving, of praiſe. 


When you returned to Europe, you zealouſly undertook 
'- the cauſe of that gallant army, by whoſe bravery at Ma- 


nilla your own fortune had been eſtabliſhed. You com- 
plained, you threatened, you even appealed to the public 
in print. By what accident did it happen, that, in the 
midſt of all this buſtle, and all theſe clamours for juſtice 
to your injured troops, the name of the Manilla ranſom 
was ſuddenly buried in a profound, and, ſince that time, 
an uninterrupted ſilence? Did the miniſtry ſuggeſt any 

motives to you, ſtr enough to tempt a man of honour 
to deſert and betra cauſe of his fellow-ſoldiers? Was 


it that bluſhing ribband, which is now the perpetual or. 


nament of your perſon 7 Or was it that regiment, which 
you afterwards (a thing unprecedented among ſoldiers) 
fold to Colonel Giſborne ?. Or was it that government, 
the full pay of which you are contented to hold, with the 
pe of an Iriſh colonel 2... And do you now, after a 
. xetreat! not very like that of Scipio, preſume to intrudg 
yourſelf, unthought of, uncalled for, upon the patience 
| of the public? Are your flatteries of the commanger in 
chief directed to another regiment, which you may again 
diſpoſe of on the ſame honourable terms? We know your 
prudence, Sir William, and I ſhould be ſorry to ſtop your 
W 
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E „„ ä Feb. 27; 1763 
I REcEryED Junius's favour laſt night : he is 
determined to keep his advantage. by the help of his maſk; 


it is an excellent protection, it has faved many a man 


from an untimely end. But whenever he will be honeſ 
enough to lay it aſide, avow himſelf, and produte the ſace 
2 i long lurked behind it, the world will be able 
to judge of his motives for writing ſuch infamous intec- 
tives. His real name will diſcover his freedom and inde- 
pendency, or his ſervility to a f-. An. Diſappointed ame 


is * 


; 
- 
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hition, reſentment for defeated hopes, and defire of res 


venge, aſſume but too often the appearance of public ſpi- 


rit ; bat be his defigns wicked or charitable, Junius ſhould 


* 


jearn that it is poſſible to condemn meaſures, without a2 
barbirous and criminal outrage againſt men. Junius de- 


lights to mangle carcaſes with a hatchet; his language 
and inſtrument have a great connection with Clare-Mar- 
tet; and, to do him juſtice, he handles his weapon moſt 


>dmirably. One would imagine he had been taught to 


throw it by the ſavages of America, It is therefore high 
time for me to ſtep in once more to ſhield my friend from 
this mercileſs weapon, although T may be wounded in the 
attempt. But I. muſt firſt aſk Junius, by what forced ana- 


logy and conſtruction the moments of convivjal mirth are 


mae to ſignify indecency, a violation of ' engagements, a 
drunken landlord, and a deſire that every one in company 
ſhould be drunk likewife ? He muſt have culled all the 
flowers of St. Giles's and Billingſgate to have produced 
ſuch a piece of oratory. Here the hatchet deſcends with 
tenfold vengeance ; but, alas? it hurts no one but its 
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maſter! For Junius muſt not think to put words into mr 


* 


mouth, that ſeem too foul even for his own. | 

My friend's political engagements I know not; ſo gan- 
not pretend to explain them, or aſſert their Conſiſtency, 
I know not whether Junius be conſiderable enough to 
belong to any party; if he ſhould be ſo, can he athrm 


that he has always adhered to one ſet of men and mea- - 


fures 7 Is he ſure that he has never ſided with thoſe whom 


he was firlt hired to abuſe ? Has be never abuſed thoſe” | 


he was hired to praiſe? To ſay the truth, moſt men's po- 
jir1cs fit much too looſely about them. But as my friend's 
military character was the chief object that engaged me 
in this controverſy, to that I'thall return. 
rer aſks what inſtances my friend hag given of his 
military {kill and capacity as a general? When and where 


he gained his honour ? When he deſerved his emolu- 


ments? The united voice of the army which ſerved un- 
der him, the glorious teſtimony of Prince Ferginand, and 
of vanquiſhed enemies, alt Germany will tell him. Ju- 


nius r 


9 * 


epeats the complaints of the army againſt paris“ 
mentary influence. I love the army too well not to with 
that ſuch influence were leſs. Let * point out the 
1 1 . 
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the placing Earl Percy at the head of a-regiment, I do 
not think chat either the rights or beſt intereſts of the 
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time when it has not prevailed. It was of the leaſt force 


ſureſt means to operate, eſpecially in this country, and 
- when, from a ſcarcity of public 05 
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Junius needs not be told, that, ſhould the time ever come, 
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in the time of that great man, the late Duke of Cumber. 
land, who, as a prince of the blood, was able as well ag 
willing to ſtem a torrent which would have overborne 
any private ſubject. In time of war, this influence is 
mall In peace, when diſcontent and faction have the 
| | writ, the wheels of go- 
yernment are rarely moved but by the power and force 
of > Eg its weight is always too great. Yet, if 
this influence at preſept has done no greater harm than 


army are ſacrificed and betrayed; or the nation undone, 
Let me aſk Junius if he knows any one. nobleman in the 
army who has had a regiment by ſeniority ? I feel myſelf 
happy in ſeeing young noblemen of illuſtrious name and 
Feat property come among us. They are an additional 
lecurity to the kingdom from foreign or domeſtic ſlavery, 


when this nation is to be defended only by thoſe who 
have nothing more to loſe than their arms and theit pay, 
its danger will be great indeed. A happy mixture of men 
of quality with ſoldiers of fortune is always to be wiſhed 
for. But the main point is ſtill to be contended for, 1 
mean the diſcipline and condition of the army; and 1 
muſt ſtill maintain, though contradicted by Junius, that 
it uns never upon a more reſpectable footing, as to all 
the eſſentials that can form good ſoldiers, than it is at 
preſent. Junius is forced to allow that our army at home 
may be in ſome tolerable order ; yet how kindly does he 
mite our late enemies to the invaſion of Ireland, by aſ- 
ſuring them that the army in that kingdom is totally ruin- 


ed ( The colonels of that army are much obliged to him.) 
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1 have too great an opinion of the military talents of the 


lord lieutenant, and of all-their diligence and capacity, to 


e people of that kingdom cannot be induced. to conſul 
ir on fecurity, by ſuch an. effectual augmentation u# 


175 tee it. If from ſome ſtrange, unaccountable fatality, 


troops there to act with power and ener- 
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i is the commander in chief here to blame ? Or is he 
uſe che troops in the Mediterranean, in the 
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Weſt Indies, in America, labour under -great 'diffic Iti 


from the ſcarcity of men, which. is but too vidible all over 


as Wl theſe kingdoms Many of our 8 are in climates, un» 
ne favourable to Britiſh conſtitutions. their, loſs is in propor- 
is WM tion. Britain muſt recruit all theſe regiments. from her 


own emaciated boſom, or, more precariqully; by Catho- 


lics from Ireland. We are likewiſe. ſubject to the fatal | 


o. drains to the Eaſt Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming * 

ce emigrations of our people to other countries: Such depo» . Þ 
if WM pulation can only be repaired by a long peace, or by ſum 
n ſenſible bill of naturalization. ' 4 L644) 
do I muſt now take the liberty to talk to Junius on my 

he Wl own account. He is pleaſed to tell me that he bin . 

e. himſelf to me perſonally ; I ſhall be glad to ſee him. It 

he is his imperſonality that { complain of, and his ug 
attacks; for his dagger in the air is only to be regarde * 
d becauſe one cannot ſee the hand which . but haas 
ait not wounded other people more deeply than myſelf, I. 

y. _— not have obtruded myſelf at all on the patience. of 

ne. r ou OE RT ED 

ol Mark how a plain tale ſhall put him down, and tran&- 

Y, fufe the bluſh of my ribband into 1 own cheeks. Ju- 

en nius tells me, that, at my return, I zealouſly undertook 

d the cauſe of the gallant army by whoſe bravery at Ma- 

I nina my own fottunes were eſtablfhed ; that I complain 

I ea, that I even appealed to the public. I did ſo [ glory 


in having done fo, as | ad am undoubred right to e 
cate my.own character, attacked by a Spaniſh memorial, 


* — 


at W and to aſſert the rights of my brave companions. I: 

ic Ml likewiſe that I have never taken up my pen, but to vin AY 
* cate the injured. Junius aſks by what accident did it — 
happen, that, in the midſt of all this buſtle, and all 05 + 
n clamours for juſtice to the 3yjuped toops, che Manila 
| 7 


ranſom was ſuddenly. buried in a profound; and, Fo 
{ will, uplan, 


that time, an uninterrup ted. ; ence f? | * 2 
cauſe to the public. The ſeveral» miniſters who harre 


0 
„been employed ſince that time hive been very. defhrous. to 
It do juſtice, rom two molt laudable motives 3. 2 1 dong 1 * * 4 


clination to aſſiſt injuced bravery, and to agguze a well- _ 
deſerved. popularity to themſelves. Their efforts have 

en in vain. dome were ingenuous enough to own at 
e gould not think of dave Nag this ditrefled naten: 
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to another war for our private concerns. In ſhort, dur 


1 rights for the preſent are facrificed to national conve- 
F ne 


and twenty thouſanc pbunds by their acquieſcence to this 


nde ; and I mult confeſs, that . 1 may loſe five 
dreach of faith in the Spaniards, I think they are in the 


right to temporize, confidering the critical fituation of 


-this countty, convulſed in every part by poiſon infuſed 


| by anonymous, wicked, and incendiary writers. Lord 
- Shelburne will do me the juſtice to own, that, in Sep- 
tember laſt, -} waited _upon him with à joint memorial 


from the admiral Sir S. Corniſn and myſelf, in behalf of 
our injured companions. His Lofdſhip was as frank upon 


- the occaſion: as other ſecretaries had been before him, 
He did not deceive us by giving any immediate hopes of- 


5 : Telief. - 347 : | 
Junius would bafely infinuate that my filence may have 


* 


been purchaſed by my government, by my bluſhing. rib- 


band, by my regiment, by the ſale of that regiment, and 
| olone n 


dy half. Pay as an Iriſh coſonel. 


- His Majeſty was pleaſed to give me my government 


for my fervice at Madras. I had my firſt regirpent in 


1757. Upon my return from Manilla, his Majeſty, b 
Lord Egremont, informed me that I ſhould have the aſt 


vacant red ribband, as a reward for many ſervices in an 
enterpriſe which 1 bad alarined as well as executed. The 
Duke of Bedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed thoſe af- 
furances many months before the Spaniards had proteſt- 


_ ed the ranſom bills. To accommodate Lord Clive, then 
going upon a moſt important ſervice to Bengal, I. waved 
my claim f the vacancy which then happened. As there 
was no other vacancy untit the Duke of Grafton and Lord 


Rockingham were joint miniſters, I was then honoured 


with the order: and it is ſurely no ſmall honour to me, 
that, in ſuch'a ſucceſſion of miniſters, they were all pleaſ- 
e * ogy that 1 had 'deferved it; in my favour they 


| united. Upon the reduction of the 79th regi- 
ment, 'which had ferved ſo gloriouſſy in the Eait Indies, 


- his Majeſty, unſolicited by me; gave me the'r6th of foot 
_ as an equivalent, My motives for retiring afterwards are 
Foreign to the purpoſe : Tet it ſuffice, that his Majeſty.was . 
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|." Pleated to approve of chem; they are ſuch as no man can 
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ciſntudes of heat and cold, of dangerous and fickly eli. 
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mates, will give to the beſt conſtitutions in a pretty hog "i 
8 I 


courſe of ſervice. I reſigned my re nt to. 
Giſborne, a very good off : ; | 1. It 
annuity; ſo that, according to Junius, I have been bribed 
to ſay nothing more of the Manilla ranſom, and  facrifice 
thoſe brave men, by the ſtrange avarice of accepting three 
hundred and eighty Pounds per annum, and Hebe up 
eight hundred | If this be bribery, it is not the bribery 
of theſe times. As to my e thoſe who know me wi 
judge of it, By the aſperity of Junius's ſtyle, I cannot 


indeed call him a flatterer, unleſs he be as a cynic, or a - 
maſtiff; if he wags his tail, he will ſtilgrowl, and long 


to bite. The public will now judge of the credit that 


cer, for his alf pay, 2001. Iriſh 8 2 — 


. 


— 


ought to be given to Junius's writings, from the falſities Ma 


that he has inſinuated with reſpect to myſelf. * -- 


- 
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SIR, Feb. ax. 2269. 
motives of more than common enmity to Lord Granby, 
if J continued to give you freſh materials or occaſion for 
writing in his defence. Individuals who hate, and the 


public who de piſe, have read your letters, Sir William, 


with infinitely. more ſatisfaction than mine. Unfortu- 
nately for him, his reputation, like that unha py country 


LETTER V. 5 #4 Lb =4S 1 15 * 
7 28 | | | | * mo 5 HE 
To sm WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT or THE BATH. . | 


J 32001 5 juſtly be ſuſpected of acting upon 


WILLIAM DRAer | 
' WILLIAM Us vu. .. 
84 . & . N 4 - - 2 
3 * 4 2 


to which you refer me for his laſt military achievements, 


has ſuffered more by his friends than his enemieg. In 
mercy to him, let us drop the ſubject. For my own part, 


I willingly leave it to the public to determine whether 


your vindication of your friend has been as able and ju- . U 
dicious, as it was certainly well intended; and you,! 


think, may be ſatisfied with the warm acknowledgments 
he already owes you for making him the principal figure 
in a piece, in ®hich, but for your amicable aſſiſtance, he 
might have paſſed 
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”. eonfined to the care of your own reputation. Your de the 
-_ -.Claration, that you are 65D in ſeeing e Fg 
dome among us, is liable to two objections. With reſped ich: 
do Lord Percy, it means nothing, for he was already Hof 
the army. mo aid-de-camp to the King, and had m 
ie rank of Colonel, A regiment therefore could not of 
mae him a more military man, though it made him 
ticher, and probably at the expence of ſome brave, de. 
ferring, friendleſs officer, —The other concerns yourſelf. 
Aer ſclling the companions of your victory in one in- 
tance, and INN ſelling your profeſſion in, the other, by | 
| -. what authority do you preſume to call yourſeif a ſoldier! sn 
The plain evidence of facts is ſuperior to all declarations, 
Before you were appointed to the 16th regiment, your 


U 


un. 0 e eee ta 

Complaints were a diſtreſs to government ;—from that or 
moment you were filent. . The concluſion is inevitable. ta 
Ton inGnuate to us that your ill ſtate of health obliged MW 1 


| you to quit the ſervice. The retirement neceffary to re- h. 
| pair-a broken conſtitution, would have been as good a, 

_ reaſon for not, accepting, às for reſigning the command p 
of a regiment. There is certainly an error of the preſs, p 
or an affected obſcurity in. that paragraph, where you 

peak of your bargain with Colonel Giſborne. Inſtead of I f 
1 attempting to anſwer what I do not really. underſtand, 
permit me to explain to the public what, 1 really know, 
1 In exchange for your regiment, you accepted of a colo- 


Wy; nals 


. yeh half-pay (at leaſt 2201. a-year), and an annuity of . 
2400 l. for your own and Lady Draper's life jointiy.— And WF , 
zs this the loſing bargain, which you would repreſent to MW 
; 
] 
t 
1 
t 
| 


us, as if you had given up an income of. 8001. a- year for 
.g8ol.? Was it decent, was it honourable, in a man 
l who. pretends to love the army, and calls himſelf a ſol- 
dier, to make a traffic of the royal favour, and turn the 
higheſt honour of an active ee into a ſordid pro- 
Vvifion fer himſelf and his family ? It were unworthy of 
me to preſs you farther. The contempt with which the 
F _ whole army heard of the manner of your retreat, aſſures 
me, that as your conduct was not.jullified by gxecedent, 
it will never be thought an nd EEE" 1 
I be laſt and moſt important queſtion remains. When 
u re 
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E "vo ceive your half-pay, do. you, or do you not take 3 
* folemn oath, or gn. a-declajation- upon your - honour, 10 
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« place of profit, civil ox military, under his Majeſty.” The | 
charge which the. queſtion pally convene againſt you; is 
of ſo ſhocking a complexion, that I ſincerely with you | 
may be able to anſwer it well, not merely for the colour | 


of your reputation, but for your own peace of minds. 


REL. Jumus. 
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I AYE a very ſhort anſwer for Junius's impor- 


tant queſtion z I do not either take an oath, or week; pf 8 


on honour, that I have no place of profit, civil or m 


tary, when I receive the half-pay as an Iriſti colonel. 


My moſt gracious Sovereign gives it me as a' penſion ; 
he was pleafed to think I deſerved it. The annuity of 
2001. Iriſh, and the equivalent for the half- pay together, 
produce no more than 380 l. per annum, clear of fees and 


perquiſites of office. I receive 167 L. from my govern- 


ment of Yarmouth.” Total 5471. per annum. My con- 
ſcience is much at eaſe in theſe partieulars; my friends 


need not bluſn for me. Artus | 
Junius makes much and frequent uſe of interrogations : 


they are arms that may be eaſily turned againſt himſelf, 


I could, by malicious mterrogation, diſturb the 


decalogue, and ſay to one man, Did you never ſteal ? 5 


To the next, Did you never commit murder? And to 


Junius himſelf, who is putting my life and conduct to 
the rack, Did you never bear falſe witneſs againſt thy 


neiphbour ? Junius muſt eaſily ſee, that unleſs he affirms 


to the contrary in his real name, ſome people who may 
be as ignorant of him as I am, will be apt to ſuſpect him 
of having deviated a little from the truth: therefore let 
o more queſtions. You bite againſt a file: 


Junius aſk n 
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the following effect? © That you do not atually hold any 


peace f 


the moſt virtuous man in the kingdom. 1 could take the 
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LETTER vII. 


10 1K ie; DRAPER, KNIGHT OF rug bern, | 
8 ; ; * * March 3. 1765 
3 Ft "Ar adadeinical en Masi en you an uns 
Fimited command over the moſt beautiful figures of ſpeech, 
| racks and vipers, dance through your 
tters in all the mazes of metaphorical confuſion, Theſe 

- ure the gloomy companions of à diſturbed imagination; 
the melancholy madneſs of poetry, without the inſpira- 
ttion. I will not contend with you in point of compoſi; 
=> . Tou are à ſcholar, Sir Williamy and, if I am 
truly informed, you write Latin with almoſt as much pu; 
rity e Eaglilb. Suffer me, then, for Jam a plain ug, 
lettered man, to continue chat ſtyle of interrogation, which 

| neil yo capacity und to which, conſidering the readi- 
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1 df your anſwers, you ought: to have no objection, 
. a Mr.  Vingly 3 00. anſwer, af put to the 
i 1 torture: + 


Do you then really think, that; if ] were to TY a moſt 
© virtuous man whether be ever committed theft, or mur- 
der, it would diſturb his peace of mind? Such a que- 
ſtion might perhaps diſcompoſe the gravity of bis muſcles, 
but I believe it would little affect the tranquillity of bis 
conſcience. Examine your on breaſt, Sir William, and 
you will diſcoyer, that reproackes and inquiries haye no 
power to afflict either the man of unblemiſhed integrity, 
or the abandoned profligate. It is the middle compound 
character which alone is vulnerable; the man who, with- 
out firmneſs enough to avoid a. Fenie e, has 
feeling enough to be aſhamed of it. | 
Ichank you for the hint of the. decalogue, and ſhall 
| take an opportunity of applying it to ;ſome of your moſt 
virtuous friends in both houſes of parliament. 4 
- -_ You ſeem to have dropped the affair of in regiment; 1 
ſio let it reſt. When you are appointed to another, 1 1 
dare ſay you will not fell it either or a groſs is or or ; 
| "an annuity upon lives. n 
Is am truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am not your 


enemy, nor Ka I begin this conteſt with you) that you 
have xen able o Ger yourllf of eine, un 


— 


. . * * - 


. 
eyence of the Biden ineretlon. Tow 4 as your - 
Aer was given you by va of penſion. "1 will not 
well upon the army of uniting in your on perſon 
wo ſorts of proviſion, which, in their own nature, 

in all military and parliamentary views, are incompatibleiz ' 
but I call upon you to juſtify. that declaration, wherein _ 
you charge your Sovereign with WLAN, an- ack in 
your favour notoriouſly againſt law. alf· pay, both _ 

in Ireland and. England, is appropriated by Pathiament 4. 
and if it be given to perſons who, like you; are legally” 
incapable of holding i 1 1 it is a, breach of law. It would 


have been more decent in you to have called this diſho- 
m nourable neces by its true name; a job to accom» 
nodate two pe 


R particular intereſt and manage 
ment at the Kae, hat ſenſe muſt government have 
had of your ſervices, when the ręæwards they, have given 


you are only a 3 
And, now, Sir lam b. 1 1 my earn aff 
for ever, Motives very different from any apprehe — BY 
of your. reſentment, make it impoſſible yo ſhould ever 
—— me. In truth, you have ſome reaſon to hold;yolurs. - 
1 indebted to me. — the leſſons I have given o 
. Nler collect a profitable inſtruction for your future 
will either teach you ſo to regulate. your j 


* 
ae inquiries. a 
1 dcfance ; or, if that be à loſt hope, they will teach-you . | 
> MW prudence. enough not to attract the public attention to S.- 3 
„character which will only paſs wiihous ara "The. i 1 
| paſſes wines Ane, a5 
5 4 : 


1 , 4 
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Beronxx you were laced at the head of affairs, 
it Bad been a maxim of the Engliſh government, not un- 
willingly admitted by the people, that Every'ungracioug 
or ſevere exertion of the prerogative ſhould be placed to 
the account of the Miniſter ; but that, whenever. an ack 


pf Lag * benevolence was to be 1 the bels 
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merit of it ſhould be attributed to the Sovereign himfelfi 


It was a wiſe doQtrine, my Lord, and equally advantage 1+ 
|  -- ons to the King and hits ſubjects; for 'while it preſerveſ ra 
|  that* ſuſpicious attention, with which the people ougi np! 
always tO examine the conduct of miniſters, it tended n 
== rather to increaſe than diminiſh their at. bis 
tachment to the perſon of the Sovereign. If there be no hi 
- fatality attending every meaſure you are concerned in, ¶nece 
by what treachery, or by what exceſs of folly, has it hap- Kno! 
pened, chat thoſe ungracious acts which have'diſtinguiſhed 
* ur adminiſtration, and which I doubt not were entireh 
A ur own, fhou'd carry with them a ſtrong appearance of 
peiſonal intereſt, and even of perſonal enmity, in a_quar- 
ter where no ſuch intereſt or enmity can be ſuppbſed to 
exiſt without the higheſt mjuſtice, and the higheſt diſho- 
nmour? On the other hand, by what injudicious manage 
ment have you contrived it, that the only act of mercy to 
« which you have ever advifed your Sovereign, far from 
wading to che laſtre of a character truly gracious and be- {© 
_  Hevolent, ſhould be received with univerſal difapprobation W 
duc diſguſt? I ſhall canfider it as a miniſterial meaſure, d. 
becaute" it is an odious one; and as your meaſure, my W ” 
Bord Duke; becauſe you are the miniſter. fi 
As lengas the trial of this chairman was depending, | 
it was natoral enough that government ſhould Five him . 
every poffible effeouragement and ſupport. The honour. ! 
able ſervice for which he was hired, and the ſpirit with 
| - - which he performed it, made'a common cauſe between W ' 
| your Grace and him. The miniſter, who by ſecret cor- Ml 
ruption invades the freedom of elections, and the ruffizan, 
E -- ® „ by open violence, deſtroys that freedom, are em- 
> " barked in the ſame. bottom. They have the ſame intereſts, 
E and mutually feel for. each other. To do juſtice to your 
| Grace's humanity, you felt for M*Quirk as you ought to 
do; and if you had been) contented to aſſiſt him indi- 
rectly, without a notorious denial of juſtice, or openly 
inſulting the ſenſe of the nation, you might have ſatis- 
2 fied every duty of political friend{lip, without commuting 
_o the honour. of your Sovereign, or borandiing the ,reputa- 
tion of his government. But when this unhappy..man 
- , had been folemnly tricd, convicted, and condemned 3 
„ Men e that be had horn frequenly emplkyey 
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u the 1 e) that no excuſe : * Au eould; be 
x mo either from the innocence; of his former life, or the 


umplicity of his character; was it not- hazarding too 
uch, to interpoſe the ＋ 4s the pr + we” between 


his felon and the juſtice of his 7 , You: ought. 
o have known, that an example of this ſort was never ſo 


known. that the lot coulil - not have fallen upon a more 
guilty object. What ſyſtem of government is this ? Nou 
are perpetually. complaining of the riotous ſition;of 
the lower claſs of people; yet, when the Jaws have given 
you the means of making an example in every ſenſe un- 
. by far the moſt, likely to awe the mul- 
titude, you on the offence, and are not aſhamed. to 
give the Ta; of government to-the riots you, complain | 
PS ; 
ee a 


of, and even to future murders... You are partial perha 
to the military mode of execution; an had rather ſee 
ſcore of theſe wretches butchered; by the, guards, 


than | 
one of them ſuffer death by regular courſe'ot law.. How "1-1 
Gre if , my Lord, that, in your-hands, even 4 5 


mercy of : prerogative is n and oppreſſion e to 
ſubje& ? _ 


The meaſure, it ſeems, was fo extraordinary, that you. 13 
thought it neceſſa to give ſome reaſons for it to the 
22 Let them be fairly examined. 


rr - 


eceſſary 'as at preſent 3 and.” . you muſt have | 


[7 


| — 
g 


1. You ſay that Mefits: Bromfield and Starling were 


not examined at M*Quirk's trial. I will tell your Grace 


why they were not. 2 muſt have been examined u 
on oath z and it was 5 een, that their evidence wo "= 
either not benefit, or might be prejudicial to the priſoner. 


Otherwiſe, is it conceivable: that his counſel ſhould ne- 


glect to call in ſuch material evidence??? 


You ſay that Mr. Foot did not ſce the deceaſed 


until after his death. A ſurgeon, my Lord, mult know w. 


very little of his profeſſion, if, upon examining a wound 
or a contuſion, he cannot determine whether it was mor 
tal or not. While the party is alive, a ſurgeon- will be 
cautious of pronouncing; whereas, by the death of the 


patient, he is enabled to conſider both cauſe and effect in 


one view, e e ee, e e 


 Perience. 
| Tex are to thank your Grace for the eſtabliſument 


3 | be ready. enough to believe him, but for one fatal mark, 


* 
1 
— 5 * 


took to uke Bir: Jaines Lowtherlotd ee of Cum» 


"7 The Houſe Lift nn was, cutſed 


and which the whole people of England demanded a inſt; 


"It 3 395 are queſtions you will not anſwer, nor ie it ne- 


either your perſonal or your: political character is con- 


Alder; bee rr Bly mortem is 3 Wyre 
to the laws of Eügland, 3 does honpur to your inven, 
tion. The only materia! objetion to it is, that if Ma 
Fobt's evidence was inſufficient, becauſe he did not ev 
amine the wound till after the death of the party, much 46S 
lels can à negative o inion, given by gentlemen who nel. . 1 
ver ſaw'the body of Mr. Clarke citler before or after lu 
3 derte ou to ſur — che verdict of 2 Jurys 
the ſentence wile ey pes Ah St 

Now, my Lord, let me aſk you,' Has it weler ne 
to your Graee, while you were withdrawing this deſperat6 
| wretch from that juſtice which! the laws had awarded, 


him,” that there i is another 3 o 158*the favourite of 
His country, . whoſe pardon” would have been accepted 
with gratitude, whoſe ; kar would havechealed all our 
diviſions ?- Hare you quite ſorgotten that This man was 
once your Grace s friend Or is it to ae gur! that 
"= will extend the merey of the erown 2” | 


= The character of your private life, and the te- q 
your public reer is an anſwer to Wem all. 
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n TRE fo good m en of your Grace's diſ- 
cernment, that when the author of the vindication of your 


conduct aſſures us, that he writes from his own: mere mo- 
tion, without the leaſt: authority from your Grace, Iſhould 


which, ſeems to be fixed upan every meaſure in which 


cerried, —Your ſirſt attempt to fupport Sir William Proc- 
tor, ended in the election of Mr. Wilkes; the ſecond/en- 
ſured ſucceſs to Mr. Glynn. The extraordinary ſtep you 


berland, has ruined his intereſt in that e wi 15 r 
A 


. 


o 0 ; 


urrence of . 3 de even the miſerable , Ding- | 
ey could not 7 #4 the N of your Grace's pro- 
ection. With uniform experience before us, we 
re authoriſed to ſuſpect, that when. a pretended vindica- 


e bittereſt reflections upon both, it eould not have been 
ritten without your immediate direction and aſſiſtance. 
The author indeed calls God to witneſs for him, with all 
the ſincerity, andi in the very terms of an Iriſh evidenec, 
to the beſt of his knowledge and belief. My Lord, you 
ſhould not encourage theſe appeals to Heaven. Ihe pi- 


1 ous Prince from whom you ar- e to deſcend, — 
4 ſuch fre yen uſe of them in his public declarations,” that 
0 at laſt le alſo. found it neceſſary to appeal to 


Heaven =g eir turn. Your adminiſtration has driyen us 
into circumſtances of equal diſtreſs ʒ beware at leaſt bo W- 
you remind us of the remed j. 

Lou have already much to anſwer for. "Yam: have pw 
yoked this unhappy gentleman to play the fool once more 
in public life, in 1 — of his years and infirmities; and to 
 ſhow'us, that, as you yourſelf are a ſingular inſtance of 
youth without ſpirit, the man who defends you is a no leſs 
remarkable example of age without the benefits of ex 
rience. To follow ſuch a writes minutely would, >. <p 
own periods, be a labour without end. The ſubject too has 
been already diſcuſſed, and is ſufficiently. underſtood. - I 


M*Quirk was the principal charge againſt you, it would 
have been but a decent compliment to your Grace's un- 
derſtanding, to have defended you upon your own prin- 
eiples. hat credit does a. man deſerve, who tells us 
plainly, that the facts ſet forth 1 in the 's proclamation 
were not the true [motives on Which the pardon. WAS 
granted; and that he wiſhes that thoſe chirurgical re- 
ports, which firſt- gave occaſion to certain doubts i in the 
royal breaſt, had not * laid before his Majef * Jou 
ſee, my Lord, that even your friends cannot de nd your 
actions, without changing your principles ; nor uſa. 
deliberate meaſure of government, -withqut contra 
the main. aſſertion. on which it was ſoundet. 
The conviction of M*Quirk. had r-duced you to a 4. 


. in which it was * for ata n 
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ion of your principles and conduct, in reality-coptains . - 


cannot help obſerving, however, that, when the pardoa 0 of 
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delle Ppolidteal intereſt wich! Jour duty, You wet 
=. lige rito abandon an active uſeful partiſan; or 
A —— 2 n from public juſtice,” With your uſual {p 
Tit, you preferred your intereſt to every other Won 
tion ; and with your uſual judgment, you u founded) 
determination upon the only: UNE: which ſhould | bl 
Dae been given to the public.” 
L have frequently cenſured Mr. Wilkes's conduct, y 
your advocate reproaches ang with having devoted myldl 
do the ſervice of ſedition. Tour Grace can beſt inforn 
un, for which of Mr. Wilkes's good. qualities you firſt he 
noured him wih yονẽ,Llriendſnip, or how long it was be 
el nh we diſobvered thoſe bad ones in him, at ich, 
e eee r Sant offended. Remember, my 
8 you aed your coliticttion. with Me vai 
W a hat been"tonvicted of thoſe erimtz 
Which you have ſince taken pains to repreſent in the 
PpPlackeſt colours of blaſphomy and treaſon. How unlucky 
it chat the firſt inſtance you have given us of a ſcrupy- 
Ads regard to decorum is united with the breach of a mo- 
ral obligation! For my own part, my Lord, I am 
di. affirm, that if Thad been weak enough to form tuch 
| _triendilnp, I would never have been baſe enongh l 
tray it. But let Mr. Wilkes's character be what it may, 
cchis at leaſt is certain, that, circumſtznegd as he is 'with 
regard to the public, even his vices Plead for him. "The 
, *_ people of England have too much Giſcerriment to fuer 
your Grace to take advantage of the ſailings of a Ui 
character, to eſtabliſn a precedent by which the publi 
berty is affected, and which you may hereafter, with . 
| eaſe and ſatisfaction, employ to the ruin of the beſt men in 
the kingdom. Content yoùrſelf, my Lord, with the 
many advantages which the unſullicd 'puricy of your own 
character has * you over your unhappy, deſerted friend. 
| Avail yourſelf of ali the * giving picty of / the eourt you 
ee in; and bleſs God that you's are not as other men 
E _ Are, extortioners, unjuſt, adulterers, or even as this 
dee püblican.“ In a heart void of Feeling, the laws of ho- 
e and good faith" may be violated pay, and 
. "there you may ſafely indul ge your genius: But the ds of 
- . « *Kngtindfhall not be — HY? even 'by* your holy veal to 
A 7 a” Sager} 4 anch N h have ſuccceded = 
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ro MR EDWARD, WESTON. es: 
April 21. 75 
T's1D.yod were an old man i without the benefit "Bo 
experience. It ſeems you are alſo a volunteer with the . 
ſpend of twenty commiſſions; and at a period when all 
oſpeRts ate at an end, you are ſtill looking forward 0 
wards which you cannot enjoy. No man is better ac 
uinted with the bounty of government. gs ne...” 


— —— — ton 

Temeraire vieſllard, — 2 
n deſcend 0 an atercaton either oY 
otence of your or the peeviſhm our diſeaſes, - 
NO- — — 8 it is, has been fo little read, 
dat the public cannot know how far you have a right 
give me the lie, vithout the enn citation of your 
n words. Ls 
Page 6.—* 1. That be is perſusded that the motives 
which he (Mr. Weſton) has alleged, muſt appear ful- 
7 ly ſufficient, with or without the l of * ſure. 
er geons. 
2. That thoſe. very motives uber HAVE Bent the 
U. foundation on which the Earl of Rochfort thought pro- 
ual Pry, 3 
in 3. That he cannot - BUT kEGRET that the Earl of | 
Rochfort ſeems to have thought proper to lay the chi- 


«77 


vn rurgical reports before the King, in preference W all ths 

ad. Wother ſufficient motives,” &. 

ou Let the public determine whether this be defending go : 

ien rnment on their principles or your own. | 


The ſtyle and language peu have adopted are, 1 con- 
fs, not Kae elegance of your own' 9 
to the dignity of the cauſe you have undertaken. Every - 
mmon Fa writes raſcal and villain” under his pic. 
res; becauſe the pictures themſelves have neither ehA- 3 
Qer nor reſemblande. But the works of a _ > 
1 9 
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wire no index. His features and colo ring are ta 
tom nature. The impreſſion they make is mme liate ay 
uniform; nor is it poſſible to miſtake his cha acters, wt 
ter they repreſent the treachery of a miniſter, or f 
E” . | abuſed fimplicity of a king. 
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10 HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
ei.... n, 
Pnnx ſyſtem you ſeemed to have adopted, whi 
1 Tord Chatham — left you at the Vee of af 
2 fairs, gave us no promiſe of that uncommon exertion ( 
” - . , vigour: which has ſince illuſtrated- your character ar 
'-_ diſtinguiſhed your adminiſtration... Far from diſcoveri 
2 ſpirit bold enough to invade the firſt rights of the peopl 
If and the firſt principles of the conſtitution, you were ſen 
pulous of exerciſing even thoſe powers with which 4 
__ - "executive branch of the legiſlature is legally inveſted. Wpri 
_ have not yet forgotten how long Mr. Wilkes was ſüfferi tui 
to 1 at large, nor how long he was at liberty to cure 
vas 


: or the city and county, with all the terrors of an ou 
lawry hanging over him. Our gracious Soyereign hilthe 


not yet forgotten the extraordinary care you took of | 
-, > -dignity, and of the ſafety of his perſon, when, at a cril 
EF which courtiers affected to call alarming, you left the main 
© tropolis expoſed for two nights together to every ſperit 
olf riot and diſorder. The — of the NN re — 
tom inſult was then ſufficiently provided for in Mr. Cot 
wuap's firmneſs, and Lord Weymouth's diſcretion ; whil 
EE the prime miniſter of Great Britain, in a rural retireme 
and in the arms of faded beauty, had loſt all memory 
bis Sovereign, his country, and himſelf. In thefe U 
ſtances you might have acted with vigour, for you wou 
base had the ſanction of the laws to ſupport you. II 

friends of government might have defendęd you withoo 
ſhame; and moderate men, who wiſh well to the pen 
and good order of ſociety, might have had a pretence 
mapplauding your conduct. But theſe, it ſeems, were i 
o occaſions worthy of your Grace's interpoſition. Tou. 
n 13.2. 03 BBs LPT IRET,, r n 
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ſcrved the proofs of your intrepid ſpirit for trials of great 


graceful relaxation of the executive authority had given 
you a claim of credit to indulge in exceſſes ſtill mote dan 


your former neghgencs, and to balance. the non-execution 
of the laws with a breach of the conſtitution. From one 


between the weakneſs aud the fury of the paſſions, one 
moment's interval for the firmneſs of the unilerſtanding.” - 
- Theſe obſeryations, general as they are, might eaſily be 
extended into a faithfal- — 
tration, and perhaps may be the employment of a future 
hour. But the buſineſs of the preſent moment will not 
ſuffer me to look back to a ſeries of events, which: ceaſe 
to be intereſting or important, becauſe they are ſucceeded 
dy a meaſure ſo ſingularly daring, that it excites all our 
Wattention, and engroſſes all our reſentment. 
Tour patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been crowned with _ 
cceſs. With this precedent” before you, with the 
orinciples on which it was eſtabliſhed, and with a fu- 
ferasEture Houſe of Commons, perhaps leſs virtuous than the 
) Ca 
1 out che treaſury, may be repreſented as completely as 
n che county of Middleſex: Poſterity will be indebted to 
of Myour Grace for not contenting yourſelf with a te ry. 
| crilfxpedient, but entailing upon them the immediate blet-" 
re maiſlings of your adminiſtration. - Boroughs were already 
oY neither be purchaſed nor intimidated... But their Jolemn. 
etermined election may be rejected, and the man they 


wü eteſt may be appointed, by another choice, to repre- 
meint them in parliamęnt. Yet it is admitted, that the ſhe- 
ory its obeyed the laws and performed their duty ®. The 
efe Heturn they made muſt have been legal and valid, of un- 


wou boubtedly they would have been cenſured for making it. 
A ith every good · natured allowance for ydur Graee's: | 
vithoourh and inexperience, there are ſome things which 
u cannot but know. You cannot but know chat tlie 
ght of the frecholders to adhere to their choice (even 
uppoſing it 1mproperly- exerted) was as clear and indiſ- 
table as that the Houſe of Commons to exclude one 
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er hazard and importance: and now, as if the moſt diſ- nn ol 
gerous, you ſeem determined to compenſate amply for! 


extreme you ſuddenly ſtart to the other, without leaving, ; 2 


"hiſtory of your Grace's admini- 


preſent,” every county in England under the auſpices 


oo much at the mercy of government. Counties could 


5 33 is it pcſſible for you not ts of 
3 "= em wide diſtance. there is between the negative power ff pa 
Be. - one man, and the poſitive power of appointing Wl wi 
EE - 2 right of expulſion, in the moſt favourable Wl in 
ſenſe, is no more than the cuſtom of parliament. The as 
right of election is the very eſſence of the conſtitution. W. 
J "To violate that right, and much more to transfer it to am ¶ the 
other ſet of men, is a ſtep leading immediately to the dif 
ſolution of all government. So far forth as it operates, it ¶ dic 
2 conſtitutes. a Houfe of Commons which does hot repreſent Nin 
* > the people. A Houſe of Commons ſo formed en in- ter. 
| - volve a contradiction and the groſſeſt confuſion of ideas ſon 
| but there are ſome miniſters, my Lord, whoſe: views cart 
© only be anſwered. by reconciling abſurdities, and making 
the ſame propefition, which is falſe and TE in args 
ment, true in fact. 
This meaſure, my. E is haworen attended with one 
-_ — conſequence favorable to the people; which I am per- 
ſluaded you did not foreſee ®, While the conteſt lay be. 
teen miniſtry and Mr. Wilkes, his ſituation and pri- 
vate character gave you advantages over him, which com- 
mon candour, if not the memory of your former friend 
| ſhip, ſhould e punt you to make uſe of; To = 
us men, d an opportunity of exaggerati 
— l paſt life; We —. 5 10 held 
the pernicious conſequences of faction. Men, who 
with this character looked no farther than to 8 on 
before them, were not difſatisfied' at feeing Mr. Wi 
'- _ excluded from parliament. You have now Anker: care to 
mdamift the queſtion; or rather, you have created a new ons, 
in which Mr. Wilkes is no more concerned than any other 
Engliſh gentleman. Tou have united this country againſt 
you on one grand conſtitutional point, on the G eilten of 
which our exiſtence, as a free people, abſolutely depends 
Dou have aſſerted, not in words but in fact, that the 1e- 
© prefentationin parliament does not depend u pon the choice 
1 of the freeholders. If ſuch a en ean Face hr happen 
_ _ once, it may happen frequently ;- it may 
Anand if three 78 votes, by any l de of rea La 
- ing\whatſoever, can prevail a ind 10 hundred, the 
_ fame reaſoning would Na, co giveawMr. Luttrell his 
., OOO or even with one. - My 
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in ſpirit rior und ding, wen, ot rout treated them 
as if they had neither ſenſe to feel, nor ſpirit to reſent. 
We have reaſon' to thank God and our anceſtors, that 


ſtand the iſſue of ſuch a conflict; and with every preju- 
dice in favour of your intentions, I ſee no ſuch abilities 

in your Grace as ſhould entitle you to ſucceed in an en- 
terpriſe, in which tlie ableſt and baſeſt of your predeceſ- 
ſors have found their deſtruction? Fou may continue to 
deceive your gracious maſter with falſe reprefentations of 
the temper-and' condition of his ſubjects. You may com- 

mand a venal vote, becauſe it is tlie common eſtabliſhed 
appendage of your office. But never hope that the free- 
holders will make a tame ſurrender of their rights, or that 
an Engliſh army will jein with you in overturmng the li- 

berties of their country. They know that their firſt duty 


ri. ts citizens is paramount to all ſubſequent engagements; _ 

m<Wor will they prefer the diſcipline, or even the honours of 

_ heir profeſſion, to thoſe ſacred original rights, which be- 
1 


onged to them before they were ſoldiers, and wluch they 
him and poſſeſs as the birth- right of Engliſhmen. 
Neturn, my Lord, before it be too late, to that eaſy, in- 
pid ſyſtem which you firſt ſet out with. Take back your 
miſtreſs; the name of friend may be fatal to her, for it 


ker Wezds to treachery and perſecution. Indulge the people. 
e ta end Newmarket. Mr. Luttrell may _— 
Ine; eat; and Mr. Wilkes, if not perſecuted, will ſoon be 
ther drgotten; To be weak and inactive, is ſafer than to be 
inſt inng and criminal ; and wide is- the diſtance between a 
n . ot of the populace and a convuiſion of the whole king 
n 


om. You may live to make the experiment, but no ho- 
it man can with you ſhould ſurvive it. EY 
W i Jvxrus. 


of this attack upon the conſtitution are too plain and pal. 
pable not to alarm the dulleſt apprehenfion. I truſt ou 
will find, that the le of England are neither deficient *_ 


there never yet was a miniſter in this country who'could - 
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niſter, and ſtatin 


| as they have been, and 


Ws 
F BE 7 a your predeceſſors had abilities ſu 
; | people, they did not dare to offer a direct inſult to thei 
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tion of conduct, without the momentary imputation 


ſſſiſtency ſhould never once have betrayed; you into 
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10 nis GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. =) _ 
„MV LORD, „ 2 OY OT x May 30. 176g, 
9 Lg er ures in arp you have been moſ 
ſucceſsful had been ſu ed by any tolerable a ance 
of argument, I pork 2051 though aiy time. nouly em. 
ployed in continuing to examine your congqwet as a mi 
it fairly to the public. But when 
8 higheſt national importance carried 
| the firſt principles of the conſh 
tution openly violated, without argument or One 
confeſs I give up the cauſe in de r The meanelt of 


Th. 


ſee queſtions of 


cient to give a colou 
to their meaſures. If they invaded the rights of the 
-.. underſtanding ; and in former times, the moſt yenal par 
haments- made it a condition in their. bargain with the 
miniſter, that he ſhould furnith them with ' ſome pla 
ſible pretences for ſelling their country and themſclye 
Tou have had the merit of introdueing a more compen 
dious ſyſtem of government and logic. You neither at 
dreſs yourſelf to the paſſions, nor to the. underſtandinj 
but ſimply to the touch. You apply yourſelf immediat 
ly to the feelings of your friends; who, contrary to th 
| 7 $2508 of parliament, never enter heartily into. a deba 
-untilmey hare dee nos 67 lt 
Relinquiſhing, therefore, all idle views of amendme! 
to your Grace, or of benefit to the public, let me be pe 
mitted to conſider your character and conduct merely : 
à ſubject of curious ſpeculation.— There is ſomething 
both, which «diſtinguiſhes you not only from all otht 
mminiſters, but all other men; it is not that you do weren 
by deſign, but that you ſnould never do right by miſtak 
It is not that your indolence and your activity have bee 
©. equally miſapplied ; but that the firſt uniform princip! 
or, if I may call it, the genius of your life, ſhould ha 
carried you through every poſſible change and contrad| 


...colour of a virtue; and that the wildeſt ſpirit of inco 
a 1 
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. honourable action. This I own gives an air of * 7 
unity to your fortune as well as to your. diſpoſition. 3 
us look back together to a ſcene in which a mind like 

ours will find nothing to repent of. Let us try, my 
16. Lord, how well you have ſupported the various relations 
ok in which you ſtood, to your ſovereign, your country, your , _: 
nee friends, and yourſelf. Give us, if it be poſſible, ſome _— 
excuſe to poſterity, and to ourſelves, for ſubmitting to 
your adminiſtration. If not the abilities of a great mi- 
niſter, if not the integrity of a patriot, or- the fidelity of. 
a friend, ſhow us at leaſt the firmneſs of a man. —- For 
the ſake of your miſtreſs, the lover ſhall be ſpared. I - 
will not lead her into public, as you have done, nor will! 
WJ | inſult the memory of departed beauty. Her ſex, which 
none made her amiable in your eyes, makes her reſpect- 
lc in bin oe or ST Og ä 

The character of the reputed anceſtors of ſome. men, 
has made it poſſible for their deſcendants to be vicious in | 
A the extreme, without being degenerate. 'Thoſe-of our 

Grace, for inſtance, left no diſtreſſing examples of vir- | 

tue even to their legitimate poſterity; and you may loox 
back with pleaſure to an illuſtrious pedigree, in Whick 
heraldry has not left a ſingle good quality upon record to | 
uſult or upbraid yOu. Lou have better proofs of out 
deſcent, my Lord, than the regiſter of a marriage, or any. 
troubleſome inheritance of reputation. There are fome 3 
tereditary ſtrokes. of character, by which a family may 
de as clearly diſtinguiſhed, as by the blackeſt features of 
the Maire harles the Firſt lived and died a hy- 
pocrite. Charles the Second was a hypocrite of another 
ſort, and ſhould have died upon the fame ſcaffold, At 
the diſtance of a century, we ſee their different charac- - } 
ters happily revived and blended in your Grace,” Sullen = 
on and ſevere without religion, prefligate without gaiety, ou 
sten live like Charles the Second, l being an amiable 
e bee companion ; and, for aught I know, may die as his fa- 


zcipic ker did, without the reputation of a martyr. _ _ 

= Yon had already taken your degrees with credit in 
thoſe ſchools. in which the Engliſh nobility are formed to 
öortue, when you were introduced to Lord ams 3 
protection ?, From Newmarket, White's, and the-oppo- _ ᷑ 
FFF ˙ with.an air of yopull#ly,” gu 
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| - - ryiot of no unpromiſing expectations. Lord Chatham 


ſh 
to 
WI 
no 
ingham. When the Duke of Cumberland's firſt nego- b 
= yo 
yu 
OV 
h 
te 


* 
3 


genius, and more likely to fix your diſpoſition. 


FR 1 , Pha. 2 
. Which young men uſyally ſet out with, and ſeldom pre. th 
ferre: grave and plauſible enough to be. thought fit for K 
- buſineſs ; too young for treachery; and, in ſhort, a pa- 


was the earlieſt object of your political wonder and at- 
tachment; yet you deſerted him, upon the firſt hopes 


that offered of an equal ſhare of power with Lord Rock- 


tiation failed, and when the favourite was puſhed to the 
laſt extremity, you ſaved him by joining an adminte 
' < ftration in which Lord Chatham had-refufed to engage. 


”, Still, however, he was your friend: and you are yet to 


explain to the world, why you conſented to act without 
bim; or why, after uniting with Lord Rockingham, you 
deſerted and betrayed him. Tou complained that no 

_- meaſures were taken to ſatisfy your patron z and that 
- , 5647 iend My. Wilkes, who had ſuffered ſo much for 


FE: the party, had been abandoned to his fate. They have 


{a 

nc 

it 

ſe 
fine contributed, not a little, to your prefent plenitude 1 
of power: yet, I think, Lord Chatham has leſs reaſon I x 
#h22- C727 19 be fatisfied ; and as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, m 
perhaps, the greateſt misfortune of his hfe that you ſhould Iſl in 
* 
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gracious maſter 


your former f iendſhip with him. 
es you a perſecutor, 


- underſtands your character; and 

| becauſe you have been a friend. ” 
Lord Chatham formed his laſt adminiftration upon 
principles which you certainly,concurred in, or you could 
neyer have been placed at the head of the Treaſury. By 
deſcrting thoſe principles, and by acting in a direct con- 
tradiction to them, in which he found you were ſecretly 

ſupported in the cloſet, you ſoon forced him to leave ou in 

to yourſelf, and to withdraw his name from an admini- n 


ave lo many compenſations to 2 in the cloſet for 


gration which had been formed on the credit of it. Ton I f. 


had then a proſpect of friendſhips better ſuited to 2 a 
fo 
at 


riage is the point on which every rake is Ration 
hſt : and eroly, * Lord, you may well be weary of the 
eircuit you have taken; for you have now fairly travelled WW 0. 
political zodiac, from the Scor- f 


en 
throw ny ben in the | 
| - pion, in which. you my Lord Chatham, to the hopes By, 
ef Virgin“ in the ho 
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of Bloomſbury. One would 
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55 — „5653 
think that you had had ſufficient ience of the frailty - 
of nuptial engagements, or, at leaſt, that ſuch a friend- 
ſhip as ” os of Bedford's . have been {ecured - 
to you auſpicious marriage of your late Ducheſs 
with r his nephew. But ties of this Beal nature can- 
not be drawn too cloſe ; and it may poſſibly be a part of 
the Duke of Bedford's ambition, after making her an 
honeſt woman, to work a miracle of the ſame ſort upon 
your Grace. This worthy nobleman has dealt in 
virtue. There has been a large conſumption of it in his 
own family; and, in the way of traffic, I dare ſay, he 
has bought and fold more than half the repreſentative in- 
. - „„ rat? 

n a political view, this union is not imprudent. The 
| favour of princes is a periſhable commodity, Leu have 
r to command the cloſet ; and if 

y to betray one friendſhip more, you may | 


ut be 

ſet even Lord Bute at defiance. Mr. Stuart Mackenzi 

may poſſibly remember what uſe the Duke of Bedford . 

uſually makes of his power; and our gracious Sovereign, 

I doubt not, rejoices at this firſt ap of union a- 

mong his ſervants. His late Majeſty, under the happy 

influence of a family connection between his miniſters, 

r relieved bee e 1 ä 
ive prince may per erve, wi icion, by 

what degrees why ant grows upon his. maſter, 

from the firſt unlimited profeſſions of duty and attach- 1 

n ment, to the painful repreſentation of the neceſſity of the © |! 

royal, ſervice, and ſoon, in regular progreſſion, to the 

7 WW humble inſolence of dictating in all the obſequious forms 

of peremptory ſubmiſſion. The interval is carefully em- 

ly ployed in forming connections, creating intereſts, colleQt- 

ing a party, and laying the foundation of double mar- 

* nages ; until the deluded prince, who thought he had 

found a creature proſtituted to his ſervice, and inſigniſij- 

cant enough to be always dependent upon his pleaſure, 

” WW finds him at laſt too ſtrong to be commanded, and too 

at WF formidable to be removed. 5 .. 6 hh 1 15 

1 Your Grace's public conduct, as a miniſter, is but the 

*. counter part of your private hiſtory the ſame incon- 

1 * the ſame contradictions. In America we trace 

Je, from the frit oppoſition to the Stamp Act, on pin - 


* 


ü 3 
A. 
1 N % ; 
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-  \ciples of convenience, to Mr. Pitt's ſurrender of the right! 
men forward to Lord Rockingham's ſurrender of tht 
fact; then back again to Lord Rockingham's declaration 
of the right; then forward to taxation with Mr. Town. 
hend; and in the laſt inſtance, from the gentle Conway 
” undetermined diſcretion, to blood and compulſion with 
the Duke of Bedford: Yet, if we may believe the ſim- 


$4 


— 


not 

plieity of Lord: North's eloquence, at the opening of nen ſecr 

-  -ſeſhons," you are once more to be the patroꝑ of America . 
Is this the wiſdom'of a great miniſter? or Wit the omi hon 
I nous vibratien of a pendulum? Had you no opinion off tior 
pour own, wy el or was it the gratifieation of be. abl. 
3 255 every party with which you have been united hap 
und of deſerting every political principle in which you ca 
3 eee e J7ͤ 12 EB OS and 
Tour enemies may 3 without regret from a 
mis admirable ſyſtem” of provineial government. They bee 
Will and gratification*enough in the ſurvey of your do- che 
mee agg foreign peer. so 


I inftead of diſowning Lord Shelburne, the Britiſh 
eecurt had interpoſed with dignity and firmneſs, you know, tim 
way; d, that Corſica would never have been invaded. (ce 
be French fac the weakneſs of a giſtracted miniſtry, WM fo 
and de in treating you contempt. They his 
would probably have yielded in ths firſt inſtance, rather Wl ſtic 
than hazard 2 rupture with this country ;, but, being H ha 
once engaged, they cannot retreat, without diſhonour. Wsc: 
. *Common ſenſe foreſees conſequenees which have eſcaped i 
Four Graee's penetration. Either we ſuffer: the French Mor 
to make an acquifition, the importance of which you have Win 
probably no conception of 3 or we oppoſe them by mW, 
 -underhand management, which only diſgraces us in the Wy 

| , "eyes of Europe, without anſwerin _y purpoſe of 'policy Nn 
> -6r prudence. From ſecret, indirect aſſiſtance, a tranſition al 

to ſome” more open deciſive, .meaſure becomes unayoid- ſu} 
able z till at laſt we find ourſelves principal in the war, ¶ co 
and are. obliged to hazard every thing for an object whieh Wh 
might have originally been obtained without expence er dh. 
5 danger. Jam not verſed in the politics of the north; I. 
but this I believe is certain, that half the money you Wl us 
baue diſtributed to carry the expulfion of Mr. Wilkes, 4 he 
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my Lord ? or did the coy reſiſtance you have conſtan 
rupting the Divan? .. Your friends in 
year can be ſpared in penſion to Sir John Moore, it would 


ſecret ſervice of the public. * 
- You will 


y, perhaps, that the fituation of affairs-at 


tion. Here, I confeſs, you have been active. An ami- 
able, accompliſhed prince, aſcends the throne under the 
happieſt of all auſpices, the acclamations and united af- 
fections of his ſubjects. The firſt meaſures of his reign, 


S058 5 3 Boe” = & 


have kept the Turks at your devotion. Was it economy, 
1 


not have diſgraged you to have allowed ſomething to the 


met with in the Britiſh ſenate, make _— deſpair of cor- D 79 
eed have the firſt 
claim upon your bounty; but if five hundred pounds x - 
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home demanded and engroſſed the whole of your atte- 


and even the odium of a fayourite, Were not able to: - 


av ; 


ma ſhake their attachment. Your ſervices, my Lord, have 
been moxe ſucceſsful. Since you were permitted to take 
10-B the lead, we have ſeen the natural effects of a ſyſtem of 
government at once both odious and contemptible. We. 
in have ſeen the laws ſometimes ſcandalouſly relaxed, ſome- 
ui times violently ſtretched beyond their tone. We have 
d. i ſeen the perſon. of the e inſulted; and in pro- 
„found peace, and with an undiſputed title, the fidelity of 
e lis ſubjects brought by his own ſervants into public que- 
er I ſtion : . Without abilities, reſolution, or intereſt, you 
ng have done more than Lord Bute could accompliſh with all 
. Scotland at his heels. r nike 

et Your Grace, little anxious perhaps either for preſent 
chor future reputation, will not deſire to be handed down 
. in theſe colours to poſterity. You: have reaſon to flatter 


yourſelf that the memory of your adminiſtration will ſur- 
e even the forms of a conſtitution. which our anceſtors 
0) WW Vainly hoped would be immortal: and as for your perſon- 


on Wl al character, I will not, for the honour of human nature, 
d- WY fuppoſe that you can wiſh zo have it remembered. The. 
condition of the preſent times is deſperate. indeed: but 


el were is a debt que to thoſe who come. after us; and it is 


* 


* do not give you to poſterity as a pattern to imitate, hut 


as KL udn Se De. deter; and as your conduit compre- 
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- principles of the conſtitution, been openly invaded, and 
he very name of an electien made ridiculous, oy Bo uh 
; ou appointment of Mr. Luttrell ? 

11 not the Duke of Graften frequently lead his 

iſtrels into public and even place her at the head of his 
table, as if he had pulled down an ancient temple of Ve- 
anus, and could bury all deceney and ſhame under the 
| e PO Ines of Mr. . 
2. bs net the character of his preſu be cen 
4 N50 * gly warked in him as if he had deſcended from them 
© in.5 diet leg itimate line? The idea of his death is only 

Eee? and whot is prophecy bot a narrative preced 


t ö firſt who raiſed Bim to 
. the firſt whom be 


1 wr 7. Di he ng jig wid Lord Reale and ber 


. . 6. Was he not the boſom friend of Mr, Wilkes, when 
5 7 | beep * to ON AE | hy * s. 11 


* 


=, | TO THE FRINTER « or rus eden. cn 
. 7 nah „ Ne x2. 276, 
3 Valle of Gren E Bot finding l po 
| ' - convenient to enter into a conteſt with Junius, are now of 
reduced to rhe laſt melancholy reſource of defeated argue 10 
ment, the flat general charge. of ſcurrility and falſehood, lat 

1 As for his fiyle, I ſhall leave it to the erities,. The truth Ne. 
ef his faQts is of more importance to rhe public. They 
—_ of-fuch'a nature, that I think a bare contradiRion ref 
|  . will have no weight with any man who judges for him- © 
B h 
WE in his laſt lerter. | * 
| I. Have not the firſt ri ts of the people, and the firſ 10 
5 


* 
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J. Did he not take his 8 with 5 at News 


** White's, and . oſition ? 
8. After deſerting Lord Chatham's principles, and ſa- 
erificin * his friendſhip, is he not now cloſely united with 
a ſet 


all — been equally and conſtantly deteſted W this 
1 — upon the turf; 
to offer a groſſer 9 to a 8 which has fo very 
lately cleared away 
pence of more than h 
10. ls there any one 
reſpect to America, whi 


ſucceſſively adopted and abandened; . 
11. Is there not a bagular mark of ſhame ſet ö 


a million ? r 
of wick 


to the opprobrium of m g > near relation of dne who: 
had debauched his wife —In the name of decency 


xe theſe amiable couſins to meet at their wincle's table? 


—[t will be a ſcene in CEdipus, without the diſtreſe.— 1s 
F or beauty or is the amorou youth in 


The reſt is notorious. Thet Corfica has been, luise 


to the French; that in ſome inſtances the laws have been 
ſeandalouſſy relaxed, and in others daringly violated 3 and 


that the King's ſubjects have been called upom to aſſure 


lim of hes ee, in ſpite of the meaſures of nen. 
rants. * 


A writer, who builds his arguments apo, Fas lch s | 


Deren He is not to be an- 
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men, who, though they have occaſionally joined 
Ae all parties, have in every different Crate, and alt 


; ir John Moore  pen6on of fire hundred 
his ma an Kfance 
3 — a-miniter | 


e beggary of the civil lit ar dle e. 
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man, who has ſo little delicacy and feeling” as to fubmikt- 
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Ti name of Old Noll is deſtined to be the 
ruin of the houſe of Stuart. There is an ominous fata- 
- lity in it, which even the ſpurious deſeendants of the fx 
mily cannot efcape. | Oliver Cromwell had the merit of 
conducting Charles the Firſt to the block. * Your corre: 
ſpondent Old: Noll appears to have the ſame deſign upon 
the Duke of Grafton. His arguments conſiſt better with 
the title he has aſſumed, than with the principles he pro- 

_  feſſes; for, though he pretends to be an advocate for the 
Duke, he takes care to give us the beſt reaſons why his 
Patron ſhould regularly follow the fate of his preſumptive ¶ de 
- -— anceſtor, —Through the whole eourſe of the Duke of Wl cx 
Grafton's life, I e a ſtrange endeavour to unite contra. ra 

- . ditions, which cannot be reconciled. He marries, to be Wl fo 
- divorced; he keeps a miſtreſs, to remind him of conjugal Wl nc 
endearments; and he chooſes ſuch friends, as it is virtue ly 
nn him to deſert. If it were poſſible for the genius of that Wl bu 
F -_ . abeompliſhed preſident who pronounced ſentence upon Ml M 
Charles the Firſt to be revived in ſome modern fyco- L 
hant *, his Grace, I doubt not, would by ſympathy dif- Wl th 
3 dn ang dle dregs of mankind, and take him for N 
2 guide in thoſe paths which naturally conduct a miniſter I th 
ORR T ĩ˙ Ä¼‚— on 
The aſſertion that two thirds of the nation approve of 
the acteptance of Mr. Luttrell (for even Old Noll is too m 
modeſt to call it an election), can neither be maintained r 
dor eonfuted by argument. It is a point of fact, on WW = 
which every Engliſh gentleman will determine for him- b 
fſelf. As to layers, their profeſſion is ſupported by the I h 
” _  mdiſcriminate defence of right and wrong; and I confeſs p 
Is have not. that opinion of their knowledge or integrity, MW © 
td chink it neceſſary that they ſhould decide for me upon il " 
2 plain conſtitutional queſtion. With reſpect to the ap- Ne 
pointment of Mr. Luttrell, the chancellor has never yet Ill P 
given any authentic opinion. Sir Fletcher Norton is in- 
> + deed an honeſt, a very honeſt man; and the Attorney 
General is ex offcio the guardian of liberty, to take care, 
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1 preſume, chat it ſhallnever break out into a criminal 9 


excels. Doctor Blackſtone is Solicitor to the Queen. 
The Doctor recolle&ed that he had a place to'prelerve, 
though he forgot that he had a reputation to loſe. We 
„have now the good fortune to -underſtand the Doctor's 
ie WY principles as well as writings, For the defence of trutß, 
„of law, and reaſon, the Doctor's book may be ſafely con- 
>» WT ſulted ; but whoever wiſhes to cheat a neighbour' of his 
of Ml eſtate, or to rob a country of its rights, need make no 
& WM (cruple of conſulting the Doctor himſelf. 
Mn 1 of the Engliſh nobility may, for aughht! 
th WW know, ſufficiently juſtify the Duke « Grafton, when he 
o- Ml indulges- his genius in all the faſhionable exceſſes of the 
he age; yet, conſidering his rank and ſtation, I think it would 
is do him more honour to be able to deny the fact, than to 
ve defend it by ſuch authority. But if vice itſelf could be 
of Wl excuſed, there is yet a certain diſplay of it, à certain out- 
2. nage to decency, and violation of public decorum, which, 
be Wl for the benefit of ſociety, ſhould never be forgiven. It is 
ral not that he kept a miſtreſs at home, but that he conſtant- 
ue ly attended her abroad. It is not the private indulgence, 
but the public inſult, of which I complain. The name of 
on Miſs Parſons would hardly have. been known, if the Firſt | 
:0- Lord of the [Treaſury had not led her in triumph through © 
if. W the Opera Houſe, even in the preſence of the Queen 4 
or When we ſee a man act in this manner, we may admit 
er the ſhameleſs depravity of his heart, but what are we to” 
think of his-underſtanding 9 oo nd et 
of W His Grace, it ſeems, is now to be a regular domeſtic 
oo man; and, as an omen of the future delicacy and cors 
ed rectneſs of his conduct, he marries a firſt couſin of the 
on man who had fixed that mark and title of infamy upon 
m- him, which, at the ſame moment, makes a huſband un- 
he le and ridiculous. The ties of conſanguinity max 
poſſibly preſerve him from the ſame fate a ſecònd time 3 
and as to the diſtreſs of meeting, I take for granted the 
on venerable uncle of theſe common couſins has ſettled: the 
p- etiquette in ſuch a manner, that, if a miſtake ſhould hap- 
yet pen, it may reach no farther than from Madame ma femme 
in- to Madame ma ci %. a 94117 
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er - The Due ef Grafton has always ſome excellent rea: 
re, dn for deſerting hivfrivnde><(Cheiage and incapacity: of | 
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ona Lerd Rockingham, or the 
wy ere was a time, indeed, when 
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2 of Mr. M and he Pad 
it the awkward, integri Rigby, an potleſi 
mmorali of Lord Sandwich, . 12 2 | 
If a fate penſion to a *-broken gambler WE an act wor 
2 thy of commendation, the Duke of Grafton's connections Wl >! 
will furniſh him with many opportunities of doing praiſe 
worthy actions; and, as he himſelf bears no part of the Wl li 
expence, the generolity of diſtributing the public money, WM he 
For the ſupport of virtuous families in diftreſs, will be an d 


1 e proof of his Grace's humanity. m 
A As to the public affairs, Old Noll is a little tender of WW a: 
* _ © deſcending to particulars. He does not deny that Corſica ¶ ſc 
das been facrificed to France; and he confeſſes, that, Ml th 
| with regard to America, his patron's meafures have been ¶ re 

. „ eee but then he pramiſes wonders re 
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| - tham. Charles Townfhiend took ſome care of his educa« Wl k: 
W- e heap Wc Boe brorreny, the ell B 
ok political childhood and the vices of puberty. The em i u 
pie of the pa th 
and connections 1 
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m is country. | 
or we . but not until 


be has Tu d his eſtate. 
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Tos GRACE THE DUKE or GRAFTON. 


MY LORD, | ; 
Ir _ had an cos * s 

liked to keep nant” 

heart, 1 perhaps the moſt formi> 

dable miniſter that ever wil emp ipod under > inked | 

monarch, to'a liſh the ruin of a 

neither the feelings of ſhame, the 9 
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the defigns of a miniſter, the people would have too much 
reaſon to lament their condition, if they did not find fome 
reſource in the weaknefs of his und 


ple ſe and Sin” Srv 
employed, to rou engage ns e ; 
NE ee Ts 3 

wo an iffue, on which every Engliſhman, of the narromeſt 
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ſcience, nor the of int aa. . -* 


capacity,” may determine for himſelf: It is not an alarm 


— — 


experienced miniſter would not have hazarded a dired 
+ Invaſion of the firſt principles of the conſtitution, befon 
he had made ſome progreſa in ſubduing the ſpirit of the f 
people. With ſuch a cauſe as yours, my Lord, it is nd col 


fiufficient that you have the court at your devotion, un. ect 


And every villain fancies himſelf a man of abilities. It is 


The fpirit of the favourite had ſome apparent influence 


' leſs you can find means to corrupt or.intimidate the jury,” 
The collective body of the people form that jury, amin 
from their deciſion there is but one appeal. 

Whether you have talents to ſupport you at à criſis of 

- "ſuch difficulty and danger, ſhould long fince have been 

__ conſidered. Judging truly of your diſpoſition, you have det 

perhaps miſtaken the extent of your capacity. Good 

faith and, folly have ſo long been received as ſynonymous 
terms, that oi reverſe propoſition has grown into credit, 


the apprehenſion of your friends, my Lord, that you have MW" 
drawn ſome haſty concluſion of this fort, and that a par- 
tial reliance upon your moral character has betrayed you S 
beyond the depth of your underſtanding. You have now w] 
carried things too far to retreat. You have plainly de- © 
clared to the people what they are to expect from the de 
continuance of your adminiſtration. It is time for your {M 
Grace to conſider what you alſo may expect in return A 
from their ſpirit and their reſenemmennn. f 
-» Since the acceſſion of our moſt *gracious'Soveteign to ry 
the throne; we have ſeen a ſyſtem of government Which Ml 
may well be called a Pen of experiments. Parties of all WM ” 
denominations have been employed and diſmiſſed. The n 
a advice of the ableſt men in this country have been repeat- 
 edly called for and rejected; and when the royal diſplea- 5 
ure has been ſigniſied to a miniſter, the marks of it have Ml © 
uſually been proportioned to his abilities and integrity. Ml © 


upon every | adminiſtration 3 and every ſet of miniſters 1 
preſerved an appearanee of duration as long as they ſub- 2 
mitted to that influence. But there were certain ſervices Ml * 
to be performed for the favqurite's ſecurity, or to gratify 7 
is eee which your predeceſſors in office had the 5 
wiſfdom or the virtue not to undertake. The moment A 

_ . this. refraQory: ſpirit was diſcovered, their diſgrace was 

” - Adetermined. | Lord Chatham d 5 
Nockingham, have.ſucceſlively.. the hour to be diſ- 
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wiſſed for preferring their duty, as ſervants-of the public, 
to thoſe compliances which were expected from their ſta- 


i. 


the tion. A ſubmiſſive adminiſtration was at laſt gradually 

no collected from the deſerters of all parties, intereſt, and 

un. connections; and nothing remained but to find a leader 1 
ry, for theſe gallant, well diſciplined troops. Stand forth, - 2 


me my Lord, for thou art the man. Lord Bute found no 
relource of dependente or ſecurity in the proud nom - 

eu ſuperiority of Lord Chatham's abilities, the ſhrewd'i 

en flexible judgment of Mr. Grenville, nor in the mild but 

ye determined integrity of Lord Rockingham. His views 

oo MW and ſituation required a creature void: of all theſe proper- - 

ties; and he was forced to go through every divifion, re- 

Wl ſolution, compoſition, and refinement; of political chemi 

y, before he happily arrived at the caput mortuim of vi-. 

ive 1710] in your Grace. Flat and inſipid in your retired 

ſtate, but, brought into action, you am vitriol again. 

duch are the extremes of alternate indolence or fury 

which have governed your whole adminiſtration. Your 

je. circumſtances with regard to the people ſoon becoming 

he deſperate, like other honeſt ſervants you determined to 

involve the beſt of maſters in the ſame difficulties with 

ourſelf, : We owe it to your*Grace's well-directed la- _ ũ 
urs, that your Sovereign has been perſuaded to doubt * 
to Jof the affections of his ſubjects, and the people to ſulpet 
ch he virtues of their Sovereign, at a time when both were 

al} {MW 22 queſtionable. You have degraded the Royal dignity 

he into a baſe and diſhonourable competition with Mr. 

Wilkes; nor had you abilities to carry even the laſt con- 

„ emptible triumph over a private man, without the gro- 

ve WJ tt violation of the fundamental laws of the conſtitution 44 

y and rights of the people. But theſe are rights, my Lord, 

oe which you can no more annihilate, than you can the foil © +: 

bo which they are annexed. The queſtion no longer turns... 
he 
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upon points of national honour and ſecurity abroad, or 
on the degrees of expedience and propriety of meaſures 
at home. It was not inconſiſtent * you ſliould aban- 
don the cauſe of liberty in another country, which you 
had perſecuted in your own ; and in the common arts of 
domeſtic corruption, we miſs no part of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's ſyſtem, except- his abilities. In this humble imita- 
ive line you might long have \ proceeded ſafe and con- 
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N 
temptible. Tou'wight rob never have riſen to t 
dignuy of bein * deſpiſed v 


moderation. But it ſeems you meant to be diſtinguiſ 
edz and, to a mind like. yours, there was no other v9 , 


da fame but by the deſtruction of a noble fabric, w 


mud which they 


you thought | had been too long the admiration of my 
uſe you have made 2 the military force 
D change in hea 7 gy as | 
laws. arbitrary a appointment . Luttrell in 
vadles the foundation of the Jaws themſelves, as it mai 
feſtiy transfers the right of legiſlation from thoſe wha 
the people have choſen, to n 0 
ed. With a ſucceſſion of ſuch appointments; we m 
J in the choice d 
which the other towns and counties of England will b 
File ſhare as the devoted county of Middleſex, | 
et I truſt that your Grace will find that the x 
dt this country are neither to be intimidated by vi 
maaſures, nor deceived by refinements, When they. i 
Mr. Iattrell ſeated in the Houſe of Commons by n 
aint of power, and in direct oppoſition to the choice oli 
| whole county, they will not liſten to thoſe ſubtleties b 
which every arbitrary exertion of authority is explaind 
into the law and privilege of parkament. It requires u 
1 uaGon of argument, but ſimply the evidence of thi 
es, to convince them, that to transfer the right 
election from the collective to the repreſentative body 
. the people, contradicts all thoſe ideas of a Houſe of om 
mont, which we; per received from their forefathen 
already, though vainly perhaps, 46 
_ livered to their children. e principles on which thi 
violent r has e have added ſcorn t 
: and forced us to feel, we are not only e 
5 pros but intel. 
Wich what force, my Lord, with what protection, at 
ared to meet the united deteſtation of the people 
of England? The city of London has given a generow 
example to the kingdom, in what manner a king of ti 
country ought-to be addrefled z and I fancy, my. Lord, 
is not yet in your courage to ſtand between your 5c 
reign and the addreſſes of his ſubjects. rw wind 
nn — OEe NY 
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reſs, but vengeance. In vain ſhall you look for protec- 
on to that venal vote, which you have already paid for. | 
Another muſt be purchaſed ; and, to ſave a miniſter, _ * 
ge Houſe of Commons muſt declare themſelves not on- 
independent of their conſtituents, but the determined 
emies of the conſtitution. Conſider, my Lord, whe- A 
ger this be an extremity to which their fears will permit 
em to advance; or, if their protection ſhould fail you, 
ow far you are authoriſed to rely upon the ſincerity of 
ole ale which a pious court laviſhes without reluc- 
ance upon a libertine by profeſſion, It is not indeed the 
aſt of the thouſand contradictions which attend you, 

bat a man, marked to the world by the groſſeſt violation 
all ceremony and decorum, ſhould be the firſt ſervant 
a court, in which prayers are morality, and agg" | 
religion. Truſt not too far to appearances, by which . *' 
our predeceſſors have been deceived, though they have 

ot been injured. Even the beſt of -princes may at laſt 
iſcover, that this is a contention, in which every thing 
nay be loſt, but nothing can he gained; and as you be- 

ame miniſter by accident, were adopted without choice, 

ſted without confidence, and contmued without fa» 

dur, be aſſured, that, whenever an occaſion preſſes, = 

ill be diſcarded without even the forms of regret. You 

ll then have reaſon to be thankful, if you are permitted 
D 

lor ur life, the co puri 

our dee with thoſe of their hi r 9 | 
houſand other recommending circumſtances, has choſen 

ou to encourage the growing virtue of their ee and 
d preſide over their education. Whenever irit of 
liltributing prebends and biſhopricks ſhall have departed 

rom you, will find that learned ſeminary perfectly 
covered from the delirium of an inſtallation, and, what 

i truth it ought to be, once more a ul ſcene of | 
133 | = meditation. eee SE 
Irs univerſity will no longer diſtreſs modeſty, 

dy propoſing ney; S> a pattern to their Leden The 
earned dulneſe of declamation will be filent z and ven 
de venal muſe, though happieſt in fiction, will forget 2 
four virtues. Tet, for the benefit of the ſueceeding age, 

could with that your retreat might be deferred, until 
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99 14055 4 GREAT ** of- uſeleſs argument might hay 
been ſaved in the political conteſt, which has ariten fron: 
the expulſion of Mr, Wilkes, and The ſubſequent appoinMc: | 
ment of Mr. Luttrell, if the queſtion had been once ſtate. 
with preciſion, to the ſatisfaction of each party, auf 
1 underſtood them both. But in this, as in a. 
- moſt every other di pute, it uſually happens, chat mud. 
time. is loſt in referring to a- multitude of caſes and prolifſſ 
cedents, which — nothing to the purpoſe; or 11 
maintaining propoſitions, which are either not . , cc 
or, whether they be admitted or denied, are entirel 14 4 
different as to the matter in debate; until at laſt th br 
mind, perplexed and confounded with the endleſs ſubti E 
ties of. controverſy, loſes fight of the main queſtion, au en 
never arrives at truth. Both parties in the diſpute ne 
apt enough to practiſe theſe diſſioneſt artiſices. The mi to 
Vhs is conſcious of the weakneſs of bis cauſe, is intereſ f n 
eld in concealing it: and, on the other ſide, it is not un fu 
common to ſee a good cauſe mangled by advocates whiff i, 
do not know the real ſtrength of it. th 
I ſhould be glad to know, for inſtance; to what pur at 
hl in the preſent. caſes ſo many precedents have bei b. 
produced to prove, that the Houſe of Commons have b. 
t to expel one of their own members; that it belong n 
to them to judge of the validity of elections 3 or that te n 
law of parliament is part of the law of the land v '? Asta © 
all theſe propoſitions are admitted, Mr. Luttrell's right vl ; 
his ſeat. will continue to be juſt as diſputable as it v 
before. Not one of them is at preſent in agitation. k 


it be admitted that the Houſe of Commons were auth 
4 . | Mr. Wilkes, —— of Falter don 
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binding upon the people : ſtill it remains to be inquired, 
hether the houſe, by their reſolution in favour. of Mr, 
Luttrell, have or haye not truly declared that law. 10 
acilitate this inquiry, I would have the queſtion cleared *, +: 
of all foreign or indifferent matter. The following ſtate 
of it will probably be thought a fair ene by both parties; 
and then L imagine there is no gentleman in this country, 

ho will be capable of forming a judicious and true opi- 
nion upon it. I take the queſtion to be ſtrictiy this: 
i« Whether or not, it be the known, eſtabliſhed law of 
& parliament, that the expulſion of a member of the 
00 Houſe of Commons of itſelf creates in him ſuch an in- © 
capacity to be re- elected, »that, at a ſubſequent elec- 
« tion, any votes given to him are null and void; and 
„ that any other candidate, who, except the perſon eͤ 
ic pelled, has the greateſt number of votes, ought to be 
che fittglg member t! „„ 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of parliament, „ 

I apprehend it is not ſufficient for the preſent Houſe. of 
Commons to declare it to be ſo. We may ſhut our eyes 
indeed to the dangerous conſequences of ſuffering one 
branch of the tors to, declare new laws, without 
argument or example, and it may perhaps be prudent 
enough to ſubmit to authority; but a mere aſſertion will 
neyer convince, much, leſs will it be thought reaſonable 
to prove the right by the fact itſelf. The miniſtry have 
not yet pretended to ſuch a tyranny over our minds. To 
ſupport the affirmative fairly, it will either be neceſſary 
to produce ſome ſtatute, in which that poſitive proviſion 
ſhall have been made, that ſpecific diſability clearly.cre= 3 
ated, and the conſequences of it declared; or, if there 
de no ſuch ſtatute, the cuſtom of. parliament. muſt then | 
be referred to; and ſome caſe or caſes , ſtriftly in point, 
muſt be produced, with the deciſion of the court upon Þ 
them for I readily admit, that the cuſtom of parliament, *Y 
once clearly proved, is equally binding with the common 
and ſtatute lag. . | 
The conſideration of what may be reaſonable or unrea- 
ſonable makes no part of this queſtion. We are inquir- 
ing what the law is, not what it ought to be. Reaſon 
may be applied to ſhow the impropriety or expedience of 
z law, but we muſt have either ſtatute or precedent to 
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it be given to us plainly, and I am ſure it will haye more 
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2 
clared *, „That Mr. Walpole's was the Art and only in. 
1 ſtanoe in which the electors of any county or borough 
er had returned a perſon expelled to ſerve” in the ſam 
e parliament,” It is not poſſible to condeive a caſe more 


uon as matter of favour and indulgence. to the borough; 
Which had retorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order 
that the burgeſſes, knowing what the law” Was, might 


mean to admit that the late reſolution of the Houſe 


2x 


any more than in law. This is not the hinge on whit 
% d ĩðòdv . 
 - - Suppoſing, therefore, that 1 have laid down an accurat 


there is no ſtatute exiſting, by which that ſpecific difabi 


ings of che Houſe of Commons, which comes entirely 
„ her has been returned again, and another candidat 


ing a h of votes at tſie next election; was retutn- 
ed 


however, was the ſame. It came regularly before the 
They did deternſine it, for they declared Mr. Taylor not 


ceoorreck cheir error, I anſwer, 5 
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prove the exiſtence of it. At the ſame time I do 1 


Commons is defenſible on general principles of reaſon 


fate of the queſtion, 1 will venture to affirm, 1ſt, Thi 


lity which we' ſpeak of is created. If there be, let it b 
produced. The argument will then be at an end. 
Adly, That there is no precedent, in all the proceed 


home to the preſent caſe, viz. © where an expelled men, 


«-with an inferior number of votes, has been declare 
er the fitting member.” f there be ſuch a precedent, let 


weight” tHan all the cunning arguments which have been. 

drawn from inferences and probabilities = * 

The miniſtry, in that laborious pyraphder, which I prez 
++ 


fume contains the whole ſtrength arty, have de 


exaCtly, in point. Mr. Walpole was expelled'; and, hay 

f again. The friends. of Mr. Taylor, a” candidate fet 
up by the miniftry, petitioned the Houſe that he mi 
be the ſitting member. Thus far the circumſtances ta 
exactly, except that our Houſe of Commons ſaved: Mr, 
Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, 
Houſe, and: it was their buſineſs to determine upon it. 


duly elefted. If it be ſaid that they meant this reſolu- 


* 


7 
e which an man ean prove; ta a 40 whic 
byes mie . | 
Il. That if this were the intention of the Houſe of 
"1. Mommons,, it muſt have defeated itſelf. The burgeſſes of 
in could never have known. their error, much leſs 
Would they have correCted it by any inſtruction they re- 
ed from the gs. of the: 
25 might perhaps have foreſeen, that, if they returned. 
Walpole again, he would again be rejected; but 
I A never could infer, from a reſolution by which the 
Wedidate- with the feweſt votes was declared not duly 
"Weed, that, at a future eleckion, and in ſimilar circum- 
Winces, the Houſe of Commons would reverſe their reſo- 
nion, and receive the ſame candidate as duly elected 
hom. they had before rejected. 
This indeed would have been a moſt extraordinary wa 


non declaring: the law of parliament, and what 1 preſume 
been man, whoſe underſtanding: is. not at. croſs- purpoſes 


ith itſelf, could poſſibly underſtand. 


* derty to argue from ſuppoſitions rather than from facts, 

e dink the robability, in this inſtance, is directly the 
& | werſe of what the. miniſtry affirm; and that it is much 
ame re likely that the Houſe of Commons at that time 
No” ould rather have ſtrained a point in favour of Mr. Tay- 
bar: . than that they would have violated: the law of par- 

"+. ment, and robbed Mr. Taylor of a right legally veſted - 


| him, to gratify æ refractory borou bee in de- 
ance of tliem, rs a.perſon ded with the 
ingeſt mark, of the dif pleaſure of 205 La 

Vt really, Sir, this way of talking, for I cannot call. 
argument, is a mockery of the common underſtanding.- 
the nation, too-groſs to be endured. Our deareſt in- 
reſts are at ſtake. An attempt had been made,. not 


nat Neely to rob a ſingle county its rights, but, 8 
to. ble conſequence, to alter the conſtitution of the Houſe 
oF Commons. This fatal attempt. has ſucceeded, . and” 
gn ands as.a precedent recorded for ever. If the miniſtry x 
oft unable to defend. their cauſe by fair argument found- 


lon facts, let them ſpare us at Jeaſt the mortification of 
ting amuſed and deladed like children. I believe. there 
et a fpirit on reliftance i in this E which will not 


of Connnons. 


If, in a cafe of this. importance, 1 thought myſclf at ' | 


. | Aug 1, % . 
trouble of anſwering your correſpondent G. A, or th 
Paper of the 28th of laſt month. The, ſpeech appears 
ſider the 'great eng on which all his argume 


depends, viz, That My: Wilkes was under that knoy 
legal incapacity of whi 


zs the . queſtion i in debate. 


fallacy of it, or given us a more exact one ;—ſecondly 
that, conſidering the many hours and days which the mi 


in compiling large quartos, and coll ans innumerahk 
, precedents, ;exprelsly, to prove that ch 


| cuſtom, and practice of parliament, it is rather an ei 


L tute, no ſuch cuſtom of parliament, no ſuch caſe in poi 
A « can be produced.” G. A. may however make the ſup 
995 poſition with ſafety. | It contains nothing bat literally the 
fa, bs t that there is a caſe exactly in point, with 

1 decinont <P 

the preſent Houſe of Commons came to in Fon of My, 


1 _ hood, are driven to the neceſſity of ſhifting their grouny 
- and changing their Whole defence. At firſt we 


f 4 
4 « F WENT” bs 
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6805 to be, e TM [ am how there i is a funde 
800 ſenſe. in 1 e Fehich: nt be deceived. | 
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$ LETTER XVI. . 8 J 
> +> TO THE PRINTER or THE PUBLIC: vn T n 


RIP, 3 be necellary for Junius to take th 


quotation from a ſpeech without doors, publiſhed in o 


fore Junius's letter ;. and as the author ſeems to coy 


Junius ſpeaks, as a point gran 
ed, his ſpeech is in no ſhape an anſwer to Junius, for th hy 


. I obſerve, firſt, that if he did not admi 
janius s ſtate 2 the queſtion, hes « ſhould have ſhown 
niſtry and their adyocates have waſted, in public debat 


e late proceeding 
of the Houſe of Commons are warranted by the lay 


traordinary ſuppoſition, to be made by one of their ow 
party, even for the ſake of argument,“ That no ſuch ſt; 


the Houſe diametrically oppoſite to that which 
Luttrell. | 


The ne aby begin to be aſnamed of ka weaknel | 
of their cauſe; and, as it uſually happens with fall; 


e chat ee could be FER than 22 the \procee 


— 
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1 L . 
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ngs of the Houſe ——— were juſtified by the wi 
law and uniform cuſtom of -parliament. But it now ſeems, | 
there be no law, the Houſe of Commons have a wight 
to make one; and if there be no edent, they havea 

ht to create the firſt :—for this I preſume is the amouitit 

' the queſtions. propoſed to Junius. If your correſpon- 
gent had been at all verſed in the law of parliament, or 
generally in the laws of this country, he would have ſeen 
hat his defence is as weak and falſe as the former. 
The privileges of either Houſe of Parliament, it is true, 


aid down in any one code er declaration whatfoever ; 
but whenever a queſtion of privilegs has N it has in- 
ariably been diſputed or maintained ypon the . oo 
wrecedents alone 7. In the courſe c 
on the Aylſbury election, the Houſe of re Aeld, 
au That neither Houſe of Parliament had any power, by 
tu any vote or declaration, to create to themſelves any ne- 
t privilepe that was not warranted by the known laws 
and cuſtoms..of parliament. And to this rule the 
ouſe of Commons, though otherwiſe mY had acted in a 
ery arbitrary manner, e der aſſent; for they affirmed 
thay had guided themberes byie in aſſerting their 
nivileges —Now, Sir, if this be true with reſpect to 
natters of privilege, in which the Houſe of Commons, in- 
Iinidually and as a body, afe neatly concerned, how 
och more ſtrongly. will it A rs any pretended 
| WWower in pr Sta, e to create or declare a new law, by 
ov hich.not only the rights of the Houſe over their own 
, ſt ember, and. thoſe of the member himſelf, are included, | 
out all thoſe of a third and 7 Tods IL. mean the 
recholders of the kingdom? I. do ju ice to the mi- 
ry, they have not yet pretended chat my one, or, any 
ich wo of the three eſtates have n to make a new law, . 
meh thout the concurrence of t ey know. that 
M man who maintains ſuch a put is ble, by ſta- 
ute, to che heavieſt penalties. . They de not acknow- - 
I OE Rd on 
rivilege, or de a new law. On 
rm the their proceedings have been Sand 
bl to, and founded-upon the ancient.law and cuſtom of 
paliament, "I e the * returns tothe 
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indefinite, that js, they have not been deſcribed os 
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b kicks 1 had fixed it, yize 60 Whether: or ng 
e this be the law of parliament ?”- If it be not, the Houle 
of Commons had no legal authority to eſtabliſh the pre. 
0 cedent; and the precedent itſelf is a mere tac, withou ir 
= proof of rightwhatſoever. | 
1 . correſpondent concludes with . a queſtion of the 
* dwplelt nature, Muſt a thing be wrong, becauſe it ha 
never been done before? No: But admitting it were 
proper to be done, that alone does not convey. any autho- 
ity to do it. As to the preſent caſe, I hope I ſhall ne 
ver ſee. the time when not only a ſingle perſon, ' but ao: 
' whole country, and in effect the entire collective body olfc1l 
v» the people, may again be robbed of their birth right, by 
aàã vote of the Houſe of Commons. But if, for reaſon 
| which I am unable to comprehend, it be neceſſary totrul 
that Houſe with a power ſo exorbitant and ſo unconſti nto 
, tutional, at Rk let it e gen? to en Oy an act of tuin 
e e 10 
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»I 8maitr make y ou no apology for conſidering i ob 
certain pamphlet, in whic Te p late conduct is defendedMye 
a8 written by yourſelf. The perſonal intereſts, the pets 

© ſonal reſentments, and, above all, that wounded ſpinh 
unaccuſtomed to reproach, and '> hope not. frequentl 

5 Sh confcious of deſerving it, are "ſignals which betray the a 
_ thor' to us as plainly as if your name were in the titits 
page! You appeal to the public in defence of your Hul 
N putation. We old it, Sir, that an in ury offered to. 
individual, is intereſting to ſociety. n i prin . 


x 3 ; the people of England made common cauſe with 4 
Wiiükes. On this principle, if you are injured, they WIe 
= 2 in r reſentment. | 1 ſhall not follow you Gro | 


_ You | 
e = ta 6c channel opp more if * 
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fabled ho ſaited to the dignity of your cauſe 
an that of a newſpaper. Be it ſo. Yet if newſpapers 
re ſcurrilous, you muſt confeſs they are impartial. They 
vive us, wget any apparent preference, the wit and 
rgument of the mimſtry, as well as the K dulneſs 
if the oppoſition. The ſcales are equally poiſed, It is 
ot the prutter's f fault, if che greater weight inclines the 
alance. 

" Your pamphlet then i is divided into an attack upon Mr. 
Grenville's character, and a defence of your own,, It 
ould have been. more conſiſtent perhaps with your pro-. 


e 
8 
* 
* 
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K. anger has ſome claim to indulgence, and railin 

A © colief to the mind, I hope you have TR. 
« A the experiment. It is not my deſign to enter 
5 a formal yindication of Mr. Grenville, upon his own 
rinciples. ; I have neither the honour of being perſonally 
zown.to him, nor do I pretend to be completely maſter _ 
f all the facts. I need not run the riſk of doing an in- 
uſtice to his . opir:ions, or to his conduct, when your 
10 * carries upon the face of it a 1 vindica- 
jon of bo td. 


BSS 


en, the perſon who ſhould not have complained of in- 

onſiſtence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. This, Sir, is ei- 
neter an unmeaning ſneer, a peeviſh expreſſion of -reſent- 
ng Went, or, if it means any thing, you © whale beg the 
detWeſtion 3 for whether his parliamentary conduct wick 


pete ud to Mr. Wilkes has or has not been inconſiſtent, re- 
piling yet to be proved. But it ſeems he 2 upon 
ent pot a talbeient challifement Sakaneteiſing {9 unfairly 
e aug talents of miſrepreſentation. Lou are a PROM Sir, 


title. 
ur te 
to. 
xcipky 
u Mr: 
7 wi 
roups 
ſelf tt 


id know better than I do. upon what particular occaſions: / 
lent for miſrepreſentation may be fairly exerted ; but 


thciently chaſtiſed, is rather too ſeyere. It is not in 
* laws of England; it is not in your own Commen- 
tg nor is it yet, I believe, in the new law you have 
Maled to 9 ſe of Commons. I hope this doctrine 
no exiſtenee but in your own heart. After all, Sir, 
you 9 00 a that. 
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eſſed intention, to have .confined yourſelf to the laſt. 


Your fat a-flaStiont is. chankiln Grntln tam af al 


pun uſh a man à ſecond time, when he has been once 


ſober diſcretion, which, you: 
1 n ** n 5 ta- 


— Y 


| '- yern, it might have occurred to you, that, although 'yoy 
|  _ could haye ſucceeded in fixing a charge of -inconbſtence 
upon Mr. Grenville, it would not have tended in any; 
ſhape to exeulpate yourſelf, | _ © 
Tour next inſinuation, that Sir William Meredith & 
haſtily adopted the falſe gloſſes of -his new ally, is of the 

© ſame ſort with the firſt. It conveys a ſneer as little wor 
thy of the gravity of your character, as it is uſeleſs 9 
your defence. It is of little moment to the public to us 
quire, by whom the charge was conceived, or by hon 

it was adopted. The only queſtion we aſk is, Aare 
odr no it be true? The remainder of your reflectiom 
upon Mr. Grenville's conduct deſtroy themſelves. He 
could not poſſibly come prepared to traduce your inte 

grity to the Houſe. He could not foreſee that you woull 

E even ſpeak upon the queſtion ; much leſs would he fore 
ſee that you could maintain a direct contradiction, of that 
' _  _ dofAtrine which you had ſolemnly, diſinterſtedly, and 
upon ſobereſt reflection, delivered to the public. Ul 
came armed indeed with what he thought a reſpectabi 
authority, to ſupport what he was convinced was the 


 __ - cauſeof truth; and I doubt not he intended to give you 
in the courſe of the debaS, an honourable and public 
| teſtimony of his eſteem. Thinking highly of his abilWhy « 
ties, I cannot however allow him Ga gift of divination, 

As to What you are pleaſed to call a plan coolly formel 
do impoſe upon the Houſe of Commons, and his producing 
| it without provocation at midnight, I conſider it as ths 
language of pique and inveCtive, therefore unworthy d 
regard. But, Sir, I am ſenſible I have followed your e 

ample too long, and wandered from the point. 
Tbe quotation from your Commentaries is matter 0 
record. It can neither-be altered by your friends, nc 
-_ - miſrepreſented by your enemies; and! Amn will to tale 
jour oven word for what you have ſaid in the Houſe's 
” Commons. If there be a real difference between wie 
L'- you have written and what you have ſpoken, you contel 
 -  _ that your” book ought to be the ſtandard. Now, Sir 
words mean any thing, T apprehend, chat When à loi 
_ enumeration of diſqualifications' (whether by ſtatute "of 

8 the cuſtom of parliament) concludes” with e gene 

cComprahenſive words, * But, ſubject to theſe zeſtrctitiſ! 
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| 125 ff. ð $6 5 
« and diſqualifications, every ſubject of the realm is èli?᷑- 
« gible of common right,” a reader of plain underſtanld 
ing muſt of courſe reſt ſatisfied that no ſpecies of diſ- _ © | 
qualification whatſoever had been committed. The known 
character of the author, and the apparent accuracy. with . 
which the whole work is compiled, would confirm him - 
in his opinion; nor could he poſſibly form any other 
judgment, without looking upon your Commentanes in 
the ſame light in which you conſider thoſe penal laws —_ 
which, though not repealed, are fallen into diſuſe, and 23 
are now in effect 4 SNARE TO THE UNWARY *. EN Se 
5 tell us indeed, that it was not * of your +a to 
ſpecify any temporary incapacity z and that you could not, 
Shout a ſpirit of prophecy * f. — the diſabilit 
of a private individual, ſubſequent to the period at whi 1 
you wrote. What your plan was, I know not; but what 
it ſhould have been, in order to complete the work ou 
havg given us, is by no means difficult to determine. 
incapacity, which you call te , continue ſeven _ 
WM ycars ; and 5401 you might not have foreſeen the par- 
Witicular cafe of Mr. Wilkes, might, and ſhould have 
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deu oreſeen the 2 of ſuch a caſe, and told us how far 
lende Houſe of Commons were authoriſed to proceed in it 


birdy the law- and cuſtom of parliament. The frecholders of 
ian Middleſex would then have known what they had to truſt 
co, and would never have returned Mr. Wilkes, when Co- 
colonel Luttrell was a candidate againſt him. They would 
are choſen ſome indifferent perſon, rather than ſubmit to 
Yee repreſented by the object of their contempt and dgteſ- _ 
r eNWtation. | | ON 1 
; Your attempt to diſtinguiſn between diſabilities which 
x fect whole claſſes of men, and thoſe which affect indivi- 
dals only, is really unworthy of your underſtanding. 
our Commcataries had taught me, that although the in- 
fe ance in which a penal law 1s exerted be particular, te 
Wis themſelves are general. They are made for the be: 
rae Wefit and. inſtruction of the public, though the penalty 
jr, es only upon an ;ndividual: You cannot but know, 2 
, that what was Mr. Wilkes's caſe yeſterday, may be 
Whours or mine to-morrow z and that, conſequently,” the 
naommon right of every ſubject of the realm is invaded by 
210088 Profeſting, therefore, to treat of the 3 of the - 
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; Houſe of Commons; and of the laws and cuſtoms relatin 


3 to that conſtitution, you certainly were guilty of a mo 1 
umnpardonable omiſſion in taking no notice of a right ail ©: 
1 kene of the Houſe, more extraordinary and more arb 5 
Treary than all the others they poſſeſs put together, If I * 
7 expulſion of a member, not ynder any legal difability, q * 
itſelf creates in him an incapacity to be elected, I ſee} 1 
ready way marked out, by which the majority may at a0 * 
| . time remove the honeſteſt and ableſt men who happen i _ 
de in oppoſition to them. To ſay that they will not mak A 
% this extravagant uſe of their power, would be a languag a 
| unfit for a man fo learned in the laws as you are. ne 
. your doQtrine, Sir, they have the power; and laws, you 46 
Keno, are intended to guard againſt what men may di 1 
ot to truſt what they will do. 1 
Upon the whole, Sir, the charge againſt you is of if .. 
plain, ſimple nature: It appears even upon the face d dh 
” _ . your own "055 a On the contrary, your juſtification „ 
ol yourſelf is full of ſubtlety and refinement, and in ſome hi 
places not very intelligible. If I, were perfonally youll gn 
enemy, I ſhould dwell, with a malignant pleaſure, upouf |. 
thoſe great and uſeful qualifications which you certainhW g 
poſſeſs, and by which you once acquired, though theſſi u 
could not preſerve to you, the reſpect and eſteem of youll . 
2 country. I ſhould enumerate the honours you have lol . 
Aa and the virtues you have diſgraced: but having no pill f 
vate reſentments to 'gratify, i think it ſuthcient to bau x 
t given my opinion of your public conduct, leaving the pr © 
|...  niſhment it deſerves to your cloſet and to yourſelf. 
1 e 0 
. r ern nene — oY aa. === h 
| __ , TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. WW 
nf (ws sig, . ; £ ** vio oi Auguſt 14-179 
A CORRESPONDENT of the St. James's Evening 
Peoſt · firſt wilfully miſunderſtands Junius, then cenſures hin 
1 for a bad reaſoner. Junius does not ſay that it was int 
cumbent upon Dr. Blackſtone to foreſee and ſtate tht f 


cerimes for which Mr. Wilkes was expelled. If, by a {pv f 
itt of prophecy, he had even done fo, it would hapenbeeiſ 
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rticular offences a perſon may be expelled, but general - 
aur whether by the law of — expulſion alone 
creates a diſqualification? If the affirmative be the law 
of pa: liament, Doctor Blackſtone might, and ſhould have 
told us ſo. The queſtion is not confined*to this or that 
particular perſon, but forms one great general branch of 
diſqualification, too important in itſelf, and too extenſive 
in its conſequences, to be omitted in an accurate work, 
expreſsly treating of the law of parliament. 

The truth of the matter is evidently this :—Dr. Black- 
ſtone, while he was ſpeaking in the Houſe of Commons, 
never once thought of his Commentaries, | until the con- 
tradition was unexpectedly urged, and ſtared him in the 
face. Inſtead of defending himſelf upon the ſpot, he ſunk 
under the charge in an agony of confuſion and deſpair. It 
is well known-that there was a pauſe of ſome minutes in 
the Houſe, from a general expectation that the Doctor 
would: ſay-ſomething in bis own defence; but it ſeems - 
his faculties were too much overpowered to think of thoſe 
ſubtleties and refinements which have ſince: occurred to 
him. It was then Mr. Grenville received the ſevere cha- 
ſtiſement which the Doctor mentions with ſo much tri- 
umph : 4 I wiſh the honourable gentleman, inſtead of 
“ ſhaking his head, would ſhake a good argument out 
„e of it.“ If to the elegance, novelty, and bitterneſs of 
this ingenious ſarcaſm, we add the natural melody of Sir 
Fletcher Norton's pipe, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed that Mr. 
Grenville was unable to make him any replir : 

As to the Doctor, I would recommend it to him to be 


himſelf. RT Ae 
n Philo Junius. 

Poſtſcript to a pamphlet intituled, An Anſwer to the Que- 
Solieitor to the Queen, in anſwer to Junius's Letter. 
; 12 ; ; VET =o 4 $ baht 
Since theſe papers were ſent to the preſs, a 

has made a feint of inging this queſtion tõ a ſhort ifſue. 

Though the foregoing obſervations contain, in my opinion 
. e l E 9 D 4 . x | £75 2 
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nothing to the purpoſe; The "queſtion is, Not for what 


quiet, If not, he may perhaps hear again from Junius I 


ſtion Stated.” Suppoſed to be written by Dr-Blackſtone, 


writer in the public Papers, who ſubſcribes himſelf Junius, 3 
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.  - at leaſt, a full refutation of all that this writer has offered, 
I TE ſhall, however, beſtow a very few words upon him. I 
will coft me very little trouble to, unravel and expoſe the 
ſophiſtry of e avg 7% 
II take the queſtion (fays he) to be ſtrictly this: Whe. 
* ther or no it be the known eſtabliſhed law of parliament, 
« that the expulſion. of a member of the Houſe of Com- 
* mons of itſelf creates in him ſuch an incapacity to be ] 
rxeę- elected, that, at a fubſequent election, any votes gi. eſt; 
< yen to him are null and void ; and that any other can. Pri 
© didate who, except the perſon expelled, has the greateſt g 
< number of votes, _ to be the fitting member ? M0! 
WMWaving for the preſent any objection I may have to this car 
. ſtate of the queſtion, I ſhall venture to meet our champion Wl hai 
upon his own ground, and attempt to ſupport the affirms. I bit 
tive of it, in one of the two ways by which he ſays it IM vt 
can be alone fairly ſupported. * If there be no ſtatute uit) 
. * (ſays he) in which the ſpecific diſability is clearly created, mo 
&. (and we acknowledge there is none), the cuſtom of in” 
© parlament muſt then be referred to, and fome caſe, 0 
* or caſes, ſtrictly in point, muſt be produced, with the l 
c decifion. of the court upon them. Now I affert, that Cet 
tis has been done. Mr. Walpole's cafe is ſtrictly in Wt 
point, to prove that expulſion creates abſolute incapacity ¶ be 
of being te · elected. This was the clear deciſion of the 
Hlouſe upon it; and was a fall declaration, that incapacity 
Was the neceſſary conſequence of expulfion. The law 
_was/as clearly and firmly fixed ”y this reſolution, and 1s 
as binding in every fubſequent cafe of expulſion, as if it 
had been declared by an expreſs ſtatute, © that a member 
« expelled by a reſolution of the Houſe of Commons {Hall 
cc be deemed incapable of being re- elected.“ Whatever 
doubt then there might have been of the law before Mr. 
Walpole's caſe, with ng; ng to the full operation of a vote 
of expulſion, there can be none now. The deciſion. of 
the Houſe upon this caſe is ſtrictly in point to prove, that 
© 1 creates abſolute incapacity in law of being x6 
haut incapacity in law, in this inſtance, muſt have the 
FF fame operation and effect with ne ps om law in every 
| ther inſtance; Now, incapacity of being re-eleCted im- 
pPlles id its very terms, that any votes given to the inca- 
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able perſon, ab a ſubſequent election, are null and void. © 
his is its neceſſary operation, or it has no operation at 
all: It is vor ef preterea nibil. We can no more be called 
upon to prove this propoſition, than we can to prove that 
2 dead man is not alive, or that twice two are four. 
When the terms are underſtood, the propoſition is ſelf-. . 
evident. _ „ oj y 
Laſtly, It is, in all caſes of election, the known and 
eſtabliſhed law of the land, grounded upon the cleareſt. 
principles of reaſon and common ſenſe, that if the votes 
given to one candidate are null and void, they cannot be 
eppoſed to the votes given to another candidate. Ther 
is Ml cannot affect the votes of ſuch candidate at all. As they. . } 
on have on the one hand no poſitive quality to add or eſta- a 
2 bliſh, ſo they have om the other hand no negative one to 
it ſubtract or deſtroy. They are, in a word, a mere nonen- 
te Wl tity. Such was the determination of the Houſe of Com- 
d, mons in the Malden and Bedford elections; caſes ſtrictly: 
of in point to the preſent queſtion, as far as they are meant 
e, vo be in point. And to ſay, that they are not in point in. 
ic all circumſtances, in thoſe particularly which are indepen- 
i dent of the propoſition which they are quoted to prove, is 
in to fay no more than that Malden is not Middleſex, nor 
y jeant Comyns Mr. Wilkes. S 
t - us. ſee then how our proof. ſtands.. Expulſionm 
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ereates incapacity, incapacity, annihilates any votes given 
g to the wr. Mee paifort x the votes given to the qualified 
is WW candidate ſtand upon their own bottom, firm and un- 
it MW touched, and can alone have effect. This, one would. 
t think, would be ſufficient. But we are ſtopped ſhort, and 
vd, that none of our precedents. come home to the pre- 
1 {ent caſe; and are challenged to produce a precedent in 
. (all the proceedings of the Houſe of Commons that does“ 8 
e come home to it, viz. where an expelled member has 
(deen returned again, and another candidate, with an 
t inferior number of votes, has been declared the fitting | 
- 8 e 15 3 
WB. Inſtead of a precedent, I will beg leave to put a caſe: 
e vbich, 1 fancy, will be quite By hey to — preſene 
y int. | Suppoſe another Sachaverel (and Frey party muſt - 
- ; haye its Sachayerel) ſhould at fome future election take it 
= 


to his head to offer himſelf a candidate for the county- 
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= of Middleſex, - He i is 1 by a dite, whoſe coat 
is of a different colour; but, however, of a very good co. 
1our. - The divine has! an indiſputable majority; nay, the 
poor "af man is abſolutely diſtanced. The 125 after 
having ad his conſcience well informed by the reverend 
cafuift „ returns him, as he ſuppoſes, duly elected. The 
whole "Houſe i is in an uproar, at the apprehenſion of { 
ſtrange an appearance amongſt them. A motion, hoy: 
ever, is at length made, that the perſon was incapable 
being elected, that his election therefore is null and void 
and that his competitor ought to have been returned. No 
fays a great orator ; firſt ſhow me your law for this pro- 
- ceeding. © Either produce me a ſtatute, in which the 
s ſpectfic diſability of a clergyman is created; or, produce 
5 © me a precedent where a clergyman has been returned, 
3 tc and another candidate, with an inferior number of votes 
3 has been declared the fitting member.” No ſuch ſta- 
mette, no ſuch precedent to be found. What anſwer then 
is to be given to this demand? The very ſame anſwer 
which I will give to that of+ Junius: t there is no 
more than one precedent in the proceedings of the Houſe 
* c̈ here an incapable perſon has been returned, and 
__ another candidate, with an inferior number of votes 
has been declared the ſitting member ; and that this is 
the known and eſtabliſhed law, in all caſes of 1 e 
city, from whatever cauſe it may ariſe.” . 
I ſhall-now therefore beg leave to make a ſlight amend. 
ment to ) Junius's ſtate of the queſtion, the aflirmative of 
Which will then ſtand thus: 
4 Tt is the known and eſtabliſhed: _ of parliament, 
that the expulſion of any member of the Houle of Com- 
e mons creates in him an incapacity of being re-elected; 
« that any votes given to him at a; ſubſequent election, 
* are, in conſequence of ſuch, incapacity, null and void; 
and that any other candidate, who, except the perſon 
„ rendered incapable, has the greateſt 2 of votes, 
( * ought to be the ſitting member.” ö 
Baut our buſineſs is not yet quite finiſhed. Mr, Wal. 
| pole's caſe mult have a re-hearing. It is got poſſible” 
E. He writer) cc to conceive a cale more exactly in point, 
. Walpole was expelled ; and, having. a majority of 
11 8 at the next . was e e * 


- 


« the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, | 
„ was the ſame. It came regularly before the Houle, 


did determine it; for they declared 


ſive againſt N 


2 
ee friends of Mr, Taylor, a candidate ſet up by the mini- 
« try, petitioned the Houſe. that he might be the ſitting 
member. Thus far the circumſtances. tally exactly, 
« except that our Houſe of Commons ſaved Mr. Luttrell 


however, 


« and it was their buſineſs to determine 88 it. They 
„„ / ĩͤ os 
Inſtead of examining the juſtneſs of this repteſentation, 1 


caſe, in as plain a manner, and as few words as I am able. 


It was the known and eſtabliſhed law of parliament, 


when the charge againſt Mr. Walpole came before the 


Houſe of Commons, that they had power to expel, to dif. 


fall beg leave to oppoſe againſt, it my own view. of this 


Taylor net 


able, and to render incapable, for offences. In virtue df 


this power, they expelled him. Had they, in the very 


vote of expulſion, adjudged him, in terms, to be incapable 


of being re- elected, there muſt have been at once an end 


with him. But though the right of the Houſe, both to ex- 


pel, and adjudge incapable, was, clear and indubitable, it 


does not appear to me, that the full operation and effect 
of a vote of expulſion ſingly was ſo. The law in this caſe 
had never been expreſsly declared, There had been no 
event to call up ſuch a declaration. I trouble not myſelf 
with the grammatical meaning of the word expulfion. I 
regard only its legal meaning. This was not, as I think, 
preciſely. Fog The Houſe thought proper to fix it, and 
explicitly to declare the full conſequences of their former 


vote, before BY ſuffered theſe conſequences to take ef- 
l 


f-&t. And in this proceeding they acted upon the moſt 
liberal and ſolid principles of equity, juſtice, and law. 
What then did the burgefles of Lynn collect from the ſe- 


cond vote? Their ſubſequent conduct will tell us: it 
will with n us, that the 3 deci- 
Ir. Walpole ; it will alſo witt certainty, tell 


conſidered it as deci- 


% 


vs, that upon ſuppoſition that the law of election Rood 


then as it does now, and that they know it to ſtand thus, 


they inferred, “ that at a future eleQion, and in cafe of 
© 2 ſimilar return, the Houſ* would receive the fame can- 
* didate, as duly. lected, whom they had before reject- 
Nd They cout infer nothing but pi Ti „ 
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to it. For upon every return of Mr. Wi 
made inquiry whether any votes were given to any other 


But I could tentate, for the experi: 
to give this writer the utmoſt he aſks ; to allow the moſt 


a <p > 


Ok parts and abili 


try (which ne 


_ 


. 


t is neddlefs to repeat the circumſtance of diſlimilariy 


jn the preſent caſe. It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
as the law. of parliament, upon which the Houſe of Com. 
mons grounded every ſtep of their proceedings, was clear 


beyond the reach of doubt, fo neither could the freehold. 


| ers of Middlefex be at a Toſs to foreſee what muſt be the 


inevitable conſequence of their 8 in oppoſition 
es, the Houſe 


candidate. . 
ent's ſake, even 


4 


perfect ſimilarity throughout in theſe two caſes : to allow, 
that the Jaw of expulſion was quite as clear to the bur- 
Fele of Lynn as to the freeholders of Middleſex. It will, 


am confident, avail his cauſe but little. It will only 


Ls. proves that the TW, of election at that time was different 


rom the cnn law. It will prove, that, in all caſes of 


an incapable: candidate returned, the law then was, that 
the whole election ſhould be void. But now we know 


That this is not law. The cafes of Malden and Bedford 


A 97 . 


Pere, as has been ſeen, determined upon other and more 
FJauſt principles. And theſe determinations are, Limagine, 


2 DET on all fides to be law. 8 # 
I Would willingly draw a veil over the remaining part 


of this paper. It is aſtoniſhing, it is painful, to ſee men 
giving into the moſt unworthy arti- 
ces, and deſcending fo much below their true line of 
character. But if they are not the dupes of their ſophif- 
to be conceived), let them conſider 

that they are ſomething muckworſe. 
Ihe deareſt; intereſts of ghis country are its Jaws and its 


Ceonſtitution. Againſt every attack upon theſe, there will, 
1 hope, be always found amonyft us the firmeſt ſpirit of 
reſiſtance, fuperior to the united efforts of faction and 


ambition,” For ambition, though it does not always take 


the lead of faction, will be ſure in the end to make the 


moſt fatal advantage of it, and draw. it to its own pur- 
| poſe. But, I'truſt, our day of trial is yet far off; and 


_ © there is a fund of good ſenſe in this 8 which can- 


1 not long be deceived by the arts either of X ſe reaſoning 
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Tus FW * has publiſhed an anſwer to 


Sir Wilnam Meredith's pamphlet, honoured me 
with a poſtſcript of fix 9 pages, which he modeſtly - 
ew words upon me, I cannot, in 
common « refuſe him a reply. The form and 
magnitude impoſes upon the mind; and men, 
who are . the — ky diſcuſſing an jintricate 


argument, or wiſh to avoid it, are wilting enough to ſup- 


poſe, that much has ben proved, becauſe much has been 
ſaid, Mine, I confeſs, = bumble labours. I do not 
reſume to inſtruCt the learned, but ſimply to inſorm the 


y of the people; and I prefer that channel of convey- 
ance which is likely to ſpread fartheſt among them. The 
adrocates of the miniſtry ſeem to me to write for fame ; 


and to flatter themfetves, that the ſize of their works will 
make them immortal. They pile up reluctant quarto up- 


on ſolid folio, as if their labours, becauſe · they are gigan- 
tic, could contend with truth and heaven. 
The writer of the volume in queſtion meets me 


own ground. He acknowledges there is no ſtatute by 
peak of is created : but 
= affirms, that the cuſtom of parliament has been refer- 


which the ſpecific difability we 
red to; and that a caſe ſtrictly in point has been 


with the deciſion of the court upon it. I thank him 
for coming ſo fairly to the point. He afferts, that the caſe 
of Mr. Walpole is ſtrietly in point to prove that expulſion 
creates an abſolute incapacity of being pe- elected; and for 
this purpoſe he refers generally to the firſt vote of the 
Houſe upon that occaſion, without venturing to recite the 


rote itſelf. The unfair, pres. ren artifice of a 

that part of a precedent which ſettns to ſuit his purpoſe, 
and comm > remainder, deſerve ſome pi Pity, For can 
no excite my reſentment, He takes advantages eagerly of 
the firſt re foſution, by which Mr. Walpal 

declared; but as to the two foilowin by 
Udate with the feweſt votes was 2 «* not duly 


* decked,” and the election itſelf, vacated, TENOR 


$ 
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wes 1 — 
which the 245 | 


| would be well ſatisfied if they were for ever blotted oute 


the journals of the "Houſe of Commons. In fair arge be 
ment, no part of a precedent ſhould be admitted, unſeſ ft. 
- the whole of it be given to us together. The author hte 
divided his precedent ; for he knew, that, taken togethe il th 
it produced a conſequence directly the reverſe of i in 
which he endeavours to draw from a vote of expulſion 
But what will this honeſt perſon ſay, if I take him at H c 
word, and demonſtrate to him, that the Houſe of Co N 
mons never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity uy tc 
on his expulſion only? What ſubterfuge will then t 
main T * av je 4 n 
Let it be remembered that we are ſpeaking.of the ine. 
tention of men who lived more than half a century ag ti 
and that ſuch intention can only be collected from the tc 
Words and actions as they are delivered to us upon re-Wif «: 
cord. To prove their deſigns; by a ſuppoſition of wha « 
they would have done, oppoſed to what they actually dil, b 
is mere trifling and impertinence. The vote, by which Mr. 
Walpole's incapacit 5 is thus expreſſed: 7 
That Robert Walpole, -Eſq. having been this ſeſſion f i 
e parliament committed a priſoner to the Tower, and eu i; 
tt pelled this Houſe for a breach of truſt in the execution u 
4 of his office, and notorious corruption when Secretary c 
«at War, was and is incapable-of being elected a, men-W i] 
“e ber to ſerve-in; this. preſcnt parliament b.“ Now, Si, WM | 
to my underſtanding, no propofition of this kind can be v 
more evident, than that the Houſe of Commons, by thi 1 
ery vote, themſelves underſtood, and meant to declare, Ml. 
that Mr. Walpole's incapacity aroſe from the crimes he f 
had committed, not from the puniſhment the Houſe an- WI < 
| nexed to them. The bigh breach of truſt, the notoriouw Wl i 
.- corruption, are ſtated in the ſtrongeſt terms. They do nat WW | 
tell us that he was incapable becauſe he was expelled, but { 
/ "becauſe he had been guilty of ſuch offences as juſtly ten- 
dexed him unworthy of a feat in parliament. If they had WI ( 
intended to fix the diſability upon his expulſion alone, the Wh * 
mention of his crimes in the Lame vote would have been BY | 
highly improper... It could only perplex the minds of the 
|  eleQtory, who, if they call:Ged any thing from ſo, contu- BY | 
lied a declaration of the law of parliament, mult have con- { 
_. cluded that their repreſentative had been declared inc» BY | 
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pable, hecauſe he was highly guilty, not ' becauſe. he had 
been puniſhed. _ But even admitting them to have under- 
ſtood it in the other ſenſe, they muſt then, from the very 

terms of the vote, have united the idea of his being ſent to 
the Tower with that of his ex ulſion, and conſidered his 3 


. 


incapacity as the joint effect of bot. 

I do not mean to give an opinion upon the juſtice of 
the proceedings of the Houſe of Commons with regard to 

Mr. Walpole; but certainly, if I admitted their cenſure 

to be well founded, I could no way avoid agreeing with + © | 
them in the conſequence they drew from it. I could 
never have a doubt in law or reaſon, that a man convict - 

ed of a high breach of truſt, and of a notorious corrup- 
tion, in the execution of a public office, was and ugh 

to be incapable of fitting in the ſame parliament. Far 
from attempting to invalidate that vote, I ſhould have 
wiſhed that the incapacity declared by it could, legally 
have been continued for ever.. 3 3 


Now, Sir, obſerve how forcibly the argument returns. 
The Houſe of Commons, upon the face ot their proceed- 
ings, had the ſtrongeſt motives to declare Mr. Walpole 
incapable of being re- elected. They thought ſuck a man 
unworthy to fit among them. To that point they pro- 
ceeded, and no farther; for they reſpected the rights of 
the people while they aſſerted their own. They did not 
infer, Mr. Walpole's incapacity, that his opponent. 
was duly elected; on the contrary, they declared Mr. 
Taylor * not duly elected,“ and the election itſelf void. 
duch, however, is the precedent which my honeſt _ 
friend aſſures us is ſtrictly in point to prove, that expul 
fon of itſelf creates an incapacity of being elected. It 
it had been ſo, the preſent Houſe of Commons ſhould at 
leaſt have followed ſtrictly the example before them, and 
ſhould have ſtated to us in the ſame vote the crimes for 
which they led Mr. Wilkes; whereas they reſolve 
lmply, that, © having been expelled, he was, and is in- 

* capable.” In this proceeding I am authoriſed to affirm, - _ 
they have neither ſtatute, nor. cuſtom, nor.. reaſon, nor 
one ſingle precedent to ſupport them. On the other fide, - 
there is indeed a precedent ſo. ſtrongly in point, that all 
the enchanted caſtles of miniſtexial magic fall before.it. - 
la che year 1698 (a period which the rankeſt Tory dare 
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not except aghinſ), FORD ae was n * 


elected, and admitted to take his ſeat in the ſame 


I '  Hament. The miniſtry have precluded themſelves 


5 becauſe, i in my opinion, it comprehends the whole que- 


all objections drawn from the cauſe of his expulſion; fi 


they affirm abſolutely, that expulſion of itfelf creates the 


Able Now, ir, let ſophiſtry evade, let falſehood. 


 affert, and impudence deny here ſtands the precedent, 


| 7 a land-mark to direct us through a troubled ſea of con- 


, conſpicuous and unremoved. 


I have dwelt the longer upon the diſcuſſion of this point, 


ſtion. The reſt is 3 of notice. We are inquiring 
whether incapacity be or be not created by expulſion. In 


the caſes of B00 d and Malden, the incapacity of the 


perſons: returned was matter of public notoriety, for it 


Us created by act of parliament.” But really, Sir, m 
f - honeſt ftiend's fupyoſitions are as unfavourable to bim 28. 


is facts. He well Mows that the clergy, beſides that 


they are repreſented m common with 25 fellow ſub · 
. jeQs, Joop alſo a ſeparate parliament of their own: 
that. the; incapacity to fit in the Houſe of Commons haz 
deen confirmed by repeated deciſions of the Houſe ;' aud 
chat the law of parliament declared by thoſe deciſions, 
. Has been for about two centuries notorious and. undiſput- 


ed. The author is certainly at liberty to-fancy cafes, and 


make whatever, compariſons he thinks proper; his — 
poſitions ſtill continue as diſtant from act, a8 n | 


diſcourſes are from ſolid argument. 
The conclufion ef his-book is candid to tems; He 


offets to grant me all I deſire. He thinks he ny: ſafel — 


admit that zhe cafe of Mr. Walpole makes directly 


him, for ib ſeems he has one grand ſolution in N tor | 
All difficulties: « If, ſays he, I were to allow all this, 
it wilt only prove, that the law of election was differ- 
Tem in Queen Annie's time from what it is at preſent.” 


This indeed is mete than J expected. The prineiplei 


"F Flow, has been mamtained in fac; but I never ex- 
| pefted to fee it ſo formally declared. What can he 
mean? Does he aſſume this language to ſatisfy the doubts. 
of the people? or does he mean to rbuſe their indigna- 
tion? Are 1 miniſtry daring enough to affirm, that the 
15 e eee eee 
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law of parliament at their pleaſure ?—Does the law of 


parliament, which we ate ſo often told is the law of the 


}and ;—does the common right of every ſubject of the 
realm, depend upon an arbitrary capricious vote of one 
branch of the legiſlature ?—Fhe voice of truth and reaſon 
muſt be filent. BI Foul Ks „ FORE, 

The miniſtry tell us plainly, 1 
queſtion of right, but of power and force alone. What 


was law yeſterday is not law to-day.+ and now it ſeems 


we have no better rule to live by, than the te 
diſcretion and fluctuating integrity of the Houfe of 
mons. Ph | | 3 


Profeſſions of patriotiſm are become ftale und ridieu- 


” 
— 7 . 
* 

1 


ous. For my on part, I claim no merit from endea- 


youting to do a ſetvice to my fellow-ſubjeQs. I have 
done it to the beſt of my ſtanding; and without 


looking for the approbation of other men, my conſcience 
is ſatisfied. What remains to be done concerns the col- 
lective body of the people. They are now to determine 
for themſelves, whether they will firmly and confſtitution- - 


ally affert their rights; or make an humble, flavifh fur- 


render of them at the feet of the miniſtry. -'To a gene- 


rous mind, there cannot be a doubt. We owe it to our 


anceſtors to preſerve entire theſe rights which they have 
delivered to our care : we owe it to our poſterity, not to 


ſuffer their deareſt inheritance to be-deſtroyed. But if it 
were poſſible for us to be inſenfible of dell 

there is yet an obligation binding up 

which nothing can acquit us — Abs intereſt, which 


we cannot ſurrender. To alienate even our own rights, 2 
would be a crime as much more enormous than ſuicide, 


as a life of civil ſecurity and freedom is ſuperior to a bare 


exiſtence z\ and if life be the bounty of heaven, we ſcorn- 
fully reject the nobleſt part of the gift, if we conſent to 
ſurrender that certain rule- of living, without which the - 
condition of human nature is not only miſerable, but con- 


* 


temptible. ; | 


facred claims, 
n ourſelves, from 
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| Ts MUST — of you to print a few lines, in ex. 

Es of ſome Se hy in wy laſt Jeter; which I ſe: 

ve been miſunderſt 

1. When I ſaid, that the Houſe ot fo As Fel never 
meant to found Mr, Walpole's incapacity on his ex pu. 
ion only, I meant no more than to deny the general pro 
2 that expulſion alone creates the incapacity. 
there be any thing ambiguous in the expretlron, I beg 
leave to explain it by ſaying, that, in my opinion, expul 
ion neither creates, nor in any pare contributes to crea 
he incapacity, in/queſtion. - 
2. I carefully avoided 3 into the merits of Mc 
- [Walpole * Be I did not inquire, whether the Houſe 
of Commons acted juRlygivr v ther they ttuly. declared 


tze law of Parliament. . My remarks went 1 to theit : 
apparent meaning and intention, 28 it nds declared in 1 
. | po: own' reſolution... "wv. A % 4 


3. I never. meant to affirm, that a commitment. to the 6 
| Tower created a diſqualification. On the contrary, I con- 
| fidered that idea as an abſurdity, into which the miniſtry 
= teen en fall, if * reaſoned right upon their own 
Princip CS» FEES 3 St. | 
244 The caſe of Mr. Wollaſton Wed for itlelf. The Mi-. 
niſtry aſſert that expulſion alone creates an abſolute com- 
plete i incapacity to be re· elected to fit in the ſame parlia- 
ment. This propoſitian they have uniſormly maintained, 
> without any condition or, modification whatſoever. Mr. 
Wollaſton was expelled, re- elected, and admitted to take 
his ſeat in the ſame parliament.—I leave it to the Bs 
to determine, whether this be a plain matter 0 fact, 
mere . or declamation. 5 
„ rPPE ein, a Yo LE". OR Jon 
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e. Sept. 4. 1769. 


I% aucun ay 1 RO or, A new. ſy ſtem of political - 
te Logic, by which the miniſtry have demonſtrated to the 


3 of their Elends, that ex er alone creates 
2 ; comple te incapacity, to . alias, that a 
5 of this realm may ded of ha AO... 
by a vo he Hol of Conn, 3 
Immer FACT. Va £1 SN | At. #8 


Mr. 3 in 1698, was expelled, ae, an 


almied to taks his feat. 72 
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Dete wh . ARGUMENT, i * It 1 21 3” IS: 


As this | ng reconciled with 5 
a propoſition, it may be G I Wal 3 


and look back to the * e e s expulſion. 
From thence it will appear clearly, 66 38 he 
„ was expelled, he had not ere Mimfeif a ri 
4 too ighominious to ſit in parliament; * that havin 


« reſigned his emplo ment, was no longer 


« by law.” Vide Seriaus Co 145% gs 1 23. Or 
thus, © The Houſe, ſomewhat inaccurately, uſed. the 


« word ' EXPELLED"; they ſhould have' called it A MQ- 


| we may fairly deny the fat. For example: © I afhrm that 
i: he was not re-e ected. The fame Mr. Wollaſton, who 


« was expelled, was not again elected. The ſame indi- 
* vidual, if you pleaſe, walked into the houfe, and took | 


« his ſeat there; but the ſame perſon in law was not ac 


* In had been diſcarded.” Vide Letter to Junius, page 12. 


4 * * 7 * 0 * 


. rcon FACT. * of Vie ee 


Ex. 25 
ra a public e was declared e * 


RIA 


« riox.“ Vide Mungo Caſe confidered, page 11. Or in 
ſhort, if theſe arguments ſhould be thought infufficient, 


“ mitted a member of that parliament, from which he (21 


le having been committed to the — | 
Vat for a high each of truſt, and notorious core 


if pi grin: to have made uſe of ding. they 9 
for in page 18, he afſures us, © That 8 


— 
- ELECTED. | 
* * + 1 34 
. + 4 I” 


A 
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1 - ERGUNENT?. | | . 
"From en os. this vote, keto 


by... dent, than that the Houſe of Commons meant to fix the 


Incapacity upon the puniſhment, and not upon the crime; 
but left it ſhould- appear in a different light to weak, yi. 


informed petſons, it may be adviſable to gut the reſolu-, 
nion, and give it to the public, with all poffible ſolemnity, 
in the following terms : yiz. “ Reſolved, that Roden 
„ Walpole, Eſq. having been that ſeſhon 'of parliament 


« expelled 3 Heute, Was and is incapable of being 


C elected member to ſerve in that preſent parhament. 


7 gr = e the Uſe gotationt, page 11. 
1 Sir William _ 


« vote of the 19th of February I'S was indeed a lng 


| . [6-ra):copy, of the reſolution: of nnn. Wal- 
oy * e e 5 WF (24647 . 


"hs has "Y Tales, 2 the ſmalleſt * 


of votes at the Fee e ver We 
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ARGUMENT. BU 
| This fact we conſider as direttly i in poin ot to prove that 


Ir. Luttrel] ought to be the ſitting member, for the fol 


lowing reaſons : © The burgeſſes of I.ynn could draw 
« no other inference from hs reſolution but this, that at 


. © a future electiòn, and in cafe of a ſimilar return, the 


« Houſe would receive the ſame candidate as duly elect. 


« ed, whom they had before. rejected.“ Vide Pgſſer int 


2 unius, page 37. Or thus: 20 This their reſolution 


aves no room to doubt what part they would have 


« taken, if, upon a ſubſequent 266 7: Ha of Mr. Wak 
pole, there al been any other candidate in competi- 
 « tion with him. For, by their vote, they could have 
s no other intention 4 to admit fuch, other candidate.” 


Vide Mungo Cafe afe conſidered, p. Or, take it in this 
li thu he burgeſſes of Lynn Le 


aving, in defiance fo the 
ue, wand, 128 ä whom they bad 
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my opinioh oF the _ dead more 


branded with the moſt ignominious marks of their dif- 
pleaſure, were | thereby ſo well entitled to favour and in- 


dulgence, that the Houſe could do no leſs chan rob Mr. 
Taylor of a right legally veſted in him, in order that che 


urge mig 


be appriſed of the law of parliament; 


which law the Houſe ons a very direct way of <xpluning 
to them, by reſolyin the candidate with the few 


hat 
votes was not duly el And was not this much 


« more equitable, moxe in the ſpirit af that equal and 
« ſubſtantial juſtice, which is the end of all law,. than 
« if they had viglently adhered to the ſtrift maxims of 


« law 2” Fride Sermus nfiderations p. 77 5 10.34 « And 
« if the preſent — 2 of F Cann choſen to fol- 
low che ft f this reſolution, they lar haye re- 


« ceived and f bliſhed the can dats with the feweſt 1 


« Ne "Vide Anſiver to Sir W. M. p. 18. 

it me now, Sit, to how you, that the worth 
Nr lackſtone ſbmetimes contradiẽts the miniſtry as be 
as himſelf.” The Speech without Doors afferts, p. 9. 
« That the . & of an incapacity, founded on. a 
6 judicial detexmination of a complete court, is preciſely 


4 the ſame as that of an incapacity created, by act of par- 


« liament.” Now for the Doctor. „ The law and the 
opinion of the] Judge e are not always convertible terms, 
60 85 one and the fame thing; fince it fometimes maß 
* hapyen_that the judge may miſtake the law. en- 
mentaries, Vol. I. p. 155 | TR 
The Anfwer to Sir W. M. aſſerts, p. 23. e the 


« 1 is not a judicial, but a . 


10 ſterial cer. His abe is 220 dicial 25 
again, Doctor, The ſheriff, in R $ judicial capaci 

« to hear and determine cauſes, 11 orty "Orang 9 2 

10 126 ynder i in his county court. le has. alſo A Judicial 


power in divers other ivil caſe He is likewiſe to : 


« decide the elections of Knights of the ſhire (ſubje& to 
* the control of the Houſe of Commons), to judge of 
« the qualifications of voters, and to return. ſuch as he 
* ſhall DETERMINE to be duly elected.“ Vide K 


beriet, Vol. I. page "IIA 


f 4. 
What condition thall 1 we draw from fuck FOR 1d | 
ſuch argum ts, ſach contradictions ?', I Gee ot expreſs 
* chan in 


| 


tue words of Sit Richard. Steele: That we are governs 
| % ed by a ſet of drivellers, whoſe, folly takes away 5 
| - © dignity from 1 8 and ane even calamity rb 


« n N 8 ; VE 31 77 391 ' : This 
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baer pe: us PR THE DUKE or BEDFORD. 4M 
1 C . 15 8 67 $1 © * } [ | 
MY LORD, Ek ng Sept. x 15 1765 


1 You. are 'Þ little. aceuſtame 11 to receiye any 

1 walks of reſpect or eſteem from the the public, that if. in 

E | the following lines, a compliment or expreſſion of applauſe 
mould eſcape me, I fear you would conſider it as a mock- 


; ' eryof your eſtabliſhed haraQter, and perhaps an ano. 


our upderſtanding, . Jou bave nice feelings, mi 
Lows, i if We may judge from your reſentments. Days 


Ae it, J ſhall 

”  . Other hands. Your friends have a privilege to play upon 
It the eaſineſs of 1 temper, or poſſibly they are better 
.._. acquainted with your good qualities. an 'You 

Ns | Fate done good by Nealth. The reſt is upon 8 You 


illuſtration of your virtues to 


have {till left Lag ad room for c Wm panegyrie 


is exhauſted. . 


— * 


frank z—a ſplendid fortune ; 12 5 glorious till it 


| ' meaner abilities than I think you 1 ith the firſt, 
Fou derive a ne G to. ro xeſpedt from the ſe⸗ 

cond, a natural 1 Ne ve: authority z— the laſt created 3 
5 pet: 'expettation of hereditary, virtues. The, uſe you 


we made of theſe uncommon advantages, might have 
| been more hong: to yourlelf, but could not 1 50 more 
8 auser to man Kind. e may trace it in the vener 
3 on of your country, che choice of your friends, and in 


re TL EN liſhment of every fanguine hop e which the 
public might have conceived from 51" illu krious ame of 
| arte en 


of. your. a Th The r0a 


5 +4, bb 5244. Wil 


therefore, 0 1 0 offence; where. have 0 little 
ve E 


"You are indeed very conſiderable man, | The higheſt 


Was Iburg, — were ſufficient to Ar rted you with 
From 


15 | apy your or on e a onabgs ng 
a to ; honour, | 
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was open to your view. You could not loſe it by miſtake, 
and you had no temptation to depart: from it by deſign. 
Compare the natural dignity and importance of the richeſt . 
peer of England ;—the noble independence which he 
might have maintained in parhament, and the real inte- 
ft and reſpect which he * have acquired, not only 
in parliament, but through the whole kingdom: — com- 
bare theſe gloriqus diſtinctions with the ambition of hold- 
ing a ſhare in government, the emoluments of a place, 
the ſale of a borough, or the purchaſe of a corporation; 
and though you may not regret the virtues which create 


ny reſpect, you may ſee with anguiſh how much real im- 

in Wportance and authority you have loſt, Conſider the cha- 

ile racter of an independent virtuous Duke of Bedford; ima- 
nine what he might be in this country, then reflect one 
ult moment upon what you are. If it be poſſible for me to 

ny Wvithdraw my attention from the fact, I will tell you in 

vs Withe theory war ſuch a man might be. * ©. 1 


tle Conſcious of his.own weight and im nce, his con- 
to I duct in parliament would be directed by nothing but the 
on conſtitutional duty of a peer. He would conſider him- 
er ſelf as a guardian of the laws. Willing to ſupport the 
ou Wiuſt meaſures of government, but determined to obſerve 
dude conduct of the miniſter with ſuſpicion, he would op- 
1c Wpoſe the violence of faction with as much; firmneſs as the 
- Wencroachments of prerogative. He would be as little ca- 
pable of bargaining with the miniſter for places for him- 
it elf or his dependents, as of deſcending to mix himſelf 
th, Wu the intrigues of oppoſition. . Whenever an important 
ſt, I queſtion called for his opinion in parliament, he would 
ede heard by the moſt. profligate. miniſter with deference 
a Wand reſ His authority would either ſanctify or diſ- 
„ grace the meaſures of government. — The people would 
ve bo up to him as their protector; and a virtuous prince 
re 
a- 
in 
ne 
of 


would have one honeſt man in his dominions, in whoſe * 
on . and judgment he might ſafely confide, If it 
ſhould be the will of Providence to afſlict him with a do- 
meſtic misfortune 4, he would ſubmit to the ſtroke with 
feeling, but not without dignity. He would conſider the 3 
people as his children, and receive a generous heaftefelt - 
g coonſolation in the ſympathiſing tears and bleſſings of his 
country:, z eee Nils +: I 
W 1 & > 24" 
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EE nn 
' ' _- Your Grace may probably diſcover ſomething more in. 
- _ telligible the Reine part of this illuſtrious character 
The man I have deſcribed yould never proſtitute his 
dignity in parliament by an indecent violence, either in 

oppoſing or defending a miniſter. He would not at one 
moment rancorouſly perſecute, at another baſely cri 

* to the favourite of his Sovereign. After outraging p 

| royal dignity with peremptory conditions, little ſhort d 

FE > menace and hoftility, he would never deſcend to the hy 

e io ſoliciting an interview. © with the favourite: ani 

of offering to recover at any price the honour of his 

Friendſhip. Though deceived perhaps in his youth, he 

Would not, through the courſe of a long life, have in 

variably his friends from among the moſt proſligate 

' of'mankind. His own honour would have forbidden 

'- __ him from mixing his private pleaſures or converſation with 

| : B gameſters, blaſphemers, gladiators, or buffoong, 

' . He would'then have never felt, much leſs. would he hare 

ſubmitted. to the diſhoneſt neceſſity of engaging in the 

\ Intereſts and intrigues of his dependents; of ſupplying 

+ ' their vices, or relieving their.beggary at the .expence d 

his country. He would not have . yed ſuch ignorance, 

or ſuch contempt of che conſtitution, as openly to avoy, 

in a court- of juſtice, the purchaſe and. ſale of a bo- 

rough. He would not have thought it oonſiſtent with hig 

rank in the ſtate, or even with his perſonal importance, 

do be the little tyrant of a little corporation b. He would 

never have been iuſulted with virtues which he had lv 

pboured to extinguiſn; nor ſuffered the diſgrace of a mo- 

_  tfying defeat, which has made him ridiculous and con- 

. temptible, even to the few by whom he was not deteſtel 

AA teverence the afflictions of a good mam; — his ſorrow 

are ſacred. But how can we take part in the diſtreſſes d 

2 man whom we can neither love nor eſteem; or feet fot 
2 calamity of which he himſelf is inſenſible? When 


. - 


Was the father's heart, when he could :Jook for, or fl 
_ _anammediate-confolation-for-the loſs of an only ſon, M 
conſultations and bargains for a place at court; and eu 
in the miſery of balloting at the India Houſe}: 1 
Admitting then that you have miſtaken or deſerted thoſt 
 __ honourable principles which ought to have directed yu 

_ __ conduct; admitting that you have as little claim 80 fi 
F or f Za 
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rate affection 28 to public eſteem ; "let us dee wil ee 4. 
abilities, with what de degree of judgment, you have car- 2 


ried ur on ſyſtem into execution. A man, i” 
the 8 and even in the magnitude K 10 ori ; 
finds a reſcue from contempt. Your Grace is every w 
anfortunate, Yet I will not look back to thoſe ridiculous 
ſcenes by which, in your earlier days, you thought it an 
honour to be diſtinguiſhed u; the recorded ſtripes, che 
public infamy, your own ſufferings, or Mr. Rigby's for- 
titude. Theſe events undoubtedly left an impreſſion, 
though not upon your mind. To ſuch a mind it may 
perhaps be a pleaſure to reflect that there is hardly a cor- 
ner of any of his Majeſty's kingdoms, except France, in 
which, at-one end or another, your valuable life has not 
* in danger. Amiable man! we ſee and acknow- 

ledge the protection of Providence, by which you have 
ſo often eſcaped the perſonal deteſtation of your fellow 
ſubjeQ, and are {till reſerved for the public juſtice of - 
your country. 

Your hiſtory begihs to be important at that Eofpicons 
period at which you were deputed to repreſent the Earl 


SSSR 


We 


office, and executed with the ſame ſpirit with which it 
was accepted. Tour patrons wanted an ambaſſador who 
would ſubmit to make conceſſions, without daring to in- 
alt upon any honourable condition for his ſovereign. Their 
buſineſs tequired a man who had as little feeling for his 
own dignity, as for the welfare of his country; 5 they 


dree, Guadalou y St. Lucia, 3 the Fiſhery, 
and the! are gloflous monuments of - your 
de tilente for 
x pſy dat © many. * then 5 ld; been 
without ſame private dae Cranky dur den- 
deres with it an internal evidence, all. a 
proofs of x court of juſtice, Even the callous pride 
— Wn; 4i-- He (aw and. ek his 


. m-diſhonout.in o 'with-youts'* 9 ber. 
thoſe N UG bee ee Hel meant to a 
you a no ta ae previlled" over his faculti waa 12 2 


eee, de A 


ö 


of Bute at the court of Verſailles, It was an honourable 


ound him in the firſt rank of the nobility. Belleifle, 


9 * "we are tos | 
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I Vill not pretend to ſpecify the ſecret terms on which 
: you were invited to ſupport an * adminiſtration - which 
rd Bute pretended to leave in full poſſeſſion of their 

' minierial authority, and perfectly maſters of themſelves 

He was not of a temper to relinquiſh power, though he 
retired from employment. Stipulations were certainly 
made between your Grace and him, and certainly vio. 
- Jlated, After two years ſubmiſſion, you thought you had 
cCollected a firength ſufficient to control his influence; 
J and that it was your turn to be a tyrant, becauſe you had 
deen a ſlave. When you found yourſelf miſtaken in 
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rich the Duke of Grafton was, I preſume, hardly fore- 
een. We muſt look for other ſtipulations, to account 
or that ſudden reſolution of the cloſet, by which three 
f your dependents o (whoſe characters, I think, cannot 
de leſs reſpected than they are) were advanced to offices, 
through which you might again control the miniſter, and 
probably engroſs the whole direction of affairs. £14 | 
The poſſeſſion of abſolute power is now once more 
vithin your reach. The meaſures you have taken to ob- 
ain and confirm it, are too groſs to eſcape the eyes of. 
z diſcerning judicious prince. His palace is beſieged ; 
he lines of circumvallation are drawing round him 
and unleſs he finds a reſource in his own. activity, or in 
he attachment of the real friends of his family, the beſt 
pf princes mult ſubmit: to the confinement of a ſtate-pri- 
oner, until your Grace's death, or ſome leſs fortunate 
vent, ſhall raiſe the ſiege. For the preſent, you may 
afely reſume that Ttyle of inſult and menace which even 
z private gentleman cannot ſubmit to hear without being 
ontemptible. Mr. Mackenzie's hiſtory is not yet for- 
rotten; and you may find precedents enough of the 
ode in which an imperious ſubject may Ggnify his plea- 
ure to his fovereign. Where will this gracious monarch 
ook for aſſiſtance, when the wretched Grafton could for- 
ret his obligations to his maſter, and deſert .him for a 
ollow alliance with ſuch a man as the Duke of Bedford 
Let us conſider you then as arrived at the ſummit of 
rorldly greatneſs; let us ſuppoſe” that all your plans of 
marice and ambition are accompliſhed, and your moſt - 
nguine withes, gratified in the fear as well as the hatred 
the people; can age itſelf forget that you are in the 
alt act of life? Can gray hairs make folly venerable? 
ind is there no period to be reſerved for meditation and 
farement ?. For ſhame ! my Lord: let it not be record- 
L of you, that the lateſt moments of your life were de- 
lated to the fame unworthy purſuits, the ſame bufy agi- 
ations, in which your youth and manhood were exhauſted. 
mhder, that although you cannot diſgrace your for- 
er life, you are violating the character of age, and ex- 
wäng the impotent imbecility after you have loſt the vi- 
jour of the paſſions. phe 5 
Tour friends will aſk, perhaps, Whither hall this un- 
3 | SY 535-8 
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his eſtate, 


happy old man retire ? Can he remain in the metropoli 
er his life has been ſo often threatened, and his A 
lace ſo often attacked? If he returns to Wooburn, ſcorn 
and mockery await him. Hemuſt create a ſolitude round 
if he would avoid the face of reproach and de. 
nion. At Plymouth, his deſtru&tion would be more 


8 


than probable; at Exeter, inevitable. No honeſt Eu. 


forget their hoſpitality.— As well might Verres have te- 


my Lord, you may quit the field of buſineſs, though m 


Zcotchman forgive his treachery, to Lord Bute. At even 


Whichever way he flies, the hue and cry of the county 


"beware of a third experiment. The indignation of 
Whole people, plundered, inſulted, and oppreſſed as the 
have been, will not always be diſappointed. V7 


more 2 from your enemies than from yourſelf. Perk 
cuted abroad, you look into your on heart ſor conſo 


may ceaſe to be ridiculous. I fear you have liſtened tot 

long to the advice of thoſe pernicious friends, with wholt 

' Intereſts you have ſordidly united your own, and . for who 

* you have facrificed every thin that ought to be dear to 

man of honour.  'They are ſtill baſe 5 7 5 to encoura 
t 


more than a dramatic ſcene, in wh 
preſerve his conſiſtency to the laſt; and that as you lx 
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gliſhman will ever forget his attachment, nor any honelt 


town he enters, he muſt change his liveries and name, 


purſues him. e 
In another kingdom, indeed, the bleſſings of his adm 
niſtration have been more ſenſibly felt; his virtues betta 
underſtood; or at worſt they will not, for him, along, 


turned to Sicily. You have twice eſcaped, my Lord; 


It is in vain, therefore, to ſhift the ſcene, Vou can 


SAS E S. g. Hz ro mn © Maa 


tion, and find nothing but reproaches and deſpair. - Bu Bu 


the field of danger; and though you cannot be fafe, yo 


the follies of your age, as they once did.the vices. of you 
youth. As little acquainted: with the rules of decorus 
as with the laws of morality, they will not ſuffer you 
profit by experience, nor even to. confult the proprietyd 
a bad character. Even now they tell you, that life is 0 

th the hero ſhou 


without virtue, you ſhould die without repentance. ęoti 
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4 ro JUNIDS, .- 3 1 
0 FG... 477 31 * Sept 14. 1769. 4 
 HavinG, accidentally feen a republicatioa of i 
vo your Letters, wherein you have been pleaſed to aſſert that 

l | had ſold the companions of my ſucceſs, I am agai 


obliged to declare the ſaid aſſertion to be a moſt infamous 
and malicious falſehood ; and I again call upon you to 


8 ſtand forth, avow yourſelf, and prove the charge. If you 
can make it rote ſatisfaction of any one man in the 
mi kingdom, I will be content to be thought the worſt man 
tei in it; if you do not, what muſt the nation think of you? 
nei Party has nothing to do in this affair: you have made a 
te perional upon my honour, defamed me by a moſt 
* vie calumny, which might poſſibly have ſunk into obli- - 


von, had not ſuch uncommon pains been taken to renew. 
n this N e icfly _—_— —_— 
in language; we credit for 
2 well- turned 8 and Attic wit 8 
wit is oftentimes falſe, though it may appear brilliant; 
which is exactly the caſe 2 your whole | 
But, Sir, I am obliged, in the moſt ſerious manner, to 
accuſe you of being guilty of talſities. You have ſaid the 
thing that. is not. 2 your ſtory, you have re- 
courſe to the — irreſiſtible argument: You ſold 
the companions your victory, becauſe, when the 
* 16th-regunent was given to you, you was ſilent. The 
® concluſion is inevitable.” I believe that ſuch deep and 
Cute reaſoning could only come from ſuch an extraordis 
nary writer, as Junius. But unfortunately for you, the af 
premiſes as well as the concluſion are abſolutely falſe. A 
Many applications have been made to the miniſtry on the 
ſubject ot the Manilla ranſom ſince the time of my being 
colonel of chat regiment. As I have for ſome years quit 
ted London, I was obliged to have recourſe to the Ho- 
nourable Colonel Monſo:i and Sir Samuel Corniſh to ne. 
dotiate for me; in the laſt autumn, I perſonally delivered 
a memorial to the Earl of Shelburne, at his ſeat in Wilt- 
lire. As you have told us of your importance, that you 
xe a perſon of rank and fortune, _ above a common 
4 a 3 e 
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tinſel logic could carry t t or 
With it, how muſt you ſtand affected by the inevitable 
coneluſion, as you are pleaſed to term it? According to 
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bribe, you may in all probability be not unknown to his 


— 


Lordſhip, who can ſatisfy you of the truth of what I ſay, | 
But I ſhall now take the liberty, Sir, to ſeize your bat. 


tery, and turn it apainſt pom At your puerile and 
e leaſt weight or conviction 


Junius, ſilence is guilt. In many of the public papers, 


you have been called, in the moſt direct and offenſive 
terms, a liar and a coward. When did you reply to theſe 


foul accuſations? You have been quite filent, quite chop- 


fallen; therefore, becauſe you was, ſilent, the nation hat 


a right to pronounce you to be both a liar and a coward 


from your own argument. But, Sir, I will give you fait 


play; I will afford you an opportunity to wipe off the 
firſt appellation, by deſiring the proofs of your charge 


againſt me. [Produce them! To wipe off the laſt, pro- 
. duce yourſelf. dog or wer bear any longer your lion's 


ſxin, and the deſpicable impoſture of the old Roman name 
which you have affected. For the future aſſume the name 
of ſome; modern ® bravo and dark aſſaſſin: let your appel. 


lation have ſome affinity to An practice. But if I muſt 


periſn, Junius, let me in the face of day; be for 


once a generous and open enemy. I allow that Gothie 


appeals to cold iron are no better proof of a man's ho- 
neſty and veracity, than hot iron and burning plougb- 


| ſhares are of female chaſtity; but a ſoldier's honour is as 


delicate as a woman's; it muſt. not be ſuſpected: you 


| have dared to throw more than a ſuſpicion upon mine: 


you cannot but know the conſequences, which even the 


meekneſs of Chriſtianity would pardon me for, after the 


— » | 

injury you have done me. e e 
3 d WILLIAM DRarEk 
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nd : TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, K. 885. * ff 
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on | "ES * 3 Sept. 25. 1769. 
ve Bl Arzu ſo long an interval, I did not expect to 
to il {ce the debate revived between us. My anſwer to your | 


1, 1 laſt letter ſhall be ſhort; for I write to you with reluc- - 
tance, and I hope. we ſhall now conclude our correſpond-·-.·ͥẽ 
ele i ence for ever. 1 21 e 
op- Had you been originally, and without provocation, at- 
1as tacked by an anoymous writer, you would have ſome 
ard right to demand his name. But in this cauſe you are a 


2 
air i volunteer. You engaged in it with the unpremeditated | i 
ho gallantry of a ſoldier. © You were content to ſet your 3 
e name in oppoſition to a man who would probably con- 


"* WW tinue in concealment. You underſtood the terms upon 
which we were to correſpond, and gave at leaſt a tacit 
me oy afſent to them. After voluntarily attacking me under 
me Il the character of Junius, what poſſlble right hes you to 
know me under any other? Will you forgive me if I in- 


ult WF cnuate to you, that you foreſaw ſome honour in the ap- 
* parent ſpirit of coming forward in perſon, and that you 


were not quite indifferent to the diſplay of your literary 
ho- qualifications ?._ #7 ß OTE. 
Lou cannot but know, that the republication of my | 
letters was no more than a catchpenny contrivance f 
ona printer, in which it was impoſſible Lſhould be concern- 
rnb ed, and for which I am no way anſwerable. At the ſame © 
re time I wiſh you to underſtand, that if I do not take the _ 
trouble of reprinting theſe papers, it is nat from any fear 

of gving offence to Sir William Draper. 
og Jour remarks upon a fignature adopted merely for Mi 
diſtinction, are unworthy of notice: but when you tell 
me I have ſubmitted to be called a liar and a coward, I 
muſt aſk you in my turn, Whether you think feriouſly *: 
it is wy way jncumbent upon me to take notice of the fil 

j inveCtives of every ſimpleton who writes in à hewſpa- 
per; and what opinion you would have conceived of my 
diſcretion, if 1 had ſuffered myſelf to be the dupe of fo A 
allow an artifice ? TT os C 
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| _ . Your appeal to the ſword, though conſiſtent enough 
with your late profeſhon, will neither prove your innd. 
cence, nor clear you from ſuſpicion.— Your complaints 
with regard to the Manilla ranſom were for a conſider. 
able time a diftreſs to government. You were appointed | 
{greatly out of your turn) to the command of a regiment, : 
and during that adminiſtration we heard no more of Sir 
William Draper. The facts of which I ſpeak may ins 
ed be varioufly accounted for, but they are too noto- 
rious to be denied: and I think you might have learnt at 
| the univerſity,” that a falſe concluſion is an error in argu- 
ment, not a breach of veracity. Your ſolicitations, I doubt 
not, were renewed under another adminiftration. Ad- 
mitting the fact, I fear an indifferent perſon would on 
infer from it, that experience had made you acquain 
with the benefits of complaining. Remember, Sir, that 
7 70 have yourſelf confeſſed, that, conſidering the critical 
tuation of this country, the miniſtry are in the right to 
t 
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emporize with Spain.” This confeſſion reduces you to an 
unfortunate dilemma. By renewing your ſolicitations, 
i you muſt either mean to force your country into a d 
at a moſt, unſeaſonable juncture; or, having no view @ 
enxpectation of that kind, that 12 look for nothing but 
a private compenſation to yourſeilff. | 
4 As to me, it is by no means neceſſary that I ſhould be 
expoſed to the reſentment of the worſt and the moſt pow- 
erful men in this country, though I may be indifferent 
about yours. Though you would fight, there are othen 
who would aſſaſſinate. % WIE 1 
But after all, Sir, here is the injury? You aſſure me 
= + that my logic is puerile and tinſel; that it carries not the 
leaſt weight dr conviction, that af Bagg" are falſe, 
and my concluſions abſurd. If this be a juſt deſcription 
of me, how is it poſſible for ſuch a writer to diſturb your 
= peace of mind, or to injure a character ſo well eſtabliſhed 
2s yours? Take care, Sir William, how you indulge this 
E  aAnruly temper, leſt the world ſhould ſuſpect that con- 
" ſcience, has ſome ſhare in your reſentments. You have 
more to fear from the treachery of your own paſſions 
wan from any malevolence of mine. 
I believe, Bir you will never know me. A confider- 
able time mult certainly elapſe before we are perſorallf 
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n ecquainted. You need not, however, regret the delay, A 
o. or ſuffer an apprehenſion that any length of time can re- 
ts WM tor: you to the Chriſtian meekneſs of your temper, and 7 
r. diſappoint your preſent indignation. If I underſtand your 

et character, there is in your own breaſt à repoſitory, in 
it, which your reſentments may be fafely laid up for ſuture 

zu coccaſions, and preſcrved without the hazard of diminu- 
n. tion. The- Odia in longum gaciens, que reconderet, auctague 
. rameret, I thought lad only belonged to the worſt cha- 
at WI cacter of antiquity. The text is in Tacitus; you know - 
n. Wy belt where to look for the commentary. 


bt Juonxtus. 
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A WORD' AT PARTING TO JUNIUS,-. 8 | f 
SIR, | : : | N bats Ock. 7. 1769. 4 | 


As you have not favoured. me with either of 
the explanations demanded. of you, I can have nothing 
more to ſay to you upon my own account. Your mercy, 
to me, or tenderneſs for . yourſelf, . has. been very great. 
The public will judge of your motives.. II your excels 
of modeſty forbids you to produce either the proofs or 
yourſelf, I will excuſe it. Take courage; I have not the 
temper of Tiberius, any. more than. the rank or power. 
You, indeed, are a-tyrant of another ſort; and upon 2 
political hed of torture ean excruciate any ſubject, from 
a firſt miniſter down to ſuch a grub or butterfly as my- 
me Wl ff 3 like another deteſted tyrant of. aniiquity, can make 
the the wretched ſufferer fit the bed, if the bed will not fit 
iſe, be ſufferer, by disjointing or tearing the trembling limbs: . Þ 
ventil chey are ſtretched to its extremity... But courage, 
conſtancy, and patience, under torments, have ſometimes 
bel WM {cd the moſt hardened monſters to relent, and forgive 
is the object of their cruelty, You, Sir, are determined to 
try all that human nature can endure, until ſhe expires ; 

0 elſe, was it poſſible that you could be the author of that 
95 molt inhuman letter to the Duke of Bedford, I have read 

vich aftonifhment and horror? Where, Sir, where were 

de feelings of your own heart, when you could upbraid 
ler : 
iy ok afeRiouate father With. the ih of WAN. 
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- moſt amiable ſon? Read over again thoſe cruel lines of 


4 


yours, and let them wring your very ſoul. Cannot poh- 
tical queſtions be diſcuſſed without deſcending to the 


3 moſt odious perſonalities ? "Muſt you go wantonly out of 


out way to torment declining age, becauſe the Duke of 


ford may have quarrelled with thoſe whoſe cauſe and 


pigs you ẽſpouſe? For ſhame! for ſhame! As you 
ave ſpoke daggers to him, you may juſtly dread the uſe 
of them againſt your own breaſt, did a want of courage; 


or of noble ſentiments, ſtimulate him-to ſuch” mean xe- 
venge. He is above it; he is brave. Do you fancy that 
your own baſe arts have infected our whole iſland ? But! 


your own reflections, your own conſcience, muſt and 


him mo 
with which you are fo graced, will ever waſh out, or even 
palliate, this foul blot in your character. I have not time 


- 


3 
3 7 1 . 
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will, if 200 have any ſpark of humanity remaining, give 
ample vengeance. Not all the power of words 


at preſent to diſſect your. letter ſo minutely as I could 
with; but I will be bold enough to fay, that it is (as to 


_ reaſon and argument) the moſt extraordinary piece of flo- 
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rid impotence that was ever impoſed upon the eyes and 
ears of the too credulous and deluded mob. It accuſes 
the Duke of Bedford of high treafon. Upon what foun- 
dation? You tell us, that the Duke's pecuniary cha- 
«© rater makes it more than probable that he could not 
have made fuch ſacrifices at. the peace, without ſome 


-& private compenſations : that his conduct carried with 
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« it an interior evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of 2 


& court of juſtice.” _ 


1 My academical education, Sir, bids me tell you, that it. 
is negeſſary to eſtabliſh the truth of your firſt propoſition, 


. 


- 


| you prefume to draw inferences from it. 
prove the. avarice, before you make the raſh, haſty, and 
moſt wicked concluſion. is father, Junius, whom you 


[ 


an ind Upon his moſt unfortunate death, which yout 


= call avaricious, allowed that ſon eight thouſand pound 


ual good nature took care to remind him of, he greatly. 
increaſed the jointure of the afflicted lady his widow. I. 
this avarice ? Is this doing good by ſtealth ? It is upon 
SEAL I VTV | 


I exact ord-. method, and true economy; as a maſter 
of a family; if ſp.cndour and juſt magnificence, without 
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wild waſte and thoughtleſs extravagance, may conſtitume 
the character of an avaricious man, the Duke is guilty. **.4 
But for a moment let us admit that an ambaſſador may 
love money too much, what proof do you give that nge 
has taken any to betray his country ? Is it hearſay, or te 
evidence of letters, or ocular, or the evidence of thoſe 
concerned in this black affair? Produce your authorities 5 
to the public. It is an 2 kind of ſorcery to at- 
"tempt to blind us with the ſmoke, without convincing us 
that the fire has exiſted. You firſt brand him with a vice 
that he is free from, to render him odious and ſuſpected. 1 
Suſpicion is the foul weapon with which you make all 
your chief attacks; with that you ſtab. * But ſhall one of 
the firſt ſubjects of the realm be ruined in his fame? 
ſhall even his life be in conſtant danger, from-a cha 
built upon ſuch ſandy foundations? Mult his houſe | 
befieged by lawleſs ruffians, his journey impeded, and 
even the aſylum of an altar be inſecure from aſſertions fo | 
baſe and falſe? Potent as he is, the Duke is amenable-to - 
juſtice ; if guilty, puniſhable. The parliament is the high 
and ſolemn tribunal for matters of ſuch great moment. 
To that be they ſubmitted. But I hope alſo that ſome 
notice will be taken of, and ſome puniſhment inflicted 
upon, falſe accuſers z eſpecially upon-ſuch, Junius, who 
are wilfully falſe. In any truth I will agree even with 1 
Junius; will agree with him that it is highly unbecom- _ J 
ing the dignity of peers to tamper with boroughs. Ariſ - 
tocracy is as fatal as democracy. Our conſtitution ad- 
„ mits of neither. It loves a King, Lords, and Commons, 
tun really choſen by the unbought ſuffrages of a free people. ' 
50 But if corruption only ſhifts hands; if the wealthy com- 
moner gives the bribe, inſtead of the potent peer, is te 
ſtate better ſerved by this exchange? is the real emanci? 
pation of the ny effected, becauſe new parchment. 2 


nds bonds ma Y 4 4 1 = 6 By 
y poſlibly ſuperſede the old? To fay the truth, * 
ys wherever-ſuch practices prevail; they are equally criminal 
7 to, and deſtructive of, our freedo mn. 


| The reſt of your degamation is ſcarce worth conſiders 
ing, excepting for the elegance of the lan Like 
Hamlet in the play, you produce ds pie 343 
tell us, chat one is not like the Duke of Bedford; then 
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reſemblance; but multum abludit - & 
All your long tedious accounts of the miniſterial quar. 
”  rels,' and the intrigues of the cabinet, are reducible to a 
| few ſhort lines; and to convince you, Sir, that I do not 
megan to flatter any miniſter, either paſt or preſent, theſe 
are my thoughts: They ſeem to have acted like lovers, 
or children ; have * pouted, quarrelled, cried, kiſſed, and 
been friends again, as the objects of deſire, the minilte. 
E rial rattles, have been put 8 Fung hands. But fuch 
proceedings are very unworthy of the gravity and digni 
2 3 bn, "We do e men of bilisies; ba 
ve have wanted ſteadineſs; we want unanimity : your 
letters, Junius, will not contribute thereto. You 
one day expire by a flame of your own kindling. But it 
is my humble opinion, that lenity and moderation, par- 
EF. don and oblivion, will diſappoint the efforts of all the ſe- 
dittious in the land, and extinguiſh: their wide ſpreading 
Fres. have lived with this ſentiment; with this I hall 
1 


WILLIAM Drank 
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j ture, he has made it for himſelf. 1 {hall never interrupt 
his repoſe. Having changed the ſubject, there are pati 
- of his laſt letter not undeſerving of a reply. Leaving his 
./, Private character and conduct out. of the queſtion, I hall 
' \,  confider him merely in the capacity of an author, whoſe 
labours certainly do no diſcredit to a newſpaßper.. 


„ 
* 


We fay, in common diſcourſe, that a man may be his 
don enemy; and the frequency of the fact makes the er- 
5 n But that a man ſhould be the bite 

| tereſt enemy ö his friends, .unglics a contradiction of 2 
Fern nue. There is ſomething in it which cannot 

de conceived without a confuſion of ideas, nor expreſſel 
' - Without, a ſoleciſm in language. Sir William Draper. i 
_ All that fatal friend Lord 
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Granby found him. Yet Lab 
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ready to do juſtice to his generolity3-if indeed 


£\ 


1 be nee 
ſomething more than generous, to be the — adyo-—— 
cate of men who think themſelves injured by his aſſiſtance, 
and to conſider nothing in the cauſe he adopts but tbe 
difficulty of defending it. I thought however he had been 
better read in the hiſtory of the human heart than to conjg- 
pare or confound the tortures of the body with thoſe of 4 
the mind. He ought to have known, though perhaps it 
might not be his intereſt to confeſs, that no ontward ty» 
ranny. can reach the mind. If conſcience plays the ty» 
rant, it would be greatly for the benefit of the world that 
ſhe were more arbitrary, and far leſs placable, than ſome 

But it ſeems I have outraged the feelings of a father's. _ 
heart. Am I indeed ſo injudicious ? Does Sir William 
Draper think I would have hazarded my credit with a 
nerous nation, by fo groſs a violation of the laws of huma+ 
nity? Does he think I am ſo little acquainted with the 

and nobleſt characteriſtic of Engliſhmen? Or how 
will he reconcile ſuch folly with an underſtanding fo full 
of artifice as mine? Had he been a father, he would 

have been but little offended with the ſeverity of the re- 
proach, or his mind would have been filled with para] 
He 


tice ot it. He would have ſeen that I did not inſult 


ig | this 
whole town. beheld the Duke of Bedford's conduct, upon: - 
che death of his ſou, with horror and aftoniſkment ?- Sir 
William Draper does himſelf but little honour in oppo- 
ing the general ſenſe of his country. The people art ſel- 
dom wrong in their opinions, in their ſentiments they 
are never miſtaken. There may be a vanity perhaps in 
a fingular way of thinking; but when a man profeiles a 
want of thoſe. feelings which do honour to the multitude; 
be hazards ſomething infinitely more t than the 
character of his underſtanding. After all, as Sir Wil. 
lam may. pofſibly be in earneſt in his anxiety: for the Duke | 
of Bedford, Lſhould be glad to relieve him from it. He 
may reſt aſſured this worthy nobleman-laughs, with equal _ 
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3 indiference, at m . and Sir William's ditt 
about him. But here let it ſtop. Even the Duke d 
Bedford, inſenſihle as he is, will conſult the tranquillity of 
Zis life, in not provoking the moderation of my temper 
If, from the profoundeſt contempt, I ſhould ever riſe int 

. - _n__ he ſhould ſoon find, that all 1 have Oy ſaid of 

| him was lenity and compaſſion. 
Out of a long catalogue, Sir William Draper has con- 
fined himſelf to the'refutation of two charges only. The 
- reſt he had not time to diſcuſs ; and indeed it would ham 

been a laborious undertaking. To draw up a defence d 

ſuch a ſeries of enormities, would have required a life a 
leaſt as long as that which has been uniformly employed 

in the practice of them. The public opinion of the Duke 
of Beaford's extreme economy is, it ſeems, entirely with. 
E _ out foundation. Though not very prodigal -abroad, ia 
haus own family at leaſt he is regular and magnificent. He 
pays his debt, abhors a beggar, and makes a handſome 

| proviſion for his ſon.” His charity has improved upon the 
roverb, and ended where it began. Admitting the whole 
orce of this ſingle inſtance of his domeſtic generoſity 
(wonderful indeed, conſidering the narrowneſs of his for 
tune, and the little merit of his only ſon), the public m 

- Afiill perhaps be diſſatisſied, and demand fome other ek 
ec equivocal proofs of his nunificence. Sir William Drapet 
A ſhould have entered boldly into the  detail—of /indigence 

'__  relieved—of arts prey e ſcience patromzed, met 
- _ of learning protected, and works of genius rewarded ;—in 
ä ſhort; — been a ſingle inſtance, beſides Mr. Rigby 
of bluſhing merit brought forward by the Duke for the 
ſervice of the public, it ſhould not have been omitted. 

I wiſh it were poſſible to eſtabliſh” my inference witl 

A | the ſame certainty on which I believe che principle i 
founded. My K however, was not drawn from 
& - the principle alone. I am not ſo unjuſt as to reaſon from 
done crime to another; though I thin that of all the vices 
avarice is moſt apt to taint and corrupt the heart. I com- 
bined the known temper of the man with the extravagant 
cCeonceſſions made by the ambaſſador; and though I doubt 
not ſufficient care was taken to leave no document of an 
rireaſonable negotiation, I ſtill maintain that the conduct 
of rd — AE A T=ER 
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evidence wad 0 Sir William Draper 1 not to 


know the value or force of ſuch a proof. He will not 
permit us to judge of the motives of men, by the manifeſt 
tendency of their actions, nor by the notorious character 
of their minds. He calls for papers and witneſſes, with 
2 triumphant ſecurity ; 3 as if nothing could be true but 
what could be proved in a court of juſtice. Yet a reli- 
gious man might haye remembered, upon what . founda- 


received and eſtabliſhed. If it were not for the internal 
evidence, which the it of religions carries with it, 
what would have become of his once well-quoted deca- 
logue, and the meekneſs of his Chriſtianity > 

The generous warmth of his reſentment makes FI 
confound the order of events. He forgets that the inſults 
and diſtrefſes which the Duke of Bedford has ſuffered, - 
and which Sir William has-lamented with many delicate 
touches of the true pathetic, were only recorded in my 
letter to his Grace, not occaſioned by it. It was a ſimple 
candid narrative of facts; though, for aught I know, it 
may carry with it ſomething hetic. His Grace un- 
doubtedly has received ſeveral . ominous hints; arid 1 
think, in certain circumſtances, a wiſe man would 15 well 
to prepare himſelf for the event. i: 

But I have a charge of a heavier nature againſt Sir 
William Draper. He tells. us that the Duke of Bedford is 
amenable to juſtice ; that parliament is_a high and ſo- 
lemn tribunal 3 and that, if guilty, he may be puniſhed 
by due courſe of law : and al this he ſays with as much 
gravity as if he believed one word of. the o matter. I hope, 
ane the day of impeachments will arrive, before this 
nobleman eſcapes out of life; - but to refer us to that mode 
of proceeding now, with ſuch a miniſtry; and ſuch a Houſe 
of. Commons as the preſent, what is it, but an indecent 
mockery of the common ſenſe of the nation? I think 


he might have contented himſelf with defending the greateſ, . 
enemy, without inſulting the diſtreſſes, of his country. 
His concluding declaration. of his opinion, with ref 
to the preſent condition of affairs, is too looſe and unde- . 
termined t6 be of any ſervice to the public. How ſtrange - 
it that this gentleman ſhould dedicate fo much time and 
the defence of * or indifferent cha- 
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tion ſome truths, moſt intereſting to mankind, have been 
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indifference, at my r 
4 about him. But here let it ſtop. Even the Duke of 
N . - Bedford, inſenſihle as he is, will conſult 1 "WO 66 
_ is life, in not ag che moderation of my tem 


If, from the profoundeſt contempt, I ſhould ever riſe into 
anger, he ſhould ſoon find, that all 1 have e Laid of 


bim was lenity and 1 | 

5 Out of a long ca d Sir William Draper mW 
ned himſelf to the'r 

not time to diſcuſs; and indeed it would have 

ious undertaking. To draw up a defence of 


leaſt as long 8 that which has been uniformly employed 
in the practice of them. The public opinion of the Duke 
of Bedford'sſ extreme economy is, it ſeems, entirely with. 
dodaut foundation. Though not very prodigal. abroad, in 


his own family at leaſt he is regular and magnificent, He 


pays his debt, abhors a beggar, and makes +a. handſome 
= ovifion for his ſon.” His charity has improved upon the 


b, and ended where it began. Admitting the whole 


orce of this ſingle inſtance of his domeſtic generoſity 
(wonderful indeed, \confidering the narrowneſs of his for- 
tune, and the little merit of bis only ſon), the public ma 

Kill perhaps be diſſatisfied, and demand fome other [ef 
— - equivocal proofs of his munificence. Sir William Draper 


mould have entered boldly'mto the detail-<of | 8 | 


relieved of arts ene ed of ſcience patromzed, men 
of learning protected, an 
ſhort, had there been a ſingle inftance, beſides Mr. Rigby, 


ſervice of the public, it ſhould not have been omitted. 


. the ſame certainty on yhich I believe the principle i 
1 founded. My concluſion, however, was not drawn from 


one crime to another; though I think, that of all the vices, 


bined the known temper of the man with the extravagant 
cConce | 
j not ſufficient care was taken to leave no document of any 
_ treaſonable tion, I ſtill maintain that the conduct 
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enormities, would have required a life at 


works of genius rewarded in 
| ol bluſhing merit brought forward by the Duke for the 
q WF I wish it were poſſible to eſtabliſh” my inference with - 


_ . "the principle alone. I am not ſo unjuſt as to reaſon from | 
| avarice is moſt apt to taint and corrupt the heart. I com- 


ſñions made by the ambaſſador; and though I doubt 
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evidence wa bim. Sir William Dover 8 not to 


know the value ox force of ſuch a proof. He will nor 
permit us to judge of the motives of men, by the manifeſt 
tendency of their actions, nor by the notorious character 


+ of their minds. He calls for papers and witnefles, with 
a triumphant ſecurity ; as if nothing could be true but 


what could be proved in a court of juſtice. Yet a reli- 
gious man might have remembered, upon what founda- 


received and eſtabliſhed. If it were not for the internal 
evidence, which the pureſt of religions carries with it, 
what would have become of his once well-quoted deca- 


logue, and the meekneſs of his Chriſtianity ? 


The generous warmth of his reſentment makes kim 
confound the order of events. He forgets that the inſults 
ind diſtreſſes which the Duke of Bedford has ſuffered, - 
and which Sir William has-lamented with many delicate 


touches of the true pathetic, were only recorded in my 


letter to his- Grace, not occaſioned er it. It was a ſimple 
candid narrative of facts; 2 PR ht I know, it 
may carry with it ſomething prophetic Grace un- 
doubtedly has received ſeveral ominous Ker and I 
think, in certain circumſtances, a wiſe man would = wh 
to prepare himſelf for the event. . 

But I have a charge of a heavier nature againſt Sir 
William Draper. He tells. us that the Duke of Bedford is 
amenable to juſtice z that parliament is a high and ſo- 
lemn tribunal ; and that, 9 uilty, he may be puniſhed 
by due courſe of law: and al this he ſays 5 as much 

gravity as if he believed one word of ho matter. I hope, 
1 the day of impeachments will arrive, before this 
nobleman chapes out of life - but to refer us to that mode 
of proceeding now, with ſuch a miniſtry; and fuch a Houſe 
of Commons as the preſent, what is it, but an indecent 
mockery of the common ſenſe of the nation? I think 


he might have contented himſelf with defending the greateſt - 5 


enemy, without inſulting the diſtreſſes, of his country. 
His concluding declaration of his opinion, with ref 


do the preſent condition of affairs, is too looſe and unde» . 


termined t6 be of any ſervice to the public. How ſtrange 
is it chat this e ſhould dedicate fo much time and 
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4 an. | coc. 20, 116g 
| I VERY 8 app Mend, the ſpirit with which 
1 ee id the debt of gratitude to her bene facto Nee 
Thbough J think ſhe has miſtaken the point, ſhe ſhows 1 
5 virtue mth porn her nana The re turie 
ed enero or avarice of a mag, 

WP whoſe 8 Ie. 3 The proofs of his mu- 
3 = be drawn. from the uſes pang 7 he hu 
E ied fortune I was not {| a Lord Lien 
; * * of Ireland: but of a ach l Duke, "whole 
wealth gave him the means of doing as much good in th 

z country, as he derived from his power in another. I an 
far from wiſhing to leſſen the merit of this ſingle beneros 
lent action; ps it is the more conſpicuous trom 
ſtanding alone. All I mean to 9 82 i OY 
. 1 profent argument. | | ee 


| ere mas PRINTER or THE r ADVERTISER,. 
i . 4 Nb c - OR, 19. 15th 
8 AM well aſſured "IR Ta will never deſcend 

ta 5 2 with ſuch a writer as Modeſtus (whoſe letig 
mm in the Gazetteer of Monday), pech as tht 
muſt be chiefly about words. Norwühllandig 

7 „ partiality, of the public, it does not appear that Ju. 
|  nius-values himſelf upon any ſuperior {kill in composed 
tion; and 1 his time will always be more uſefull 
* employed than in che triſling refinements of verbal crit 
1 eim. Modeſtus, Lowerer, Kal have no my to triumph har 

in tbe ers menen of e * hoe] 


much of the propriety of lange a I believe he does 
of the facts in queſtion, he would haves been as cautious 
of attacking Jurffus upon his e Ne as he ſeems to 
de of entering into the { ſubject 
ſt is the only article of any importance to the publie. 
I do not wonder at the unremitted rancour with which 
e Duke of Bedford and his adherents invariably fpeak 
ff a nation which we well know has been too much in- 
ured to be eafily forgiven. But why muſt Junius be = | 
Iriſhman “ The abſurdity of his writings betrays him.“ 


Waring all conſideration of the inſult offered by Mo- 15 
deſtus to the nv. gment of the = | | 
yell bear this _ che felt), let us 3 IS -. 


tle either of them underſtand you. | 
a ariſing from a ſingle fact 3 but a very complex iden 
Rn many is well obſerves nd e 


3. Modeſtus could not, without great affeQation, miſ- 


it; yet, after all, the | 


ike the meaning of Junius when he ſpeaks'of a mm 


ho is the bittereſt enemy of his friends. He could not 
ut know, that Junius ſpoke, not of a falſe or hollow 
tiendſhip, but of a real intention to ſerve, and that in- 
ention producing the worſt effects of enmity. Whether 
deſcription be ſtrictly applicable to Sir Tilliams Dra- 
der, ber queſtion. Junius does not ſay that it 18 
re criminal for a man to be the enemy. of friends 
_ his own, though he might have affirmed it with 
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liberties with himſelf than with another. To fſacrific 
ourſelves manly ain a weakneſs' we may indulge in, if ye 

* _. think proper; for we do it at our om hazard and ex. 
pence; but, under the pretence of friendſhip, to ſport 
with the reputation, or ſacrifice the honour of another 

is ſomething worſe than weakneſs; and if, in favour 0 
the fooliſh intention, we do not call it a crime, we mul 
alloy at leaſt that it ariſes ſrom an overweening, buſy, 
meddling impudence.,—Junius ſays only, and he E 

ly, that it is more. extraordinary, that it involves a great 
er contradiction, than the other: and is it not a main 
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2 3 | a . 
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outward. power. It is the ſenſe of guilt which conſtitute 
the puniſhment, and ereates that torture with which ih 
"guilty mind acts upon itſelftf. 18 
J- He miſquotes what Junius ſays of conſcience; ai 
. makes the ſentence ridiculous, by making it his own. be 
3 80 much for compoſition. - Now for fact.— Junius, i 
ſſieems, has miſtaken the Duke of Bedford. His Grace th 
A | had all the proper feelings of a father, though he took 7 
e Care to ſuppreſs the appearance of them. Let it was 0 | 
7 oOeccaſion, one would think, on which he need not har * 


deen aſhamed of his grief z—on which leſs fortitude woull 
have done him more honour. I can conceive indeed i 
benevolent motive for his endeavouring to aſſume an lf 
of tranquillity in his own family; and I wiſh I could di 
cover any thing, in the reſt of his character, to juſtiſ z, 
m aligning that motive to his behaviour. But is ther Hg 
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no wedium 3 to —.— * to ballot 
at the India-Houſe, and 449; +4 a public diſplay, though it 
were only of an apparent inſenſibility?—1 know we are 
treading on tender ground, and Junius, I am convinced, 
does not wiſh to argue this queſtion farther. _ Let the 
friends of the Duke of Bedford obſerve that humble ſi- 
lence which becomes their ſituation, They ſhould recol- 
lect that there are ſtill ſome facts in "a6 at which hu- 
man nature would ſhudder.” I ſhall be underſtood by 
thoſe whpm it concerns, when 1 ſay chat theſe 7085 80 
farther to the Duke. Ly 

It is not inconſiſtent to ſuppo 
_ indifferent about one part of a charge: yet ſevere- 


(> ſtung with another; and though he feels no remorſe, ' _ © 3 
that 


he may with to be revenged. The charge of infen- 
fbility carries a reproach indeed, but no danger with it. 
—Junius had ſaid, © there are others who would" affafſi- 
u nate.” Modeſtus, knowing his man, will not ſuffer 
the infinuation to be divided, but tires it a 
Duke of Bedford. - . 

Without determining upon what ie Junius would 
chooſe to be condemned, I will venture to maintain, in 
oppolition to Modeſtus, or to Mr. Rigby (who is certain- 
ly not Modeſtus), or any other of the Bloomſbury ng, 
that the evidence againſt the Duke of Bedford is as | 
5 any preſumptive evidence can be. It depends upon 2 
combination of facts and reaſoning, | which: veg uire no 
confirmation from the anecdote of the Duke of? Marlbo- 


rough, This . anecdote was referred to merely to ſhow 


bow ready. a | any man may be to receive a great bribe ; 
and if Made us could read the original, he would fee 
that the expreſſion, only not accepted, was probably the 
only one in our language that exactly fitted the caſe: 
— offered to Juke of t ne was not 

uſe 

cannot conclude wiidout takin notice of this honeſt 
ſentleman's learning, and wiſhin Fe had given us a little 
more of it, When he accidentally found Famlelk ſo near 


peaking truth, it was rather unfair öf him to leave out £ 


ye non potui elli. As it ſtands,' the. pudet hec He 
brig mag 4, 8 equally between Mr. Rigby and the 
Bedford. Mr. Rigby, I take for Feel, will 
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ſe that a man may be ; 
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the conſtitution. The miniſtry ſeem determined to gi 


e right hl or i quotain * 
and e Grace. 8 
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5 15 — ha ch great cane by ui 
˖ country is en ſhould have rouſe 8 
tte one's ons gre le. I rather 9 8 
generous ſpixit with which they fect and aſſert their inc 
in this important queſtion, than blame them for their i 
_ difference about any other. ne 
openly invaded, when the firſt original right of the 
13 all laws derive their authority, is Jiretl Ns 
attacked, inferiot grierances naturally loſe their folic 
and are tſſred to paſs by wikhour made or obl =. 


vation. preſent miniſtry are as ſingulariy omar. 
6 ele, 8 Inftead of a 7 
their former by any wiſe or popular meal " Wy 


ig tg amy Au Stag fact, a con 
| defence for a feries of. meabtres, which matt 
deen fatal to any other adminiſtration... r 
remily in obſerving ane 

wich the principal figure, we do not ſufficie mak] 
what manner the canvaſs is filled up, Yet ſur wolf it 
not a leſs crime, nor leſs fatal in its conſequences, to k 
courage a flagrant breach of the law by a military ford 
than to make ufe of the forms of parliament to deſtu ö 


us choice of difficulties, and, if poſſible, to perplex 
with the multitude of their offences. The expedient Won 
Worthy of the Duke of Grafton. But though he lll 
ed a gradation and variety in his meaſures, 
ſhould remember ** 11 e is uniform. Dich 
Os the ſame Rs, te ve the ſame attention. I 
though of the molt alarming nature, 
ap et bn clearly ſtated to the public; nor have 
uences of it been ſufficiently underſtood. Ha 
when it up at an earlier period, I wal have been geg cuk 
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f an uncandid, malignant precipitation, as if I watched“ 
n agaialt the miniſtry, and would 
ot allow them a reaſonable time to do their duty. They *: 
ow ſtand without excuſe. Inſtead of emplo ing the Ste 
«(ure they have had in a ſtrict examination of the of- 
ence, and punifhing the offenders, they ſeem to have 
ondered that indulgence as a fecurity to them; that, 
ith a little time and management, the whole affair 
night be buried in ſilence, and utterly forgotten. 
A major- general v of the army is arreſted by the ſhe- 
iF's officers for a conſiderable debt. He perſuades them 
> conduct him to the Tilt-yard in St. James's Park, un- 
r ſome pretence of buſineſs, which it imported him to 
ttle before he was confined: He applies to a ſerjeant, 
ot immediately on duty, to aſſiſt with ſome of his com- 
anions in favouring his eſcape. He attempts it. A- 
uſtle enſues... The bailifts claim their priſoner. An of- 
cer of the guards w, not then on duty, takes part in the 
fair, applies to the lieutenant x commanding the Tilt- 
ard guard, and urges him to turn out his guard to re- 
e a general officer. The lieutenant declines interſerin 
rſon; but ſtands at a diſtance, and ſuffers the buſi - 
ls to be done. The offieer takes upon himſelf to order; 
t the guard. In a moment they are in arms, quit their 
ward, march, reſcue the general, and drive away the 
ieriff's officers z who in vain repreſent, their right to 
he priſoner, and the nature of the arreſt. The ſoldiers 
conduct the general into the guard-room'; then 
cort him to a place of ſafety, with bayonets fixed, and 
all the forms of military triumph. I will not enlarge 
pon the various cireumſtances which attended this atro- 
ous proceeding, The perſonal inj y received by the 
licers of the law, in the execution of their duty, 
chaps be atoned for by fome private pede os qe: 
onder nothing but the wound which has been given to 
be law itfelf, to which no remedy has been applied, no 
ftisfaction made. Neither is it my deſign to dwell upon 
de miſconduct of e concerned, any farther than 
neceſſary to ſhow the behaviour of the miniſtry in its 
ue light. I would make every compallionate allowarice. 
bt the infatuation of the priſoner, the falſe and criminal 
ation. of one officer, and the madneſs of another. 1 
hy ih 5 . . 
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| would leave the ignorant ſoldiers entirely out of tlie que 
ſtion. They are certainiy the leaſt guilty, though thy 
re the only perſons Who have yet ſuffered, even in thi. 
appearance of puniſhment?, fact itſelf, howenellill / 
atrocious, -is not the principal point to be confidered. | 
might have happened under a more regular government 

and with guards better diſciplined than ours. The mai 
Kea is, In what manner have the miniſtry a&ed q 

this extraordinary occaſion? A general officer calls upoy 

the King's own guard, then actually on duty, to reſeq 

him from the laws of his country; yet at this moment 

he is in à ſituation no worſe; than if he had not commit 

5 ted an offence, equally enormous in à civil and milita 
view. -A lieutenant upon duty deſignedly quits his guard 
and ſuffers it to be drawn out by another officer, for 
purpoſe which he well knew (is we may collect from 
pearance of caution, which only makes his behayiou 

the! more criminal) to be in the higheſt” degree illegi 
Has this gentleman been called to a court- martial to d 
wer for his conduct? No. Has it been cenſured? Ny 
Has it been in any ſhape inquired into? No. — Anollt 
heutenant, not upon duty, nor even in his regimentil 

a is daring enough to order out the King's guard, ow 
-” ©. whichhe had properly no command, and enga es then 
in a violation of the laws' of his country, perhaps tl 
- . moſt ſingular and extravagant that ever was attempted. 
What puniſhment has he ſuffered? Literally none. 8 
poſing he ſhould be proſecuted. at common law for 
- reſcue, will that circumſtance, from which the minif 
can derive no merit, excuſe or juſtify their ſuffering Moe 
flagrant'a breach of military diſcipline to paſs by unpl 

| niſhed une vs yoo Are they aware of the outfig 
offered te their Sovereign, when his den proper guard 
E” .. ordered out to ſtop by main force the Gerad 6f. N 
L laws? What are we to conclude from ſo ſcandalou Wh : 
neglect of their duty, but that they have other weh 
which can only be anſwered by ſecuring the attach 
of the guards The miniſter would hardly be {6 cautiol 
„of offending them; if he did not mean, in due time) 
F fr eltBfince,); 11/7) 0157} {HM 
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or ver | Had th belonged to the un- 
edged 12 ang men — who they IT and diſ- 
nour our public places, it might perhaps be ſufficient 
ſend them back to that diſcipline from Which their pa- 
ts, judging lightly, from the maturity of their vices, 
d removed them too ſoon, In this caſe, I am ſorry to 
not ſo much the folly of youth, as the ſpirit of the 
ps, and the connivance of government. I do not que- 
jon that there are many brave and worthy officers i in Er- 4 
giments of guards. t conſidering them as a e | 
ar it will be 1 that they are neither good ſoliKety 

Ir good ſubjects. Far be it from me to infinuate the -- 
ot diſtant reflection upon the army. On the contrary, | 
honour and eſteem the profeſſion; and if theſe gentle- 
en were better ſoldiers, I am ſure they would be better 
bjets. It is not that there is any internal-vie# or de- 
& in che profeſſion. itſelf, as regulated in this country, 
it that it is the ſpirit of this particular _ to deſpiſe 
eir profeſſion z and that, while they vainly afſume the 
xd of the army, they make it matter of impertinent 
mpzriſon, and triumph over the braveſt troops in the 
rid (I mean our marching r er- A that they indeed 
nd upon higher ground, an vileged to neglect 

e laborious Fanale military Aifou ine a) duty. Wich- 
t dwelling Jonger upon a moſt invidious able, I ſhall 
Ire it to military men, who have ſeen ia ſervice more 
tire than the Parade, to determine Whether no 1 
ak truth. SONS 215 le 
How fat this daf gerous cet e — by 
yernment,' and to b at pernicious purpoſes it may be 
1 hereafter; well deſerves S ſerious confide- 
Eknow, indeed, that when this affair hap 
ife@tation of alarm ran through the miniſtry. Aſie: | 
ng mult be done to ſave appearances. The caſe” was - 
d flagrant to be paſſed | by abſolutely without notice: 
thow hate rc ated ? | Inſtead of ewe, the of- . 
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| A . and four private ſoldiers, 
they:tthbulg) Be. drmandelfl by the civil power; 5 
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men e tee les in 3 view, 
| arc no way reſponſible for what the 5 and who fy 
E  . that reaſon have been diſcharged. civil rhagiltratny 
re the only objects whom * my try have thought pray 
© pb to expoſe to (puniſhment. / They did not venture ty 
3 even theſe men to a court- martial, | becauſe 
-* hw their evidence would be fatal ta ſome perſons whon 
” they were determined to protect. | Otherwiſe; I doug 
not, the lives of theſe | friendleſs ſoldiers wou 
fince have been ſacrificed without wang to the 10 
Ka of their guilty oſſicer. 
I have been a of endeavouring to ae the 
bens of che people. Let me now appeal to their un- 
= If there be any tool of adminiſtration: di 
enoagh, to deny theſe facts, or ſhameleſs enough ty 
1 end de conduct of the miniſtry, let him com fot 
ward. I cate not under what title. he appears. Hehal 
= ſti to maintain the trimh of my "he Ben and 
? we of my obſervations upon it, at —_— 
m W ee with che publie. 
ee moſt arhitrary governments this cnt 
: 4daiinifiration of juſtice is Nite to take its courſe. The 
1 though robbed. of his ſhare in the legiſlature, i 
otected by the laws. The politicat freedom of thi 
Englich e eee ide and honour of 1 
EO The civil ty of the laus pre fer ved ia 
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Fo 
r 3 3 and defended: - ; ſafety of the ſn Atte 
orious privileges the birthright of the c3 ol. 
9 — 7 tenants: at eee the _ 2 , 
at ow. there in a ſpiit of reſiſtauce in the | 
5 my that they waive bao. An Am conv 
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wencies, but dy the independence and dignity of tin 
Condition; I ſhould, ac this womens appeal oth to that 
© diſcretion... 1 ſhould perſuade them 
winds: all memory of what we were; Iſhould: ar 
. it not a time NEE? that we e 

give it 26; ra, athace, tol make ſame agree 
went, wich cho Wirte, chad, Ende 14 has ploalſed Bt 
dsf choſe policical rights whith-bny;: Gnu 
4 e of a county wherd honour 
. . ir us at daft the: Iaimble 
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IETER XXXI. 
ro "THE PRINTER OF THE FUBLIC ADVERTISER. 7 


SIR, 25 14. 1767. 
5 of a which have been made 
ypon the Dey Joker of Junius, and my own opinion of the 
writer, who, whatever may be his faults, is certainly not 
2 weak man, have induced me to nme, with ſome 
tention, the ſubject of that letter. 7 could not perſuade 
myſelf, that, whale he had plenty of important materials, 
he would have taken up a light or trifling occaſion to at- 
ack the miniſtry ; much leſs could I conceive that it was 


of General Ganſel, or to Fer the General himſelf. © 
Theſe are little objects, and can no way contribute to the 
peat Þ purpoſes he ſeems to have in view, by addreſfing 
imſelf to the public. Without conſidering the orna- 
mented ſtyle he has adopted, 1 determined to look farther 
nto the matter, before i decided upon the merits of his 
ktter, ' The firſt ſtep I took, was to Inquire into the 
truth of the facts; for if theſe were either falſe or miſ- 
epreſented, the moſt 2 exertion of 55 underſtand- 
ng, in reaſoning u em, would only be a diſgrace to 
15 Now, Sir, 1 found every ä ſtated 
Junius to be literally true. General Ganſel perſuaded 
the bailiffs to conduct him to the parade, and certainly - 
ſolicited a N and other ſoldiers to aſſiſt him in 
making his eſca Captain Dodd did certainly apply to 
Captain Garth for che aſſiſtance of his guard. Captain 
arth declined appearing himſelf; / but ſtood aloof, while 
the other took upon him to order out the King's Guard, 
nd by main force reſcued the General. It is. alſo ſtrictiß 
bue, that the General was eſcorted by à file of mufſ- 
petcers to a place of ſecurity.—Theſe are facts, Mr. 5 
Woodfall, which I promiſe 8 no gentleman in the 
qurds will deny. If al all or any 'of 12 are falſe, why - 
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lis intention to ruin the officers concerned in the reſcue 
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ever ſecure againſt military cenſure, they have yet a cha. 
racter to loſe; and ſurely, if they are innocent, it is not 
beneath them to pay ſome attention to the-opinion of the 

| R Wh E:kEEFF 
1 8 The. force of Junius's obſervations upon theſe fach 
cannot be better marked, than by ſtating and refuting 
tte objections which have been made to them. On 
writer ſays, * Admitting the officers have offended, 
+, are puniſhable at common law; and willSyou. haye 
Britiſh ſubject puniſhed twice for the ſame. offence? 
—1 anſwer, that they have committed two offences, both 
very enormous, and violated two laws. The reſcue is o 
'” ' ' offence, the flagrant breach of diſcipline another; and 
' -- © hHitherto it does not appear that they have been . puniſhed, 
| —, - © or even cenfured for either. Another gentleman lay 
much ſtreſs upon the” calamity of the caſe z and inſtead 
of diſproving facts, appeals at once to the compaſſion d 
the public. This idea, as well as 'the- infjnuation that 
e depriving the parties of their commiſſions would be 
.. an injury to their creditors,“ can only refer to Gene 
ral Ganſel. The other officers are in no diftreſs, ther- 
fore have no claim to compaſſion; nor does it appear tha 
their creditors, if they have any, are more like w beer 
iͤ,-tisfied by their continuing in the guards. But this fort 
vlc plea will not hold in any ſhape. Compaſſion to an oi 
fender, who has groſsly violated the laws, is in effect 
„ . -cruelty to the peaceable ſubject who has obſerved them; 
and, even admitting the force of any alleviating circu 
ſtance, it is nevertheleſs true, that, in this inſtance, the 
royal compaſſion has interpoſed too ſoon. The legal an 
proper mercy of a King of England may remit the pu 
niſhment, but ought not to ſtop the trial. 
Beſides theſe particular objections, there has been n 

_ cry raiſed againſt Junius for his malice aud injuſtice 
attacking the -miniſtry upon an event which they coul 
neither hinder nor foreſee. This, I muſt-affirm, is all 
_ repreſentation of his argument. He Jays no ſtreſs upd 
|. + . the event itſelf, as a ground of accufation againſt tl 
Eo. © miniſtry, but dwells entirely upon their ſubſequent ec 
duct. He does not ſay that they are anfwerable for f 
E "offence; but for the ſcandalous neglect of their dulf 
in fuffering an offence ſo flagrant to paſs by without 
ne Rs 0 ENT Sa, ; tk... N 7 55 | 
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what they owe to the public, and as indifferent about the 
pinion as they are about the intereſts of their country, 
what anſwer, as officers of the cron, will they give to 
Junjus, when he aſks them, “ Are they -aware of the 

« outrage offered to their ſovereign, when his own 

« per guard is ordered out to ſtop by main force the exe- 

« cution of his laws ?”—And' when we ſee, a miniſtry 
Fring ſuch- a ſtrange unaccountable protection to the 
officers of the guards, is it unfair to ſuſpect that they | 
hae ſome ſecret and unwarrantable motives for their 
conduct? If they feel themſelves injured by ſuch a ſuſ- 
picion, why do ey not immediately clear themſelves 
from it, by doing their duty? For the honour of the 
ruards, I cannot help expreſſing another ſuſpicion, that, 
the commanding offiger had not received a ſecret in- 
junCtion-to the contra: ®, he would, in the ordinary courſe 

if his buſineſs, have applied for a court-martial to try 
the two ſubalterns; the one for quitting his guard ; the 

uber for taking upon him the command of the 

and employing it in the manner he did. I do not meant 
o enter into, or defend the ſeverity with which Junius 
treats the guards. On the contrary, I will ſuppoſe, for 
moment, that they deſerve a very different character. 
f this be true, in what light will they conſider the con- 
lt of two ſubalterns, but as a general reproach ane 
grace to the whole corps? And will they not wiſh to 


* 


iment ? 


e credit and diſcipline of the "os 
Upon the whole, Sir, the miniſt 
aken a very improper advantage of the good nature of 
he public, whoſe humanity, they found, conſidered no- 
ang in this affair but the diſtreſ of General Ganſel. 
Lo perſuade us that it was'only a common rei- 


ite act of the King's guard, headed by an officer ; 
dd the public has fallen into the deception. _ I think, 


2 with which he has given them to the world. — For 
own part, I am as un willi 
uortunate; but really, Sir, t 
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them cenſured in a military way, if it were only for 


ry ſeem to me to harre 


a few diſorderly ſoldiers, and not the formal deſi. 


derefore, we are obliged to Junius for the care he H! 
an to inquire into the facts, and for the juſt commen. 
as any man to load the 299 
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* a reaſon for not taking notice of him ſooner, which, as h. 
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4 35 5 * Duke of Grafton ſhall hear from me again. 


| the guards, is of a od W 0 and alan 
ing enough (conſidering the conſequences with which jp 


when the guards. are daring enou 


trocious violence, to ſtop the execution of the laws, and 
when ſuch extraordinary offences paſs with impunity, be. 


SIR,” Nov. 2. 1% 
liches i in the Gazetteer under the me of Modeſtus. He 


has ſome right to ages an anſwer. from me; though, | 
think, not ſo much 


my firſt letter, I took for granted, from the time which 


be 


may be attended) to deſerve a . inquiry; 
not only to violate! 
their on diſcipline, but Pabtely; and with ke moſt a. 
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TL anurr "he claim of a gentleman who pub. 


om the merit or importance of h 


objections, as from my own voluntary engagemeit. Im 
is a-candid perſon, I believe he will think ſufficient. l 


had Nez that there was no intention to cenſure, 0 
even to perſons cancerned-in the reſcue of Gen 
Pos Ganſ a in but Modeſtus having ſince either affirmed, « 
ly infinuated, that the offenders might ſtill be brough 
s Thad „any attempt to prejudge the cauſe, or | 
* ur them minds of a jury or a nin, would 
A $144 i 008k hoſtile to the miniſtry than 183 xoul 
1 ſo often remind them of their duty. If the Duked 
Grafton will not perform the duty of his ſtation, whyl 
he miniſter I will not deſcend to a ſcurrilous altercatiol 
with' any man; but this is a ſubject too i t to h 
paſſedd over with filent indifference. If the gentleme 
whoſe conduct is in queſtion, are not brought to a t 


The motives on which I am ſuppoſed to have taken i 
this cauſe, are of little importance, compared with ü 
facts themſelves, and the obſervations I have made up 
1 3 a vain 9 of integrity, which! 
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heſe times might ua be ſuſp 1 ſhall Rinks 1 
in effect a friend to = intereſts of my countrymen, and 
leave it to them to determine, whether I am moved by a 
xrſonal malevolence to three private gentlemen, or merely 
by a hope of perplexing the . miniſtry 3 or whether Lam 
Limated oy a juſt —— purpoſe of 3 a 
ſatisfaction to the laws of this country, ae 

to the notes * mn 
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LETTER XXXIII. 
ro nts GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
* LORD, * . Nov: 29. 2263. - 
Tuobon my opinion of Grace's integrity 
; but little 8 n of your G which youtre-. 
a Mr. Vaughan's propoſals, I confeſs I give you ſome 
redit for your diſcretion. You had a fair opportunity af 
liſpla g 2 certain delicacy, of which you had not been 
elbe, and you were 8 to make uſe aj it. \ 
dy laying in a. moderate ſtock. reputation, you un- 
loubtedly meant to provide for the 7 — neceilities of 
our character, d in with an honourable reſiſtance _ 
ecord,. you ma our us, and- _; 
et Ka 8 on 58 5 3 on be dl. "i 
overed your urpoſes too ſoon ; — inſtead of the der 7 
it reſerve of virtue, have ſhown us che termagant ch — 
ity of a prude, who gratifies her paſſions with diſtin ien, 
nd proſecutes one — for a rape, Phile ſhe ſolicits the 
ude embraces of another. 1 
Your check turns pale ; for a guilty conſcience tells 
ou, you are undone. Come forward, thou virtuous mt 
lſter, and tell the world by what intereſt Mr. Hine has 
deen 1 to ſo extraordinary a mark of his Ma- 
eil favaus 3. what was the price of the ent he has 
T and to what 3 gu ſe the purchaſe - 


= e 2 $ than many thouj- 
-n i fer? olonel Purge 's expences at eſton. 
* * Ep Ts ſuch. a creature as Vaughan, 
0 Be 


ſetting up the. oy — 0 ij 


— 


v . 


own honour, while you are ſelling» the favours of the i 
Crown, to raiſe a fund for corrupting the morals of the 
people? And, do you think it is poſſible ſuch enormitiq 
ſhould eſcape without impeachment ? It is indeed highly 
Jour intereſt to maintain the preſent Houſe of Common 
Having ſold the nation to 2 in grols, they will undoubt 
* edi protect you in the detail ; for while they patroni(e 
Four crimes, they feel for their m. be 
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| IE LETTER XXXIV =. 
© TO MIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
S. be. MY LORD, : ! Dec. 12. 116 
44.  T xp with ſome ſurpriſe, that you are not ſ 
ported as you deſerve.” Your [chr ood oh ad 1 
| Cave ſeruples about them, which you are unicquainttl 
wich; and though there be nothing too hazardous for you 
Grace to engage in, there are ſome things too infamous 
| "the Mleſt proſtitute of a newſpaper to defend . In whi 
bother manner ſhall we account for the profound, ſubmiſſ 
ſience, which you and your friends have obſerved upon 
I Charge, which called immediately for the cleareſt refuti 
F 4i0n, and would have juſtified the ſevereſt meaſures of g 
-  -. fenement? I did not attempt to blaſt your character byal 
3 3 — 1 but br ſtated | 
Fu" you plain fact, which ſtruck directiy at the integrity 
_- ey counſeltor, of a firſt Ser of the = 
And of a leading miniſter, who is ſuppoſed to enjoy tl 
frſt ſhare in his Majeſty's confidence d. In every one! 
-- theſe capacities, I employed the moſt moderate terms 
Charge you with treachery oo gran ſovereign; and breach 
ttuſt in your office. I accuſed you of having ſold a pate 
place in the collection of the cuſtoms at Exeter, ta d 
Mr. Hine; who, unable or unwilling to depoſite the wit 
purchaſe money Himſelf, raiſed part of it by contributioh 
nànd has now a certain Doctor Brooke quartered upon ih 
| -  Wilary for one hundred pounds a- year. No fate by 
. candle was ever conducted with greater formality, = 9 
im, that the price at which the place was knocked dont 
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EY 127 | 5 
2 > . | 
three thouſand five hundred pounds), was, with your con- 
nivance and conſent, paid to Colonel Burgoyne, to reward 
him, I preſume, for the decency of his deportment atPre{- 
ton; or to reimburſe him, perhaps, for the fine of one 
thouſand pounds, which, for that very deportment, the 
court of King's Bench thought proper to fet upon him.— 
It is not often that the chief juſtice and the prime miniſter _ 
are ſo ſtrangely at variance in their opinions of men and 
thin 8. n | | 2 2788 

I thank God, there is not in human nature a degree of 
impudence daring enough to deny the charge I have fixed - 
upon you. Your courteous ſecretary ©, your confidential, 
architect “, are ſilent as the grave. . Even Mr. Rigby's. 
countenance fails him. He violates his ſecond nature, 
ind bluſhes Whenever he ſpeaks of Jou. Perhaps the _ | 
noble Colenel himſelf will relieve you. No man is more 
tender of his | . 4 
ſectly ſore in every thing that touches his honour. If any 
man, or were to accuſe him of taking his ſtand. 
at a gaming-table, and watching, with the ſobereſt atten= 
tion, for a fair opportunity of engaging a drunken young 


an infamous aſperſion upon his character, and reſent it 
like a man of honour, —Acquitting 
ng a regular and ſplendid ſubſiſtence from any unw i 
practices either in his own houſe or elſe where, let me aſſe 
your Grace, for what military merits you have been N 

ed to reward him with military government? He had a 
regiment of dragoons, which one would imagine was at 
leaſt an equivalent for any ſervices he ever performed. 
Beſides, he is but a young officer, conſidering his prefer- 
nent, and, except in his activity at Preſton, not very con- 
Ipicuous in his profeſſion. But it ſeems the ſale of a civi 
mployment was not ſufficienty and military governments, 
ich were intended for the ſupport of worn- out veterans, 
ult be thrown into the ſcale, to defray the extenſive bride= 


dſccure to your ſovereign the attachment of his army? 
Vith what countenance dare you appear in the royal pre- 
ence, branded as you are withche ee of a notorious 
reach of truſt ? With what countenance can you take 
Jour feat at the treafury-board or in R oy 
3 8 5 CO : ” Ie. to. DF" | ” > i 


> 


tation. He is not only nice, but per 


nobleman at piquet, he would undoubtedly: conſider it as. | 
him, therefore, of draws 


of a conteſted election. Are theſe the ſteps you take 


feel that every circulating whiſper is at your expence 
alone, and abe you to the heart ? . you : ſingle Fiend 
in parliament ſo ſhameleſs, fo thoroughly abandoned, as to 
- - , undertake your defence? You know, my Lord, that there 
is not a man in either houſe, whoſe character, how. 
ever flagitious, would not be ruined by mixing his repu- 
tation with yours; and does not your heart inform you, 
that you are degraded below the condition of a man, when 
you are obliged to hear theſe inſults with ſubmiſſion, and 
. even to thank me for my moderation r 

Me are told, by the higheſt judicial authority, that My, 
- ,_ Vaughan's offer to purchaſe the reverſion of a patent place 
in Jamaica (which he was otherwiſe ſufficiently entitled 
to) amounted to a high miſdemeanor. Be it ſo; andif 
he deſerves it, let him be puniſhed. . But the learned 
judge might have had a fairer opportunity of diſplaying the 
3 pp of his eloquence. | Having delivered himſelf with 
much energy upon the criminal nature and dangerow 
- Conſequences of any attempt to corrupt a man in yon 
races ſtation, what would he have ſaid to the miniſter 
_ himſelf, to that very privy counſellor, to that firſt, com- 
--  mifſioner of the treaſury, who does not wait for, but in- 
- patiently ſolicits, the touch of corruption; who employs 
the meaneſt of his creatures in theſe honourable ſervices 
and, forgetting the genius and fidelity of his ſecretary, de- 

Il cends to apply to his houſe-bui{der hor allitance 
* This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit to governs 
p” © . ment if, to clear your character, you ſhould think prope 
cds bring it into the Houſe of Lords, or into the Court 
| King's Benct.——But,mp Lord, you dare not do cithe 
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T0 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. | | 
: | TY | 2 . ( b b N | | a , * Dec. 19. 19% 
When the complaints of a brave and powerful people al 
. - __ obſerved to increaſe in N to the wrongs thef 
have ſuffered; when, inſtead of finking into ſubmiſbon 
© _ they are rouſed to reſiſtance ; the time will ſoon a 
at which every inferior conſideration mult. yzeld to 
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— of th esche, kd ates neral ſafety of 

the ar There is a moment of be and in 10 

ger, at which flattery and falſehood can no longer de- 
ceive, and ſimplicity itſelf can no be miſſed. Let 

us ſuppoſe it arrived. Let us ſup a gracious, well- , | 

prince, made ſenſible at laſt of the great , M 
duty he owes to his people, and of his own diſgraceful 2 
ſituation 3 that. he looks round him for aſſiſtance, Md 
- aſks for no advice, but how to gratify the wildes and 
| ſecure the happineſs of his be In theſe circum - 
ſtances,” it may be matter of curious SPECULATION (to 
conſider, if an honeſt man were permitted to approach 
2 king, in what terms he would addreſs himſelf to his | 
- ſorereign. Re 6 no 9 — Roe im. 
| probable, that the ejudice againſt his character 
is removed; that the 8 Atkeulties of an au- 
dience are ſurmounted; that he feels himſelf animated 
by the pureſt and moſt honourable affection to his ki 
and country, — +r4 2m 5 whom: he 
dreſſes has ſpirit enough him fi ad 
_ underſtanding enough to' liſten to him with attention. | 
Vnacquainted with the vain imperninence of forms, hne 
would deliver his DIAS were _ — or <2 
MN o om gramg rpc PLS e, ws 1 4 


a0 : n n 
Iris e of 5X your - ifs; and origi 

te ll of every qo. mee and: difreſs which has 

your government; w ſhould” never have — Nh | 
quainted £4 wh the language — truth, until you heard it in 
the complaints N people. It is not, however td 
te to correct the error of your education. We are ſtill 
inclined to -make an indulgent allowance for the pernicious - 
leſſons you received in your. youth, and to form the moſt 
ſanguine hopes from the natural benevolence of your diſ- 
poſſtion e. We are far from thinking you, capable of a 
direct, deliberate purpoſe to inyade thoſe original rights of 
your ſubje&ts, on which all their civil and political liber. 
ties depend. Had it been poſſible for us do entertain 2 
R fo diſhonourable to your character, we ſhould 
long ſince have ayle ofi remonſtrance very di- 
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is admitted without reluctance. We ſeparate the amiable, 
good-natured- prince from the folly and treachery of his 


ſervants, and the private virtues of the man from the vices 


of his government. Were it not for this juſt diſtinction, 
F know not whether your Majeſt 
the Engliſh” nation, would deſerve. moſt to be lamented, 


I would prepare your mind for a favourable reception of 
truth, by removing ever 


painful, offenſive idea of perſonal 


nach. Your ſubjects, Sir, wiſh for nothing but that, 


20 they are reaſonable and affectionate , to ſeparate 


ur perſon from your government, ſo you, in your turn, 


mould diſtinguiſh between the conduct which becomes 
the permanent Gignity of a King, and that which ſerves 
. only . re 
Juꝰovu aſcended the throne with a declared, and, I doubt 
not, a fincere reſolution of giving univerſal ſatisfaction to 


emporary intereſt and miſerable am- 


we 


a miniſter. | 


your ſubjeQs. - Yow found them pleaſed with the novelty 
of a young prince, whoſe countenanee promiſed even 


more chan his words; and loyal to yon, not only from 


rinciple, but paſſion. It was not a. cold profeſſion of al- 
i -06 the firſt. magiſtrate 3 but a partial, animated 


 - attachment to a favourite prince, the native of their coun- 


try, They did not wait te examine your conduct, nor to 

be determined by experience; but gave you a-generoub 

credit for the future bleſſings of 8 and paid you 
7 


- © in/advance the deareſt mbute of their affections, Such, 


ir, was. once the diſpoſition: of- a 


2 whe-now {ur- 
- Found your throne with. sand complaints. Do 
juſtice to yourſelf. Baniſh from your mind thoſe unwor- 
cy opinions, with which ſome intexeſted perſons have l- 


boured to poſſeſs you. Diſtruſt the men who tell you 


chat the Englith are naturally light and inconſtant—that 


they complain without a cauſe. Withdraw your conf - 


dence-equallyfrom all parties 5 from miniſters, favourites 


and relations z-and let there be one moment im your life, 


;0.which/ypu- have conſulted your on underſtanding, 
When you affectedly renounced the name of Engliſt- 


3 aan, believe me, Sir, you were perſuaded to pay a vel 
555 A adged compi ment to one part of your ſu jects at the 
Expence of. another. | Wiyle the natives. af Scotland at 
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cated by our laws, „ That the King can do no wrong“ 


y's condition, or that of 
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not in actual rebellion; they are undoubtedly entitled to 
protection; nor do I mEan to condemn the policy of giv- 
ing ſome encouragement to the novelty of their affections 
ſor the Houſe of Hanover. I am ready to. hope for eve- 
ry thing from their new born zeal, and from the future 
ſteadineſs of their allegiance. But hitherto they have no 
elaim to your favour. To honour them with a determined 
predilection and confidence, in excluſion of your * > 
ſubjects, ho placed — family, and in ſpite of treachery 
and rebellion have ſupported it upon the throne, is a 
miſtake too groſs even for the unſuſpecting generolity of 2} 
youth. In this error we ſee a capital violation of the moſt. | 
obvious rules of policy and prudence. - We trace it, 
however, to an original bias in your education, and are 
ready to allo for your inexperience. „„ 
Jo the ſame early influence we attribute it, that you 
have deſcended to take a ſhare not only in the narrow 
views and intereſts of particular . perſons, but in the fa 
tal malignity of their paſſions, At your acceſhon to the | 
throne, the whole ſyſtem of government was altered, not 
from wiſdom or deliberation, but becauſe it had been 
adopted by your predeceflor.- A little perſonal motive of 
pique and reſentment was ſufficient: to remove the ableſt 
ſervants of the crown f ;5but it-is not in this country, Sir, 
that ſuch men can be diſhonoured by the frowns of a 
King. They were diſmiſſed, but could not be diſgraced, 
Without entering into a minuter diſcuſhen of: the merits 
of the peace, we may obſerve, in the imprudent hurry 
with which the firſt.overtures from France were accepted,. 
in the conduct of the negotiation» and terms of the trea- 
ty, the ſtrongeſt marks of that precipitate ſpirit of conceſ- _ 
hon. with which. a certain party of your ſubjects have 
deen at all times ready to purchaſe à peace with the natu- 
ral enemies of this On your: part we are ſatis» _ © 
fe BY fied that every thing was honourable and ſincere; and if 
ey England was ſold to France, we doubt not that your Ma- 
fe, WY Jeſt was — — * 3 
| were matter ief and iſe. to your ſubject * 
lu not the immediate cauſe of alias — diſcontent... | 
en Hitherto, Sir, ou had been ſacrificed to the prejudiees I 
the BY and paſſions of others... With what firmueſs will you beat 1 
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2 a maternal affection in the mind, which forces us to 


the meanneſs of the cauſe gives an air of ridicule to 
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bo commences a formal attack upon-your favourite, confi. 
' 'dering nothing but how he might beſt expoſe his perſon Ml be 


into politics the ſame liberal ſentiments by which his pri- 


man may not be permitted to indulge, the ſame latitude 
was allowed him in the choice of his political jerry + you 
and in the ſpirit of maintaining them.— I mean to 


Ia 


_ eſcape him. He ſaid more than moderate men would juſ- 
Majeſty's perſonal reſentment. The rays of Royal indig- 


_ trayed ? The deſtruction of one man has been now 

for many years the ſole object of your 
if there can be any thing ſtill more diſgraceful, we have 
ſieen, n 
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A man, not zen onourably diinguihod inthe wot 


and principles to deteſtation, and the national charactet ü. 


of his countrymen to contempt. The natives of that ll ic 
©, country, Sir, are as much diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar cha. Wl alo 
|  raGter, as by your Majeſty's favour. Like another choſen Wi op 
people, they have been conducted into the land of plen. fro 


15 where they find themſelves effectually marked, and cei 
ivided from mankind. There is hardly a period at which un 
the moſt irregular character may not be redeemed, The att 


| miſtakes of one ſex find a retreat in patrivtiſm, thoſe of | 


the other in devotion. Mr. Wilkes brought with him 


vate conduct had been directed; and ſeemed to think 
that, as there are few exceſſes in which an Engliſh gentle- 


ate exe 
not entirely to defend his conduct. In the eartieſtneſsof ty. 
his zeal, he ſuffered ſome unwarrantable infinuationsto Wor « 


tify ; but not enough to entitle him to the honour of your 
nation, collected upon him, ſegyed only to illuminate, 
and could not conſume. Animated by the favour of the 
people on the one ſide, and heated by perſecution on the 
other, his views and ſentiments changed with his fitua- 
tion. Hardly ſerious at firſt, he is now an enthuſiaſt. 
The coldeſt bodies warm with oppoſition, the hardeſt 
'{parkle in colliſion. There is a holy miſtaken zeal in po- 
ities as well as religion. By perſuading others, we con- 
vince ourſelves. The paſſions are engaged, and create 


love the cauſe for which we ſuffer. Is this a contention 
worthy of a king? Are you not ſenſible how much 


the ſerious difficulties+ into which you have been be- 


vernment ; and 


jekt, the utmoſt infloence of the ere 
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out ſu you be ſhould 
he N enough to forſeit the —.— of thoſe 
aws to whi u owe crown, or 8 ; 
25 ſhould 3 3 it a gry ad force 
done, and try the whole government in 
oppoſition to the people. The leflons he has received 
from experience, will guard him from ſuch ex- 
cels of folly;; and in your ajeſty's virtues; we ſind an 
ionable afurance f that 0 e neee 
attem ted. Js 5 
— ſulpeQivg: you of ſo Nn a don) — a 
ITT een 917 — — the laws, — i 
eren this laſt enormous attack upon the vital principles 
the conſtitution, to an ill-adviſed, unworthy, perſonal re- 
ſentment. From one falſe ſtep you have been betrayed 
into another; and as the ca — of 
your miniſters were determined-that the 1 
execution ſhould They have with the wiſdom * di 
to 


3 a re -_ 0 
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nor lg ht- without affliction. Theſe worth | 


tedly given you N. Gngular- | 
lities, Not — 2 „Wilkes a man of 


pros | 
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chat any form of governmeut, in ſuch circumſtances, ca 


Hh - qualifying meaſure would not be accepted, it remains for 


| 1 ade, you. the affections of all your Englith ſubjelth 


1 a - endanger” e family for ever. "il 
mas e er whatſoever,. or for ſuch 
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an Ba eee eons thavehere-wiag ind 
ence ſuificient to recal that pernicious vote. The Hou(g 
of Commons .undopbred 5 — mu to the croꝶ 
n paramount to all. o us they ay 
only indebted for an necidental —— and have juſth 
transferred their gratitude from their parents — 
2 nefactors from thoſe who gave them birth to the mi iſco 
niſter from whole! benevolence they derive the comfom 

and pleafures of their political ne has taken ile 

tendereſt oare of theit infancy, and relieves their hereli; Miſh: 
ties without offending. their delicacy. But if it ven 
1 1 their integrity to be degraded to a. condition 
10 eile and abject, compared with it, the preſent 
: eſtimation they ſtand in is a ſtate of honour and: reſpet, 
_ conſider, Sir, in what matmey you will afterwards pro, Wau 

ceed. Can you conceive that the people of this country: 
will long ſubmit to be governed by ſo "dexible a Houſe o leo 
Commons ? It is not in the nature of '/human- ſociety 


; be preſerved. /- In ours, the eneral contoings of 
— is S Such, I am pes 
duadled, would be the neceſſ: 


. of Commons, and, a2 


you'to decide whether you will, at an Hard, ſupport 
| den aw tee ere to this unhappy. dilens 
ma or Whether you will fy the united wiſhes of the 
| while people of England by diſſolving the parliament. 
Taking it fc 9 28 I do very ſincerely, that yo 
—— no deſign againſt 1 = 

view inconſiſtent with the good of ſubjects, I thin 
yo ang long upon the c . equal 
eoncerns your intereſt and your NS to atlopt. On ons 


you relinquiſſ every hope of vepoſe to — und 0 


ug it Fould be an affront to you to name. ee 
ww examine: your conduct with ſuſpicion 3 w 
n are iricapable of c rehending 10 What degrt 
art injured; afflict — with elamours my 10K 
n. 
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155 le ſhould enſue, v0 determine at once fo be un⸗ 
| 57, without the hope of a —— either from 
2 or ambition. If an Engliſh king be hated or de- 
piſed, he muſt be unhappy; and this perhaps is the only 
rlitical truth which he ought to be convinced of without 
experiment. But if the Engliſh people ſhould no — 
confine their reſentment to a ſubmiſſive repreſentation of 
heir wrongs; if, following the glorious example of their 
anceſtors, they Gould no longer appeal to the creature of 
the conſtitution, but to that high Being who gave them 
the rights of humanity, what, gifts it were ge to 
ſurrender z let me aſk you, Sir, upon what ber __ 
ſub) ets would you rely for afliſtance ? 

The people of Ireland have been aniferwly rande 


bot 
or 


SFS 


pro- Wau opprefled. In return give you every day freſh / 
pry marks of their reſentment. They deſpiſe the ilerible 
e of Weovernor you have ſent them , becauſe he is the creature 


of Lord Bute ;, nor is it from any natural confukon in 
caniſter ideas that they are ſo ready to. confound the 


"the ef a king, with the diſgraceful repreſentation of him. , 

pero The diſtance of the colonies would make it i 

cel. them ro take an ave concern in-your air, if they 

2s ere as well affected to your government as they once 

; forfpretended to be to your perſon. They were ready enough 

rt ito diſtinguiſh. between you. and = miniſters. 

em omplained of an act of the legiſlature, but traced the 
rigin-of it no higher than to the ſerrants of the crown t: 


oy pleaſed themſelves with the hope that their ſove· 


rial, The decifive perſonal part. yon, took againſt | 


hem, has effeCtually: baniſhed that Eri firſt — 
beir minds b. They conſider” vou as. united with 
E ants America; and know how to diſtin 
he ſovereign and a venal parlialnent on one fide, 
be real ſentiments of the iſh people on the other. 
ling forward to they mighe-poſſibly - 
<eive you for their king; but, if ever von retire” to 
America, be aſſured they will give you ſuch a covenant 
"digeſt, as the Prefb clbpery of . would have been 
lamed to offer to Charles II. They left theit native 
ud in ſeuch ef freedom, and found it in a deſert Di 
e | 


*. 4 


" * 


eign, if not favourable to their cauſe, at leaſt was im- 


5 4 ſo biaſſed, from your earlieſt infancy, in thei 
flavour, that nothing! leſs than your own misfortunes val 


confirms him in his faith 
3 from a notorious zeal for the Houſe of Stuart, and'f 
2 that one - would think had forgotten x64 you at 
WH their lawful Kin and had miſtaken you for a pretend! 
| 7 ö dre as ſincere in their preſent profeſſions às if you wel 
1 You-would apt/be ts t price; of her naie 


i" * wo OY * 


e 
ngen chere is one point in which they all agree: 


| equally deteft the pageantry nl A king, and the s the 
ious hypocriſy. of a biſhop. has 
It is not then from the Ulienited 3 Ireta hif 

or America that you can reaſonabl 4. look for aſſiſtanee vat 
ſtill leſs from the people of Englan who are actual) his 
contending for their rights, and in this great queſtion - 

© "parties againſt you. You are not, however, deſtitute ing 
every appearance of ſupport: You have all the Jacobitef on 
Nonjurors, Roman Cat lic and Tories of this countryrec 
and all Scotland without exception. Conſidering fronfy="c 
What faifiily you are deſcended, the choice of your frieni i ſet 
has been ſingularly. directed; and truly Sir, if you bat 
not loſt the Whig intereſt of England, I ſhould admin - 
e 


pour dexterity in turning the hearts of your enemies. | 
it di er for you to place any confidence in men, g 
— 2 re 2 faithful to you, muſt renounce every ops 

| tray every principle, both in church and ſtaty 
+. which inherit from their anceſtors, and are conſim 
ed in by their education? whoſe numbers are. ſo inconh 
derable, that they have long ſince been obliged to give 
the ee and language which diſtinguiſh them 28 
| F. and to fight under the banners of their enemies 
Their zeal bans with hypocriſy, and muſt conclude i 

| At firſt they 3 at laſt they betray. 
As to the Scotch, I muſt ſuppoſe ua Sr and uns 


peeps Tou will not accept of the uniform en 
perienc your anceſtors; and, w n once a man is de 
an. to believe, the y by ane; of the docuis 
| A ted underſtanding cat 

draw a proof of attachment to * Houſe of Hanne 


an earneſt of future loyalty in former rebellions. Appen 
ances are, however, in their favour; ſo firongly-indech 


to the crown. it be admitted, then, that the Scotcl 


in reality, not an Engliſhman, but a Briton of the dion 


r 
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bas your favourite concealed from you that part of our 
hiſtory, when the unhappy Charles (and he too had pri- 
rate virtues). fled from the open, avowed indignation of 
his Engliſh ſubjects, and ſurrendered himſelf at diſcretion 
to the good faith of his own-countrymen. Without look - 
ing for ſupport in their affections as ſubjects, he 


received him as they would your Majeſty, with bows, 
and ſmiles, and falſehood, and kept him until they had 


mies. This, Sir, was not the act of a few traitors, but 
ſenting the nation. A wiſe prince might draw fr 


two lefſons of equal utility to himſelf. - On one fide he 


who, in a juſt cauſe, are ready to meet their ſor 5 in 


be field. On the other ſide, he would be taught to 

200 1 ſomethin cee eee 1 ing 

es treachery, againſt which no prudence can guard, no cou- 

enge can de end. The , inſidious ſmile upon the cheek 
vould warn him of the canker in the heart. 


From the uſes. to which one part of the army 
too frequently applied, you have ſome reaſon to expect 


Tou take 


we trace the gorbality of your underſtandi 
the ſenſe of dhe army from the conduct 
with the ſame juſtice with which you coll 


marching regiments, Sir, will not make the guards their 
example either as ſoldiers or ſubjects. They feel and re- 
ſent, as they ought to do, that invariable, undiſtinguiſh- 
. with F ? n 
ole gallant troo y whom ey azardous, every la- 
borious ee eee ft to periſh in gartiſons 
broad, or pine in quarters at home, 1 d 0 
gotten. If they had no ſenſe of the great original duty, 


rern 
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and leave your! cauſe to be defend 


— . 


try, againſt whom, they have rebelled, nor the firſt, whom _ 
they have baſely betrayed. H ave you forgotten, Sir, or 


the deliberate treachery of a Scotch -parliament, repre- 


om it 


the guards are treated z while 


neglected and for- 


only to their honour as gentlemen for protection. her 9 
ſettled their bargain with. the Engliſh parliament; then 
baſely ſold their native king to the vengeance of his ene- 


might learn to dread the undiſguiſed reſentment of a ge- 
nerous people, who dare openly. aſſert their rights, and -4 


that there are no ſervices they would refuſe. . ere too — 


the ſenſe ß 
the people from the repreſentations of the miniſtry. Louf 


ey owe their country, their reſentment would operate 


3 
1 


VVV 
choſe to e you have laviſhed as rewards and ks 
nours of their profeſſion. The Prætorian bands, ener 
vated and debauched as they, were, had ſtill ſtrengi 
9 to awe the Roman populace; but when the d. 
took the alarm, they marched one Roy a 
* away Ker the empire. 

On this ſide, then, whichever wa 3 7 you turn your e 

you ſee nothing but diſtreſs. 
determine to ſupport — Nini who Ih rol 


ur affairs to this en ſituation; you ma an 
= under the forms of a parliament, and neg fy our (ol 
eople at defiance ; but be aſſured, Sir, that fuch a reo da 
tion would be as imprudent as it would be odious. pe. 


it did not immediately ſhake your eſtabliſhment, it wou rip 


rob you of your of mind for ever. the 
On the other, how different is the proſpect How ea, da 
hw! ſafe and honotible; is 1 before you] Th ap 
Engliſh nation deelare they injared by ther cl: 
repreſentatives, and te your 55 to exert to 

ed 


. woeful ;-and vl ot an- opportunity © 
3 * hats rd th 5 has — Iandaloul 


Fr eri 
ſed oa. You ave nets be weld ther the power of the Heal pe 
| | of Sees ty tie esl but delegated to them forth 
| the welfare of the people, from whom they received 20 
A queſtion of ri 7 — between the conſtituent niit 
mme repreſentative By what authority ſhall it be (et 
EF - - decided? Win Es jelly interfere in a queſtion into! 
Which 2 2 have properly no immediate concern te 
would ſtep ec qualiy' Cans and unneceffary. Shall] 
”  - "the Lords be called Yoke to determine the tights and pri” 
= vileges of the Commons? — They cannot do it without of tt 
P * flagrant breach of the COMO Or, will you refer v 
do the judges ?—Thiey have often told your anceſtors that n 
the law « f parliament? 18 above them. What part then wi 
3 remains, but to leave it to the people to determine for t 
themſelves? They alone are in ured; and ſince there's 
no ſuperior power to which Ge cauſe can be referred 
they 588 6 e deere eee e ee e 
I do nor mean to petplex you with e vl 
1 3 a fubject alrea 7 ande, that inſpiration could 
E+ ' hy dy. throw a new light upon jt. © There are, howevel, 
two Pn of view in * * imports * 
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Majeſty to conſider the late proceedings of the Houſe of 
Commons. By depriving a ſubject of his birthright, *. 
they have attributed to their own vote an authority equal 
to an act of the whole legiſlature ; and, though perhaps 
not with the ſame motives, have ſtrictly followed the ex- ; 
ample of the long parliament, which firſt declared the re- 
gil office uſeleſs, and ſoon after, with as little ceremony, 4 
difolved the Houſe of Lords. The ſame pretended power ; 
which robs an Engliſh ſubject of his birthright, may rob ©: 
an Engliſh king of his crown. In another view, the re- 
ſolution of the Houſe of Commons, 8 not ſo 
dangerous to your Majeſty, is ſtill more alarming to your 
people. Not contented with diveſting one man of his 
right, they have arbitrarily conveyed that right to ano- 
ther. They have ſet aſide a return as illegal, without 
daring. to cenſure thoſe officers,” who were particularly 
pu of Mr. Wilkes's incapacity, not only by the de- 
claration of the Houſe, but expreſsly by the writ directed N 
to them, and who nevertheleſs returned him as duly elect- 
ed. They have rejected the majority of votes, only - 
criterion by which our laws judge of the ſenſe of 'the 
people 3 they have transferred the right of election from 
the collective to the repreſentative body; and by thefe 
ats, taken Teparately or together, they have effentially 
altered the conſtitution of the Houſe of Commons. Ver- 
ſed, as your Majeſty undoubtedly is, in the Engliſh hif- 
tory, it cannot eaſily eſcape you, how much it is your in- 
tereſt, as well as your duty, to prevent one of the three 
eſtates from encroaching upon the province of the other. 
two, or aſſuming the authority of them all. When once 
they have departed from the great conſtitutional line by- - } 
which all their proceedings ſhould be directed, who wilt 
anſwer for their future moderation ? Or, what affurance 
will they give you, that, when they have trampled upor 
their equals, they will ſubmit to a [operice'? "Your Ma-. 
n hereafter how nearly the ſlave and tyrant 
are allied. +» | Es. SO Soha 

Some of your council, more candid than the reſt, ad- 
mit che abandoned profligacy of the preſent Houſe of 
Commons, but'oppoſe their diflotution, upon an opinion, 

confeſs,” not very unwarrantable, that their ſuccefſors 
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would be equally at the diſpoſal of the Treafury. I canj- 
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. not. perſuade myſelf that the nation will have profited fy 
little by experience. But if that opinion were well found 
ed, you might then gratify our wiſhes at an eaſy rate, and 
_ appeaſe the preſent -clamour againſt your government 
without offering any material injury to the favourite cauls 
of corruption, . 3 7451.5 lb 
___ --Yow have ſtill an honourable part to act. The affee. 
tions of your ſubjects may ſtill be recovered. But before 
you ſubdue their hearts, you muſt gain a nobte viftoy 
oyer your,own. Diſcard thoſe little perſonal reſeritment 

- which have too long directed your public conduct. Par. 
don this man the remainder of his puniſhment 3 and if 
reſentment {till prevails, make it, what it . ſhould hare 
been long ſince, an act, not of mercy, but of- contempt. 
He will ſoon fall back into his natural ſtation, ſilent] 

"- ſenator, and hardly ſupporting the weekly eloquence of z 
 __ newſpaper. The gentle Wee ce would leave hin 
on the ſurface, neglected and unremoved. It is only the 
tempeſt chat lifts him from his place.. 


Without conſulting your miniſter, call together jou 
Whole council. Let it appear to the public, that you eu 
© _ determine and act for , yourſelf. Come forward to your 

|  - people. Lay aſide; the wretched formalities. of a king] 
Adu ſpeak to your ſubjects with the ſpirit of a man, and 
in the Language of à gentleman. Tell them you han 
deen f 5 leceived. ; The, acknowl&dgment will be 1. 
E < diſgrace, but rather an honour to y ur underſtanding! 
Pell them you. are determined- to remove every cauſe ol 
| _ _ complaint againſt your government; that you will gie 
-. your conhdence to no man who does not poſſeſs the con. 

& - fidence of your ſubjects; and leave it to themſelves to de 
termine, by their conduct at. a future election, whether 

or nd it be in reality the general ſenſe. of the nation, tha 
"Obs hor Babi have been arbitrarily invaded by the preſent, 
| _ Houſe of Commons, and the conſtitution betrayed, 'Thej 

5 2 then do juſtice to their repreſentatives, and to thews 
Theſe ſentiments, Sir, and the ſtyle they are conveyed 

$ in, may be offenſive- 8 becauſe they are new 
: hy . Accuſtomed to the la e of courtiers, you mes 
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their affefions by the vehemence of their expreb 


ns z and when they only praiſe you. indirect iy, you. 
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14 „ 
ire their pndbricy Zut this is not a time to mille with 


you have many friends whoſe affections are founded upon 
z principle of perſonal attachment. The firſt foundation 
f friendſhip, is not the power of conferring benefits, 


e returned. 


wourite the ruin of his affairs. 


zover, not from a vain preference of one family. to ano- 
her, but from a conviction that the eſtabliſhment of that 


ligious liberties. This, Sir, is a princi 2 allegiance 
:qually ſolid and rational fit for Engliſhmei to adopt, 


annot be long deluded by nominal diſtinctions. The 
nme of Stuart, of itſelf, is only contemptible armed 

rith the ſovereign authority, their principles are formid- 
ible. The prince who imitates their conduct, ſhould. 


mo": upon the ſecurity of his title to the crown, ſhould: 
remember, that, as it was acquired by one revolutions. LE 
lay be loſt 9255 ei wt 
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Fu ' LETTER XXXVI. def” 7 be 

her To bis GRACE THE DUKE OF „ 
py * LORD, | oY Fe Th, 4s 
+ Fas". L wore fouzlly your enemy, 1 might pity 

4. nd forgi ve : ya have every claim to 3 


4 prit, but that ſuch an object as you are, wow 


Wu. dignit 133 a of ut in the relation 
ere to. ou have no title to in abu 
a * 19 _ followed ed the dictates of * own * 1 


— 


2 4 2 


lat Ne ariſe 23 miſery and diſtreſs, The condition you 
te reduced to, would diſarm a private enemy of his re- 
entment, and leave no conſolation to the moſt 080 
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your fortune. ey deceive you, Sir, who tell you that : 


ut the —— with which they are received, and may. - 
e fortune which made you a king, for- 
ah you to have a friend. It is a law of nature Which 
annot be violated with impunity. The miſtaken, prince, 
ho looks for friendſhip, will find a favourite, and in that 


The people of England are loyal to the Houſe of Ha- 
amily was necefſary to the ſupport of their civil and re- 


and well worthy of your Majeſty's encouragement. We 


de warned by their example; and, while he plumes him 
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| - riſed to forgive the injuries done to ſociety, he is call 


142 Es 


nd hover bar altowed you the teſpite -of a W 
nn your public character, mon have injured every ſubjeh 
of the empire; and though an individual is not auth 


upon to aſſert his ſeparate ſhare in the public reſentment 
I ſubmitted, however, to the judgment of men more my 
derate, perhaps more candid than myſelf. For my om: 
part I do not pretend to underſtand thoſe prudent forny 
of, decorum, thoſe gentle rules of diſcretion which ſom uit 
men endeavour to unite with the conduct of the 


and moſt hazardous affairs. Engaged in the defence o 


nan honourable cauſe, I would take a deciſive part If: 


ſhould ſcorn to provide for a future retreat, or toben rn 
terms with a man who preſerves no meaſures with thei 
public. Neither the abject ſubmiſſion of deſerting hi 
poſt in the hour of danger, nor even the * ſacred ſhielii au 
of cowardice, ſhould protect him, I would purſue hineci, 
through life, and try the laſt exertion of my abilities Heir 
preſerve the periſhable infamy of his name, and make i 
What, then, my Lord, is this the event of all the {+ 
. - erifices you have made to Lord Bute's patronage, and ther 
your own unfortunate ambition? Was it for this you 
abandoned your earlieſt friendſhips, the warmeſt cons 
nections of your youth, and all thoſe honourable engage hot 


ments by which you once ſolicited, and might have ai 


quired the eſteem of your country? Have you ſecured 


A no recompenſe for ſuch a waſte of honour ?—UnhappiiWad 


Areadful ſolitude. At the moſt active period of life, 30 


_ , "world, if you would hope to ſave the wretched remain 


man | what party will receive the commoy deſerter of ron 
parties? Without a client to flatter, without a friend pen 
conſole you, and with only one companion from the ho 
neſt houſe of Bloomſbury, you maſt now retice-into ſp t! 


muſt quit the buſy ſcene, and conceal yourſelf from theWiuce 
of a ruined. reputation. The vices operate like age 


| bring on diſcaſe before its time, and in the prime of youliſig 
leave the character broken and Exhauſted.*  —- © Wid 
Taet your conduct has been myſterious, as well as ren 


. temptible. Where is now that firmneſs or obſtinacy Wleto 
long boaſted of yoke friends, and acknowledged VWs 
your enemies? We were taught to expect that fan 
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old not leave the ruin of this country to be completed. 
q by other hands, but were determined either to gain a de- 
tue victory over the comftitution, or to periſh bravely at 
ect behind the laſt dike A the prerogative. You knew | - 


e danger, and might have been provided for it. You 
ook ſufficient time to prepare for a meeting with your 
arliament, to confirm the mercenary fidelity of your de- 
xndants, and to ſuggeſt to your Sovereign a language 
uited to his dignity at leaſt, if not to his benevolence 
nd wiſdom. Yet, while the whole kingdom was agi- 
ated with anxious expectation upon one great point,,you 
neanly evaded the queſtion, and, inſtead. of the explicit 
Irmneſs and deciſion of a king, gave us nothing but the 
niſery of a ruined | grazier, and the whining piety of a 
lethodiſt. We had reaſon to expect that notice would 
ave been caken of the petitions which the King had re- 
eired from the Engliſh nation; and although I can con- 
eve ſome perſonal motives for not yielding to them, 1 
an find none, in common prudence or decency, for treat- 
ng them with contempt. Be aſſured, my Lord, the Eng- 
ih people will not tamely ſubmit to this unworthy treat- 
ent — they had a right to be heard; and their petitions, S 
not granted, deſerved to be conſidered. - Whatever be 
e real views and doctrine. of a court, the Sovereign *_ 
hould be taught to preſerve ſome forms of attention todo 
lis ſubjects; and, if he will not redreſs their, grievances, \ 
ot to make them a topic of jeſt and mockery. among 
ads and ladies of the bedchamber, Injuries may be}. 
oned for, and forgiven z bat inſults admit of no com- \ > © 
enſation, - They — the mind in its own eſteem, 3 
Ind force it to recover its level by revenge. This neglett }F 4 
f the petitions was, however, à part of your original pla 
df government; nor will any conſequences it has pro- 
luced, account for your deſerting your Sovereign, in the 4 
dſt of that diſtreſs in which you and your ® new friends - } 
ad involved him. One would think, my Lord, | 
ght have taken this ſpirited reſolution belore you bad bn 
ufolyed the laſt of thoſe early connections which once, 
den in your own opinion, aid kenour to your 1 2 
fore you had obliged Lord Granby to quit a ſervice he 
Vas attached to before yqu had diſcarded one chancel 
7, and killed another. Mo what an abject condition 
e ee 33 Ri | 2 - 
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have you laboured to reduce the beſt of princes, wha 

the unhappy man, who yields at laſt to ſuch perſonal ij 
ſtance and ſoliritation as neve can be fairly employ 
againſt a ſubject, feels himſelf degraded by his compli 
ance, and is unable to ſurvive the diſgraceful honouf 
which his gracious Sovereign had compelled him to ad 
cept, He was a man of ſpirit, for he had a quick fenk 
of ſhame, and death has redeemed his character. I k 
your Grace too well to appeal to your feelings upon thi 
event; but there is another heart not yet, I hope, quit 
callous to the touch of hufhanity, to which it ought 
bea a dreadful leſſon for ever - 5 _ 
Mio, my Lord, let us conſider*the ſituation to whid 
you have conducted, and in which you have thought! 
-” _ adviſable to abandon, your royal maſter. Whenever the 
people have complained, and nothing better could be fai 

in defence of the * meaſures of government, it has be 
the faſhion to anſwer thus, though not very fairly, witt 

an appeal to the private virtues of your Sovereign: * Ha 
„ he not, to relieve the people, ſurrendered a conſider 
4 able part of his revenue ?—Has he not made the judgd 
| «independent, by fixing them in their places for life? 
=. 4 Lord, we acknowledge the gracious principl 
which gave birth to theſe conceſſions, and have nothin 
to regret but that it has never been adhered to. At th 
'. nd of ſeven years, we are loaded with a debt of abo 
_ © five hundred thouſand pounds upon the civil liſt ; and 
ve now ſee the chancellor of Great Britain tyranicall 
forced out of his office, not for want of abilities, not fa 
want of integrity, or of attention to his duty, but for de 
kvering his honeſt opinion in parliament, upon the great 

eſt conſtitutional queſtion that has ariſen ſince the Ren 
lution. We care not to whoſe private virtues you. ap 

peal : The theory of ſuch a government is falſehood an 
mockery; the practice is oppreſſion. Tou have labour 

. then (though I confeſs to no purpoſe) to rob your maſic 

-_ - » of the only plauſible anſwer that ever was given in de 
| fence of his government, —of the opinion which tit 
people had conceived of his perſonal honour and integrity 
Elbe Duke of Bedford was more moderate than youl 
þ © Grace. He only forced his maſter to violate a ſolem 
” _ _ promiſe made to an individual . But you, my Lot 
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ave ſucceſsfully extended your advice to every political, 


miſerable, but it required your Grace's abilities to make 


ave publicly declared, even ſince your reformation, that 
juct, particularly that of the Earl of Sandwich. What 


ink it neceſſary to ſeparate yourſelf from ſuch amiable 
ompanions ! Lou forget, my Lord, that while'you are 
ail in the praiſe of men whom you deſert, you are pub- 
riving yourſelf of the only -plauſible pretence you had 
or leaving your Sovereign overwhelmed with diſtreſs: I 
ll it plauſible ; for, in truth, there is no reaſon what- 
ever, leſs than the frowns of your maſter, that could 
ſtify a man of ſpirit for abandoning his poſt at a mo- 


jeſtion. If you will not ſpeak out, the public have a 


thoſe meaſures you ſtill affect to defend, or that you 
ought the adminiſtration of che King's affairs no longer 
enable. You are at liberty to chooſe between the hypo- 


hatacters, and gives you credit for them both. © For my 


ith betraying the King. ; 
In'your treatment & 


ved. the uniformity of your character. Rven Mr. Brad- 


lr of one chancellor might well 
a of another. It is the biteach of 


teach of private frien 
ach touches Mr. Bradſhaw and, to Toh; the truth, w 
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very moral engagement, that could bind either the ma- 
ſtrate or the man. The condition of a king is often 


* 


t contemptible.—You will ſay, perhaps, that the faithful 
ervants, in whoſe hands you have left him, are able to 
etrieve his honour, and to ſupport his government. Tou 
ou approved of their meaſures, and admired their con- 


pity it is, that, with all this appearance, you ſhould - 


icly oppoſing your conduct to your opinions, and de- 


nent ſo critical and important. It is in vain to evade the 


ht to judge from appearances. We are authoriſed ta 
clude, that you either differed from your colleagues, 


ite and the cowatd. Your beſt friends are in doubt 
hich way they ſhall incling., Your country unites'the - 


zun part, I ſee nothing inconſiſtent in your” conduct. 9 
ou began wich betraying” the people, — Joh cneclude 
particular N jou have pre- 
aw declares, that no man was ever ſo ill uſed as him- 
lf, Ag to the proviſion v you have made for his family, 
e vas entitled to it by the houſe he lives in. The fuc- ' | 
pretend te de the ri: | 
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man of Ris tank and abilities had taken ſo active a part 
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ought not to have been let down at af 
* a Are Sante of fifteen hundred pounds a- yen 
| Colonel Luttrell, Mr. Onſlow, and Governor Burgoyne, 
were equally engaged with you, and have rather mom 
reaſon to PEO than, Mr. Bradſhaw. Theſe are men, 
my Lord, whoſe friendſhip yo u ought to have adhered tg 
on the ſame principle on hich _— deſerted Lord Rock. 
ingham, Lord 4 Chatham, Lord Camden, and the Duke u 
Portland. We can eaſily account for your violating your 
engagements with men of honour, but why ſhould yay 
betray your natural connections? Why ſeparate yourlelf 
from Lond Sandwich, Lord Gower, and Mr. Rigby, a 
leave the three worthy gentlemen above mentioned 9 
mit for themſelves ? all the faſhionable indulgene 
'- of the times, this country does not abound in charadien 
like theirs z and you may find it a very difficult matter wi 
recruit the black catalogue of your friends. 
I The recollection of the royab patent ſold to Me 
- Hine, obliges me to ſay a word in defence of a mat 
whom you have taken the moſt.diſhonourable means to 
injure, I do not refer to the ſham proſecution br 
you affected to carry on againſt him. On that 
1 doubt not, he is prepared to meet you with ten ＋ Te 
crimination, and ſet you at defiance. The injury yoi 
had done him affects his moral character. You kney 
that the offer to purchaſe the reverſion of a place, which 
has heretofore been ſold under a decree of the Court d 
Chancery, however imprudent i iy his fituation, would no 
21 to cover him with hat ſort of guilt which you 
22 to fix upon him in eng the world. You 
laboured has, by. by every ſpecies of falſe ſuggeſtion, and 
even by-publifling counterfeit letters, to have it under- 
ſtood that he had propoſed terms of accommodation to 
you, and had offered to abandon his his party, 
and his friends. Tou conſulted your own breaſt for 
 charaQer of. conſummate „and gave it to the 
public for that of Mr. Vaughan. I think myſelf obligel 
to do this juſtice to an injured man, becauſe I was de. 
”.  -eivedby'ithe rances out by your Grace, and 
| have frequently ſpoken of his conduct with -indignation: 
3 If he really be, "what I'think bim, honeſt, wi, 
® [NM ber i rcowing is pane 
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alt expence of his underſtanding. Here, I ſee, the mat» 

a WW. is likely to reſt. Your Grace is afraid to carry on 

ne, Wie proſecution. Mr. Hine keeps quiet poſſeſſion of his, 
ore WE. :rchaſe 3 and Governor Burgoyne, relieved from the ap- 
©, WL.cchenfion of refunding the money, fits down, for the re- 

| 0 inder of his life, inFamous AND CONTENTED. - 

. believe, my Lord, I may now take my leave of you 

e ever. You are no longer that reſolute miniſter, who | 

or e ſpirit to . the moſt violent meaſures; who 

you penſated for the want of good and great qualities, by 
ere determination (which ſome people admired ani 
17 ied on) to maintain himſelf without them. The repu- 


ation of obſtinacy and perſeverance might have ſupplied _ 

he place of all the abſent virtues. You have now added 

e laſt negative to your character, and meanly confeſſed 

hat you are deſtitute of the common ſpirit of a man. 
tire, then, my Lord, and hide your bluſhes from the 
orld; for, with ſuch a load of ſhame, even BLACck may 3 
ſunge its colour. A mind ſuch as yours, in the ſolitary. 
ours of domeſtic enjoyment, may. ſtill find topics of 
mſolation, You may find it in the memory of violated ' 
ndſhip ; in the afflictions of an accompliſhed prince, 

om you have diſgraced and deſerted ; and in agi- 

tions of a great country, driven, by your counſels, to 

brink of deſtruQtion. OE r 

The palm of miniſterial firmneſs is now transferred to 

d North. He tells us ſo himſelf, with the plenitude 

the ore rotundo à; and I am ready enough io believe, 

at, while he can keep his place, he will not eaſily be 
xerſuaded to refign it. Your Grace was the firm mini- 

te gh a. Lord North is the firm miniſter of to- 

ay. To-morrow, pou his * in his wiſdom, 

ay give us a rival for you both. You are too well ac - 
Janted with the te of your late allies, to think it 

Jlble that Lord North ſhould be permitted to govern 

us country. If we may believe common fame, they- 

ave ſhown him their ſuperiority already. His Majeſty is 
weed too gracious to inſult his ſubjeQts, chaok doing his 
nt miniſter from among the domeſtics of che Duke of 
xdtord, - That would have been too groſs an eutrage to. 
© three Kingdoms. Their rpoſe, however, is equally 
wvered by puſhing forward is unhappy figure, aud 
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| forcing it to bear the odium of meaſures which they iy 
reality direct. Without immediately appearing to govery 
tbey poſſeſs the power and diftribfite the erholuments of 
government as they think proper. They till adhere i 
_ _ © the ſpirit of that calculation, which made Mr. Lutte 
_ repreſentative of Middleſex, Far from regretting you 
retreat, they aſſure us very gravely, that it py. the 
real ſtrength of the miniſtry. According to this way d 
reaſoning, they will probably grow ſtronger, and mon 
flouriſhing, every hour they exiſt 3 for I think therey 
hardly a day paſſes: in which - ſome one or other of hy 
Majeſty's ſervants does not leave them to improve by the 

| loſs of his aſſiſtance. But, alas l. their ens 
2 a different language. When the members drop off, th 
main body cannot be inſenſible of its approaching difſoly 


tion. Even the violence of their proceedings is a . fg. 
of deſpair. Like broken tenants, who have had wan. 
ing to quit the premiſes, they curſe their landlord, , 
ſtroy che fixtures, throw every thing into confuſion, wlll. 
care not what miſchief they do to the eſtate. _ 
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sin, 9 1 „ 4 March 19. 177 
A + +» I BELIEVE there is no man, however indif 
about the intereſts of this country, who will not read 
FF confeſs that the ſituation to which we are now reduce 
NV Whether it has ariſen from the violence of faction, or fro 
3Z an arbitrary ſyſtem of government, juſtifies the moſt n 

lancholy apprehenſions, and calls for the exertion g 
whatever wiſdom or. vigour is left among us. The King 
a nſwer to the remonſttance of the city of London, Wl 
4 the meaſures ſince adopted by the miniſtry, amount to 
plain declaration, that the principle, on which Mr. I 
nell was ſeated in the Houſe of Commons, is, to be ſiſ 
pPeaorted in all ite conſequences, and carried to its utwi. . 
extent. The fame ſpirit, which vidlated the | freedom! 
_ election,. now inyades the declaration and bill of-right 
and threatens to puniſh the ſubje& for cxercifing 5 
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Ege, hitherto undiſputed, of petitioning the crown. The N 
grievances of the people are A by inſults; their 
complaints not merely diſregar 6 
rity z and every one of thoſe acts, againſt which they re- 
monſtrated, confirmed by the King's deciſive. approbation. 
At ſuch a moment, mo honeſt man will remain ſilent or 
active. However diſtinguiſhed by rank or property, in 
the rights of freedom we are all equal. As we are Eng- 
Jhmen, the leaſt conſiderable man among us has an in- 
tereſt equal to the proudeſt nobleman, in the laws and 
onſtitution of his country, and is equally called upon to 
make a generous contribution in ſapport of them ;—whe- 
ther it be the. heart to. conceive, the underſtanding to di- 
c, or the hand to execute. It is a common cauſe, in 
rhich we are all intereſted, in which we ſhould all be en- 
raged. The man who deſerts it at this alarming criſis, 
an enemy to his country, and, what I think of —_— | 
leſs importance, a traitor to his ſovereign. The ſubj 

rho is truly loyal to the chief magiſtrate, will neither ad- 
ile nor ſubmit to arbitrary meaſures. The city of Lon- 
lon have given an example, which, I doubt not, will be 


followed by the whole kingdom. The noble ſpirit of the 


metropolis is the life-blood of the ſtate, co at the 
heart: from that point it circulates,” with health and vi- 
four, through ee, of the conſtitution. The time 
Is come, when the body of the Engliſh people muſt aſſert 
tier own cauſe : conſcious of their. ſtrength, and animat- 
d by a ſenſe of their duty, they will not ſurrender their 
bthrights to miniſters, parliaments, or kings. | 


ed, but checked by autho- © 


The ci of London have expreſſed their ſentiments = : 


: 


nth freedom and firmneſs ; they have ſpoken truth bold- 
Y; and, in whatever light their remonſtrance may be re- 
preſented by courtiers, I defy the moſt ſubtle lawyer in 
Ws country to point out a ſingle inſtance in which they 
ave exceeded the truth. Even that aſſertion, which we 
ae told is moſt offenſive to parliament, in the theory of 
© Engliſh conſtitution, is ftriftly true. If any part of 


© repreſentative body be not choſen by the people, that 


o 


rt vitiates and corrupts the whole. If there be a defect 


the repreſentation of the people, that power, which 


ane 18 equal to the making of. the laws in this country/, 


dot complete, and the acts of parliament under that 
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eircumſtance are not the acts of a pure and-entire lexita 


practice, I am ready to maintain, that as far as the fact de. 
viates from the principle, ſo far the practice is vicious and 
corrupt. I have not heard a queſtion raiſed upon ay 
other part of the remonſtrance. That the principle on 


| pernieious in its effects than either the levying of ſhip-me- 


by his ſon, will hardly be diſputed by any man who un. 
derſtands or wiſhes weil to the En 
an act of open violence done hy 
palpable breach of the laws attem 


ſuch a King 
-  - the alarm, and all the parties unite to oppoſe him. The hu 
may be groſsly violated in particular inftances, without any 


ſtand alone; they are attributed to neceſſity, not defendel 
by principle. We can never be really in danger, until the 
Forms of parliament are made uſe of to deſtroy the ſubſtance 
_ ef our civil and political liberties ;—until parliament itle 
| betrays its truſt, by contributing to iſh new principles 


ed to it by the collective body, to ſtab the conſtitution. 
not be aſfumed, by any perſon leſs poliſhed than a gentle 
1333 King, indeed, is abundantly civil to binnſelf. Ir 

' © eioully pronounces ——_ e and I co 
tions, which the miniſter has drawn up for his maſie! 
cannot decently be diſputed. In every other reſpett, 


aſſirm, that they are abſolutely unſupported either in 1 
; 1 fact. I muſt add too, that ſuppoſing dhe 


7 to y that he is always ready to receive the requeſts d 
bis ſubjeQs: yet che ſheriffs were twice ſent back with © 
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er 
ture. I ſpeak of the theory of our conſtitution; mn 
whatever difficulties or inconveniences: may attend the t: 


which the Middleſex election was determined, is mote 
ney by Charles the Firſt, or the fuſpending power aſfumel 


Iſhconftitution. Itignet 
King, or any direct or 
npted by his miniſter, that 
r the liberties of this country. Agank 
or miniſter, the people would immediately take 


can ever 


direct attack upon the whole ſyſtem. Facts of that kinl 


of government, and employing the very weapons coramit- 


As for the terms of the remonſtrance, I preſume it vil 


man-uſher, that this is a ſeaſon for compliments. Our 


-of an anſwer to' a petition, his Majeſty very ore 


that, as far as his perſonal behaviour, or the royal punt 
of his intentions, concerned, the truth of thoſe declari- 


peech were-otherwiſe unexceptionable, it is not a direc 
anſwer to the petition of the city. His Majeſty is pleaſed 
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no the magiſtrates of the city of London ſhould: be admit- 
ted to an audience. Whether the remonſtrance be or be 
not injurious to parliament, is the very queſtion between 
the parliament and the people; and ſuch a queſtion as 
cannot be decided by th anion of a of a third party, how- 
ever reſpectable. for a diſſolution 
of parliament is irreconcilable dich tes the principles of the 
conſtitution, is a new doctrine. His Majeſty perhaps has 
not been informed, that the Houſe of Commons them- 
ſelves have, by a formal reſolution, admitted it to be the 
right of the ſubject. His Majeſty to aſſure us, 
that he has made the laws the rule of his conduct. Was 
it in or or permitting his miniſters to apprehend 
Mr. Wilkes by a general warrant ? Was it in ſuffering 
lis miniſters to revive the obſolete maxim of nullum tem- 
fur to rob the Duke of Portland of his property, and + 
1 turn to a county election ? Was 
it in erecting a chamber conſultation of ſurgeons, with - 
authority to examine into, and ſuperſede the legal verdict 
of a jury? Or did his Majeſty confult the laws of this 
country, when he permitted his ſecretary of ſtate to de- 
clare, that, whenever the civil magiſtrate is trifled with, 
2 military force muſt be ſent for, without the delay of 
moment, and effectualy employed ? Or was it in the bar- . 
barous exactneſs with which this 1 inhuman, doc - 
tine was carried into execution ?—lf his Majeſty had re- 
tollected theſe facts, I think he would never have ſaid, at 
leaſt with any reference to the meaſures of his govern= . 
ment, that he had made the laws the rule of his conduct. 
To talk of preſerving the affections, rn ſup- © 7 
bort of his ſubjects, while he continues 25 thels 
princzples, 1 1 56 paying a compliment to their loyalty, | 
which I hope they hare to6 much. biet and unde 
ſterling to > Share. | Fr 
jeſty, we are told, is not onl punctual in the © 
Einen 7 his own d Ne not to aſſume 
any of thoſe powers which the conſtitution has placed in 
her hands. Admitting this laſt aſſertion to be ſtrictly 
ue, it is no way to the purpoſe. The city of London 
ave not deſired the King to aſſume a power placed in 
er hands. * I hould hope to. ſee. the per. 
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ſon, who dared to preſent ſuch a petition, immediate 
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ume officiat obligation, ta give a graceful utterance to th 
ſentiments of his miniſter. The cold formality of a wel 


"the ad and HH I of. it * 


thi 
impeached; They ſolicit their ſovereign to exert that con. fff In 
ſtitutional authority, which the laws have veſted in him : : 
for the benefit of is ſubjects. They call u him of 


make uſe of 50 eee 1 in a caſe which du M. 
laws evidently vaſes mi 's t happen, ſince they hn ci 

provided for ir 8 —.— the. ſovereign with à diſcre. f 
tionury-power to diſſolve the parliament. - This — the 
Will, I am confident, be ſupported. by remonſtrances ha 
all parts of- the kingdom. "His Majeſty will find at " Jac 
that this is the ſenſe of his people; and that it is not N un 
infereſt to ſupport either miniſtry or. parliament, at the ing 
hazard of a breach with the collective body of his ſubjech I has 


. - is king of a free people, is indeed his great wh 


> © That he may continue the king of a 
— the ſecond wiſn animates my heart. 'The 
Wo i DES THE a p MAY BE FREE", e 
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Yank and 5. of his 2 to the cit 
of London, conſidering it merely as the ſpeech of a n 
niſter, drawn up in his on defence: and delivered, 2 
uſual, by the chief magiſtrate. I would ſeparate, as mud 
as poſſible, the King's perſonal character and behaviour 
from the acts of the preſent government. I with it toi 
_ underſtood that his Majeſty had in effect no more concem 
in che ſubſtance of what he ſaid, than Sir James Hodge 
had in the remonſtrance ; and that as Sir James, in virtut 
of his office, was obliged to ſpeak the ſentiments of the 
people, his Majeſty might think himſelf bound, by the 
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repeated leſſon is widely diſtant from the animated er 
preſon of the heart. 
This diſtinction, bowever, is * true with ref a 1 


183 
| -/ By, 
"ll the miniſter, and materially affect his Majeſty's honour. 
n their own nature they are formidable enough to alarm 
man of prudence, and diſgraceful enough to afflift a man 
of ſpirit. A ſubject, whoſe ſincere attachment to his 
os Majeſty's perſon and family is foufided upon rational prin- 
el ciples, will not, in the preſent conjuncture, be ſcrupulous 
„of alarming, or even of afflicting his ſovereign. I know 
mere is another ſort of loyalty, of which his Majeſty has 
nl had plentiful experience. When the loyalty of Tories, 
MW [acobites, and Seotchmen, has once taken poſſeſſion of an 
Wy unhappy prince, it ſeldom leaves him without accompliſh- 
ing his deſtruction. When the poiſon of their doctrines 
ol has tainted the natural benevolence of his diſpoſition, 
(WW when their inſidious counſels have corrupted the ſtamina - 
WF of his government, what antidote can reſtore him to his 
bei political health and honour, but the firm ſincerity of his 
I Engliſh ſubjects ? - | 6M 72 
lt has not been uſual in this country, at Teaſt ſince the 
days of Charles the Firſt, to ſee the ſovereign perſonally 
at 8 op engaged in a direct _—_— with his _— 
ects. Acts of grace and indulgence are wiſely appropriated + 
o him, and ſhould conſtantly be — by hamſelf. 
He never ſhonld appear but in an amiable light to his ſub- - _ 
jects. Even in France, as long as any ideas of a limited 
monarchy were thought worth preſerving, it was a'maxim, 
that no man ſhould leave the royal preſence diſcontented.. . 
They have loſt or renounced the moderate principles of 
their government; and now when their parliaments ven- 
ture to remonſtrate, the tyrant comes forward, and an- 
wers abſolutely for himſelf. The ſpirit of their p 
ſent conſtitution requires that the king ſhould be * 
ed; and the principle, I believe, is tolerably ſupported by 
the fact. But, in our political ſyſtem, the theory is at va» * 
nance with the practice g. for the king ſhould be beloved. 
Meaſures of greater ſeverity may, indeed, in ſome circum-- | 
ances, be neceſſary 3 but the miniſter who adviſes, ſhould - 
take the execution and odium of them entirely upon him- 
ſelf, He not only betrays his maſter, but violates te 
ſpirit of the Engliſh conflitution; when he expoſes the 
chief magiſtrate” to the perſonal-hatred or contompt of his 
A ubjeCts.. When we ſpeak of the firmneſs of government, 
mean an uniform ſyſtem of - meal _ deliberately 
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1 3 and reſolutely king by the e of 


the Crown, not a peeviſh aſperity in the language ot 


behaviour of the Soverei 'The government of a weak 
irreſolute monarch may wiſe, moderate, and firm ; that 
of an obſtinate capricious prince, on the contrary, may he 
| feeble, undetermined, and relaxed, The reputation of 
public meaſures depends upon the miniſter, who is reſpon. 
ble; not upon the king, whole private opinions are not 
ſuppoſed to have any weight againſt the advice of his 
council, and whoſe perſonal authority ſhould therefore 
never be interpoſed in public affairs. This I believe is 
true conſtitutional doctrine. But for a moment let us 
ſuppoſe it falſe. Let it be taken for granted, that an o- 
- cafion may ariſe in which a king of England ſhall be 
_ compelled to take upon himſelf the day office of re 
jecting the petitions, and cenſuring the conduct of his 
Tubjeds 7 v and let the city remonſtrance be ſuppoſed to har 
created ſo extraordinary an occaſion, On thi principle, 
which I preſume nv friend. of en will diſpute, 
let the wifdom and ſpirit of the miniſtry be examined. 
They adviſe the king to hazard his dignity, by a poſitine 
declaration of his own ſentiments, —They ſuggeſt to hin 
a language full of ſeyerity and reproach. What follows? 
When his Majeſty had taken ſo deciſive a part in ſuppot 
| of his miniſtry and parliament, he had a right to expe 
from them a reciprocal. demonſtration of ſirmneſs in their 
don cauſe, and + their zeal for his honour. He had re- 
| ſon io expect (and ſuch, Edoubt not; where the bluftering 
romiſes of Lord North), that the perſons, whom he bad 
en adviſed to charge with having failed in their reſpe& 
| 8 be Vith having injured parliament and violated.the 
| a er of the ebe ſhould not have been pet 

| 5 to eſcape without ſome ſevere marks of the Ude 
Fare and. vengeance of parliament, As the matter ſtands 
bee miniſter, after placing his ſovereign. in the moſt. unſi- 
Vvourable ght to o hi ſabjets, and aſter attempting to fixthe 
_ ridicule Na of his own precipitate ane 

the royal character, leaves him a ſolitary figure upon die 


; ä bree þe or to compenſateæ, hy futur 
 conihances, for 288 4 — . 4 ie 


ported Kemal und. nee nd reſentment. As a 


| Hines Majeſty cannot but be —— = 
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ferms in which he was perſuaded: to reprimand the city;, 


when united with the filly concluſion of the buſineſs, re- 
ſemble the pomp of a mack-tragedy, where the moſt pa- 
thetic ſentiments, and even the ſufferings of the hero, are 
calculated for deriſion. F 

2 miniſters, whoſe appearance in the Houſe of Commons 
was thought eflential to the King's ſervice ;—whoſle pre- 
ſence was to influence every. diviſion;— Who had a voice 
to perſuade, an eye to penetrate, a geſture to command. 
The reputation of theſe great qualities has been fatal to 
his friends. The little dignity of Mr. Ellis has been com- 
mitted. The mind was ſunk ;—combuſtibles were X 4 2 
vided z and Welbore Ellis, the Guy Faux of the fable, 


waited only for the ſignal of command. All of a' ſudden 


the coun entlemen diſcover. how groſs| have 
been ee miniſter's heart fails bim rea 
plot is defeated in a moment; and poor Mr.. Ellis and his 
motion taken into __—_ the event of Friday laſt,, 
one would imagine that fatality hung win ham 2, I 
tleman. Whether he makes or ſuppreſſes a motion, he is 
equally ſure of his diſgrace. But complexion of 


PR 


times will ſuffer no man to be vice. treaſuxer of Ire 8 : 


with impunity t.. 1275 625 8 hall 
do not mean to expreſs. the ſmalleſt anxiety for the. 


miniſter's reputation. He acts ſeparately for himſelf, and 


the moſt ſhameful inconſiſtency may perhaps be no dif- 
grace to him. But when the ſovereign, who repreſents 
the majeſty of the ſt. &, appears in perſon, his dignity 
ſhould be ſupported. The occaſion ſhould be importan 

the plan well conſideredʒ the execution ſteady ànd conſiſt- 
ent. My zeal for his Majeſty's real honour compels me to 


art, that it has been too much the ſyſtem of the preſent. 


reign, to. introduce him perſonally, either to act for, or to 
detend his ſervants.. They perſuade him to do what is ro- 
perly their buſineſs, and deſert. him in the midſt of it u. 
Yet this is an inconvenience to which he mult for ever be. 
expoſed, while he. adheres. to a | miniſtry divided among 
demſelves, or unequal in credit and ability to the great ta. 
ey have. undertaken. Inſtead of reſerving the Interpoi- 
dan of the 1 as the laſt reſource of govern- 
nent, their w liges thou: 0 apply RO FAY, 
i | _ EN : 
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Such has been the. boaſted firmneſs and conſiſtency of 
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ordinary occaſion, and to render it cheap and common in 
© "he opinion of the people. Inſtead of ſupporting their maf. 
ter, they look to him for ſupport; and, for the emoly- 
ments of remaining one day more in office, care not hoy 
much his ſacred character is proſtituted and diſhonoured, 


ment. I would aſk him, but in the moſt reſpe 
As you are a young man, Sir, who ought to have a life 
of happineſs in proſpet;—as you are a huſband ;—x 
. you are a father (your filial duties, I own, have been 
es religiouſly performed); is it bone fide for your intereſt ot 
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IF I thought it poſſible for this paper to reach the cloſet, 
I would. venture to appeal at once to his oa 's judy. 
| table termy, 


your honour, to ſacrifice your domeſtic tranquillity, and 


«ro live in a perpetual difagreertent with 8 te, 
„Bar- 


c merely to preſerve ſuch a chain of beings as N 
s rington, Weymouth, 8 Ellis, Onflow, Rigby, Jer. 


4 xy Dyſon, and Sandwich? Their very names are aſatir 


. all government; and 1 defy the graveſt of 


4c plains to read the catalogue without aughing.” 


Poor my own part, Sir, I have always conſidered ad. 


dreſſes from patliament, as a faſhionable unmeaning for. 


* 1 — 8 2 Uſurpers, idiots, and tyrants, have been ſücceſ. 


y complimented with almoſt the ſame profeſſions of 


duty and affection. But let us ſuppoſe them to mean es 
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the treach 
dier they 8 him of the public 
undeſigning prince, who, 1 indulge him with 
A üttle ſtate and pageantry, would o 
miſchief. On the firſt ſuppoſition, it muſt ſoon be de 
eided by the ſword, whether the conſtitution ſhould be 
loſt or preſerved. On the ſecond, a prince no way qua- 
 ..*Shfied for the execution of a great and hazardous enter 
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= what they 'profefs. ' The conſequences deſerve to be 


dered. Either the ſovereign is a man of high (ps 


. 


rit and dangerous ambition, ready to take advantage of 
y o 


f his parliament, rey to accept the ſurren- 


y or he is a mild, 


himſelf intend no 


priſe,” and without any determined object in view, miſ 
"nevertheleſs be driven into fuch deſperate meafures, a 


may lead directly to his ruin, or diſgrace himſelf by? 


- 


Fhameful fluQuation between the extremes of violence 2 
one moment, and timidity at another. 'Fhe'qniniſter, pen 
"haps; may have reaſon to be fatisfied'with'the ſuecels 0 
"the preſent hour, and with the profits &f his employaiens 
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He is the tenant of the day, and has no intereſt in the in- 
heritance. The ſovereign himſelf is bound by other obli- _ 7 
rations; and ought to look Torward to a ſuperior, a per- 
manent intereſt. His paternal tenderneſs thould remind _ 
him, how many hoſtages' he has given to ſociety. The 
ties of nature come powerfully in aid of oaths and pro- . 
teſtations The father, who conſiders his own precarious . 3 
ſtate of health, and the poſſible hazard of a long nfinori- * 
ty, will wiſh to' ſee the family eſtate free and unencum- _ 
-»z Wh bered v. What is the dignity of the crown, though it 
een were really maintained ;—what is the honour of parlia-, 
tor ment, ſuppoſing it could exiſt without any foundation of 
and WJ integrity and juſtice —or what is the vain reputation of 
ple, firmneſs, even if the ſcheme of the government were uni- 
ar- form and conſiſtent, compared with the heart- felt affec- - 
ſer- tions of the people, with the happineſs and Tecurity of the 
tie WJ Royal Family, or even with the grateful acclamations of 
our che populace ? Whatever ſtyle of contempt may be adopt- 
ed by miniſters or parliaments, no. man fincerely defpiſes 
ad: the voice of the Engliſh-nation. - The Houſe of Commons 


: * 


or- WJ are only interpreters, whoſe duty it is to convey the ſenſe | 
el. of the people faithfully to the crown. If the interpretation 

; of WI. be falſe or imperfect, the conſtituent powers are called up= - 
een to deliver their own ſentiments. Their ſpeech is rude, 


but intelligible; their geſtures fierce, but full of expla= _ 
nation. Perplexed by ſophiſtries; their honeſt eloquence · 
riſes into action. Fheir firſt appeal was to the integrity of 
their repreſentativesʒ the ſecond, to the kingꝰs juſtice a — 
the laſt argument of the people, whenever they have re- 
courſe to it, will carry more perhaps than perſuaſion to 
parliament, or ſupplication to the thronmmee e 
pb F | LANE L.49 N Wa re; Jvxws. 
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To THE FRINTER OF THE PUBLIC: ADVERTISER, 
smn, S : | ber , « — 5 | of , * May 28. 1770. | . 
Wnkrx parliament. was fitting, it would neither 
have been ſafe, nor perhaps quite regular, to . J I 
opinion to W ec upon the juſtice or wiſdom of their 
proceedings. To pronounce fairly upon their conduct, - - 
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W deliberations. The cauſe of the public was undertake 
and ſupported by men, whoſe abilities and united authg, 


| ſenſe of the nation. The miniſtry too would have con- 


popular qu 
of the miniſtry, or even of their own reſolutions, but that 


__ diſpoſition of their conſtituents : and, without any diſbo. 
nour to their firmneſs, might have retracted an opiniay 


I think it was highly improbable at the beginning of 
ſeſſion, that the complaints of the people, upon a matte; 


' ſomething from their fears. The Duke of Grafton cer- 
tainly did not foreſee to what an extent the corruption of 


- there was ſtill ſome portion of ſhame or virtue left in the 
ne in publie proſtitution beyond which they would ſcruple 


* 
— — 


it was neceſſary to wait until we could conſider, in one 
view, the beginning, progreſs, and concluſion of they 


rity, to ſay nothing of the advantageous und th 

PRA on, might be thought ſufficient AL pon a 
ion in favour of the people. Neither vn 

the Houſe of Commons fo abſolutely engaged in defence 


they might have paid ſome decent regard to the known 


too ny adopted, when they ſaw the alarm it had cre. 
ated, how ſtrongly. it was oppoſed by the gener 


ſulted their own immediate intereſt, in making ſome 
conceſſion ſatisfactory to the moderate part of the yew 
ple: Without touching the faQ, they might have con- 

nted to EN againſt, or give 4 the dangerous prin. 
ciple on which it was eſtabliſhed. In this ſtate of thing, 


which, in their approbation at leaſt, immediately affected 
the, life of che conſtitution, would be treated with as 
much contempt by their own repreſentatives, and by the 
Houſe of Lords, as they have been by the other branch 
of the legiſlature. Deſpairing of their integrity, we had 
a.right to expect ſomething from their prudence, and 


a parliament might be carried. He thought, perhaps, that 


majority of the Houſe of Commons, or that there was z 


_ 1 


to proceed. Had the young man been a little more prac- 
tiſed in the world, or had he ventured to meaſure the cha- 
racters of other men by his own, he would not have been 
ſo eaſily diſcouraged.. e 
The proxogation of parliament. naturally calls upon us 


| tareyiew.their proceedings, and to conſider the condition 
: in which they left the kingdom. I do not queſtion but 
| they bare dene what is uſually. called the king's böte, 
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anch to bis Majeſty's ſaiafation.” 
ment, that, in conſequence of a ſyſtem introduced or 


e in the preſent rei 
conſiſtent with the neg 


d. Whatever were the views of the 
ring the meeting of parliament, fufficient time was cer- 
tial given to every — of the Houſe of Commons, 
to look back upon the ſteps he had taken and the conſe- 
quences they had produced. The zeal of party, the vio- 
lence of perſonal animoſities, and the heat of contention, 
had leifure to ſubſide. From that period, whatever reſo- _ 
lution they took was deliberate and prepenſe. In the 
preceding ſeſſion, the dependants of the mi had af- 
lected to believe, that the final determination of the que- 
tion would have ſatisfied the nation, or at leaſt put a ſtop 
to their confplaints; as if the certainty of an evil could 
diminiſh the ſenſe of it, or the nature of 2 could 
4 altered by deciſion. But they- found the le of 
ngland were in a temper very diſtant from 3 
— although it was contended that the Houſe of Com- 
mons could not themſelves reverſe a reſolution, which 
had the ferce and effect of a judicial ſentence, there 
were other conſtitutional expedients, which would have 
wen a. ſecurity againſt any fimilar attempts for the 
ture. The general propoſition, in which the whole. 
country had an intereſt, might have been reduced to a 
particular fact, in which Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Luttrell 
would alone have been concerned. The Houſe of Lords 
might interpoſezthe King might diſſolve the parliament; 
—or, if every other reſource failed, there ſtill lay a grand 
conſtitution Jen ee in behalf of the people, from 
the decifion of one court to the wiſdom of the whole le- 
gzillature. 3 remedies has been ſueceſ- 
performed their part with 
oeelcveriings;” For many months his 


dignity, ſpirit, and A 
Mijeity heard nothing from his people but the language 

of complaint and — unhappily for the coun- 

ke pms triumph of his courtiers that he heard/it 


mth an indifference approaching to contempt. = - 
The Hons of Commons having dime a power un » 
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| '  <known to the conſtitution, were determined not men Tbe 
di. ſupport it in the ſingle inſtance in queſtion, bu pro 
maintain the doctrine in its utmoſt extent, and to e otbe 
bliſn the fact as a precedent in law, to be applied in v port 

ever manner his Majeſty's ſervants ſhould hereafter ti egi 

fit. Their proceedings upon this oceaſion are a ſtrong ici 
proof that a deciſion, in the firſt inſtance illegal and uu 
Juſt, can only be ſupported by a continuation of falſe hoi gr 

and injuſtice. To ſupport their former reſolutions, Ho 


VWere obliged to violate ſome of the beſt known and eſſa 
bliſhed rules of the Houſe. In one inſtance, they went 
fo far as to declare, in open defiance of truth and com- 

mon ſenſe, that it was not the rule of the Houſe to divik 

__ complicated queſtion at the requeſt of a members, 

hut after trampling upon the laws of the land, it was ud 
wonderful that they ſhould treat the private regulations d 
their own aſſembly with equal diſregard. The Speake, 
deieing young in office, began with pretenfled ignorance, 
and ended with deeiding for the miniſtry. We were nd 
ſurpriſed at the deciſion; but he heſitated and bluſhed a 
dis on baſeneſs, and every man was aſtoniſſied x. 
I) be intereſt of the public was vigorouſſy ſupported i 
4 che Houſe of Lords. Their right to defend the conf 
*tation. againſt an encroachment of the other eſtates, aul 
the neceſſity of exerting it at this period, was urged u 
them with every argument that could be ſuppoſed to in- 
fluence the heart or the underſtanding. But it ſoon a 

p peared that they had already taken their part, and were 

determined to ſupport the. Houſe of Commons, not only 
at the expence of truth and decency, but even by a ſur- 
render of their own moſt important rights. Inſtead i 
performing that duty which the conſtitution expedtel 
from them, in return for the dignity and independence 
of their ſtation, in return for the hereditary: ſhare it has 
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given them in the legiſlature, the majority of them made Wil © 
'  . : common cauſe with the other; Houl e, in oppreſſing the Will © 
people, and eſtabliſhed another doctrine as falſe in itſeli, i © 
| and if poſſible more pernicious to the conſtitution, than Wil * 
that on which e 1 Was _— | 

By reſolving, © had no right to impeach a judg- Wl - 

„ ment of the Houſe of Commons in any caſe- whatlo- ; 


e ever, where that Houſe has a: competent juriſdicuon- 
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They in effect gave up that conſtitutional-check and reci- 
ocal control of one branch of the legiſlature over the 
other; which is perhaps the teſt and moſt im- 
portant object provided for by the diviſion of the whole 
egillative power into three eſtates: and now, let the ju- 
dcial deciſions of the Houſe of Commons be ever ſo ex- 
travagant let their declarations of the law be ever ſo fla- 
crantly falſe, arbitrary, and oppreſſive to the ſubject, the 
Houſe of Lords have impoſed a ſlaviſn filence upon them- 
0. {c1ves ;—they- cannot interpoſe,—they cannot protect the I 

ſubje&t,—they cannot defend the laws of their country. 
oA conceſſion fo Extraordinary in itſelf, ſo: contradictory 3 
nee the principles of their. own inſtitution, , cannot but 
1am the moſt unſuſpecting mind. We may well con- 
no WY dude that the Lords would hardly have yielded ſo much, 
«of to the other houſe, without the certainty of a compen- 
ker WY ation, which can only be made to them at the 2 
of the people 7. The arbitrary power they have aſſumed 
of impoſing fines, and committing during pleaſure, will 
now be exerciſed in its full extent. The Houſe of Come _ 
mons are too much in their debt to queſtion or interrupt 
their proceedings. The Crown too, we may be well af-' 
ſured, will loſe nothing in this new diſtribution. of power, 


After declaring, that to petition for a difſolution of Bs ms 
| oY lament, is irreconcilable with the principles of the 'con- 

u ftitution, his Majeſty has reaſorl to expect that-ſome ex- 
ap Wl [ordinary compliment will be returned to the royal pre- 

en dogative. The three branches of the legiſlature ſeem to 
rat their ſeparate rights and intereſts as the Roman 

u. Triumvirs did their friends. They reciprocally ſacrifice | 


them to the animoſities of each other, and eſtabliſh a de- 
teſtable union among themſelves, _— the ruin of the 
laws and liberty of the commonwealth. ond. 
Through the whole proceedings of the Houſe of Com» =»? 
mons, in this ſeſſion, there is an apparent, a palpable 2 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, which. has prevented their daring _ 7 
to afſert their own dignity, where it has been immediately _ _ 
and groſsly attacked. In the courſe of Dr. Muſkgrave's 
examination, he ſaid every thing that can be conceived. © * | 
mortifying to individuals, or offenſive to the Houſe. 7. 
hey voted his information. frivolous; but they were 
awed by his firmneſs and integrity, and ſunk unde it 2. 
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HIę)zbe terms in which the ſale of a patent to Mr. Hin 
|. were communicated to the public, naturally called 2 
| Parliamentary inquiry. The integrity of the Houſe 9 
CTCTommons was directly impeached; but they had not cou 

rage to move in their own vindication, becauſe the i, 


= would have been fatal to Colonel Burgoyne and ty 
Duke of Grafton. When Sir vo Savile brands 
them with the name of traitors to their conſtituent; 
when the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and Mr. Trecothich 
- expreſsly avowed and maintained every part of the e 
remonſtrance z why did they tamely ſubmit to be inſulted} 
Why did they not immediately expel thoſe refraQy 
A x pro Conſcious RD e which they hal 
N they prudently preferred i to danger; 1 
were better terre meet — than to rouſ 
the indignation of the whole people. Had they expelle 
thoſe ſive members, the conſequence of the new dee 
_ * trine of incapacitation would have come immediately home 
to every man. The truth of it would then have bea 
Fairly tried, without any reference to Mr. Wilkes's pri 
character, or the dignity of the Houſe, or the obſti 
of one particular county. Theſe topics, I know, har 
had their weight with men, who, affecting a character d 
tian, in reality conſult nothing but their own in- 
iate eaſe ho are weak enough to acquieſce under 
| © flagrant violation of the laws, when it does not died. 
| Hy touch themſelves; and care not what injuſtice is prac- 
ttiſed a man, whoſe moral character they piouſh 
' think themſelves obliged to condemn. In any other cit 
3 38 the Houſe 4 ONS mn Sager; forfeited 
A U credit and dignity, if, after ſuc 8 provocation, 
E  * they had Aro nr at five 2 ſit any longet 
among them. We ſhould then have ſeen and felt the 
operation of a precedent, which is repreſented to be pet- 
fectiy barren and harmleſs. But there is a ſet of men i 
this country, whoſe underſtandings meaſure the violation 
of law-by the magnitude of the inſtance, not by the im- 
portant conſequences which flow directly from the prit- 
_ ciple; and the miniſter, I preſume, did not think it fal 
to quicken their apprehenſions too ſoon. Had Mr. Hamp: 
den reaſoned and ated like the moderate, men of thele 
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days, inſtead of hazarding his whole fortune in a law 
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„ 
n demanded of him the Stuart family 
woul 

c this moment the impoſition of ſhip - money would have 


e been an acknowledged prerogative of the Crown. 
160 What then has been the buſineſs of the ſeſſion, aker 


nde voting the ſupplies, . and confirming the determination of 


ents; the Middleſex election? The extraordinary prorogation 
ich of the Iriſh Parliament, and the juſt diſcontents of that 
in kingdom, have been paſſed by without notice. Neither 


0 the general fatuation of our colonies, nor that particular F< 


= 


Yon diſtreſs which forced the inhabitants of Boſton to take up 
arms in their defence, have been thought worthy of a 


vere moſt offenſive to America, the parliament have done 


quihed the revenue, but judicioully taken care to preſerve 


ſoever to the mother-country. What is it then but an 
odious unprofitable exertion of a ſpeculative right, and 
fixing a badge of ſlavery upon the Americans, without 
ſervice to their maſters But it has pleaſed God to give 
us a miniſtry and a parli who are neither iq; be 
perſuaded by argument, nor inſtructed by experienoe. 
Lord North, I preſume, will not claim an extraordinary 
merit from any 2 1 
provement or application revenue. great ope- 
ration, directed to an important object, though it ſho 
fall of ſucceſs, marks the genius, and elevates the cha- 
racter of a miniſter. ' A contracted underſtanding 
deals in little ſchemes, which diſhonour him if they fail, 
and do him no credit when they ſucceed. Lord North 
had fortunately the means ip his 2 of reducing all 
the four per cents at once. The failure of his firſt enter- 
priſe in finance, is not half ſo diſgraceful to his reputa- 
tion as a miniſter, as the enterpriſe itſelf is injurious to 
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would have cleared the market at once, upon terms pro- 
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l red with à pitiful portion of s commoduy 
which ought never to have been touched but in groſs: 
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nix with the Crown, be would bare quietly paid le 
probably have continued upon the throne, and at 


moment's conſideration. In the repeal of thoſe acts which 
every thing but remove the offence. They have relin- 


the contention. - It is not pretended that the continuation 
of the tea-duty, is to produce any direct benefit what- - _ 


thing he has done this year in the im- 
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the public. Inſtead of ſtriking one deciſive blow, which 
E to the price of the four per cents ſix weeks ago, 
has tampe 
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—he has given notice to the holders of that ſtock, Fz 
deſign formed by government to prevail upon them”y, 
 furrender it by degrees, confequently has warned them 
to hold up and enhance the price: ſo that the plan of 
reducing the four per cents muſt either be dropped en. 
tirely, or continued with an increaſing diſadvantage to the 
public. The miniſter's ſagacity has ſerved to raiſe the 
value of the thing he means to purchafe, and to fink that 
of the three per cents, which it is his purpoſe to ſell. In 
effect, he has contrived to make it the intereſt of the 
proprietor of four per cents, to ſell out, and buy three 
per cents in the mark, rather than ſubſcribe his ſtock 
upon any terms that can poſhbly be offered by govern 
ment. e Bo ane * SET 
The ſtate of the nation leads us naturally to conſider 
the ſituation of the king. The prorogation of parlia- 
ment has the effect of a temporary difſolution. The odium 
of meaſures adopted by the collective body, ſits light) 
upon the ſeparate members who compoſe it. They te- 
tire into ſummer quarters, and reſt from the difgraceful 
labours of the campaign. ''But as for the ſovereign, it is 
 _ Hot ſo with him. He has a permanent exiſtence in this 
country ; he cannot withdraw himſelf from the com- 
paves, the diſcontents, the reproaches of his ſubjects. 

y purſue him to his retirement, and invade his do- 
meſtie happineſs, when no addreſs can be obtained from 
an obſequious parliament, to encourage or conſole him. 
In ether times, the intereſt of the king and people of 
England was, as it ought to be, entirely the ſame. A 
ic 


new ſyſtem has not only been adopted in fact, but 
feſſed upon principle. Miniſters are no longer the pu 
| ſervants of the ſtate, but the private domeſtics of the 
|  - ſovereign. One particular claſs of men are permitted to 
call themſelves the king's friends , as if the 8 the 
people were the king's enemies; or as if his Majeſty 
looked for a reſource or conſolation in the attachment of 
a2 ſew favourites, againſt the general contempt and de- 
tcteſtation of his ſubjects. Edward, and Richard the Se- 
- cond, made the fame diſtinction between the collectwe 
body of the people, and a contemptible poty who fut- 
"rounded. the throne.” The event of their miſtaken con- 
duct might have been a warning to their ſueceſſors. Let 
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cue errors of thoſe 2 were not without excuſe. 
They had as many falſe friends as our Preſent gracious © 
ſovereign, and infinitely greater temptations to ſeduce _ 
them. They were neither ſober, religious, nor demure. 
Intoxicated with pleaſure, they waſted their inheritance 
in purſuit of it. Their lives were like a rapid torrent, 
brillant in proſpect, though uſeleſs or dangerous in its 
courſe. In the dull, unanimated exiſtence of other princess 
we ſes nothing but a ſickly ſtagnant water, which taints 
the atmoſphere without fertilizing the ſoil. —The morality - 

of a king is not to be meaſured by vulgar rules. His fi- 
tuation is fingular. There are faults which do him ho- 
nour, and virtues that diſgrace him. A faultleſs inſipid 
equality in his character, is neither capable of vice nor 
nirtue in the extreme; but it ſecures his ſubmiſſion to 
thoſe perſons whom he has been accuſtomed to reſpect, 

ind makes him a dangerous inſtrument of their ambition. 
Secluded from the world, attached from his infancy to 

one ſet of perſons, and one ſet of ideas, he can neither 
open his heart to new connections, nor his mind to better 
nformation. A character of this ſort is the ſoil fitteſt 

to produce that obſtinate bigotry in politics and religion, 
which begins with a meritorious ſacrifice of the under- 
ſtanding, and finally condufts the monarch and the mar- 

yr to the block. einn; EE AIAN EY 

At any other period, I doubt not, the ſcandalous diſ- 
orders which have been introduced into the government 

of all the dependencies in the empire, would have rouſed 

the attention. of the public: The odious abuſe and pr 
ſitution of the prerogative at home,—the unconſtitution- ” -. 
al employment of the military, the arbitrary fines and 
commitments by the Houſe of Lords and Court of King's 
Bench; —the mercy of a chaſte and pious prince extend- 

ed cheerfully to a wilful murderer, becauſe that murder- - 

er is the brother of a common proſtitute b, would, 1 
think, at any other time, have excited univerſal 'indigna- 
ton. But the daring attack upon the conſtitution, in the 
Middleſex election, makes us callous and indifferent to 
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" inferior grievances. ' No man regards an eruption upon . = 
„be furface, when the noble parts are invaded, and he 
„bels a mortification approaching to his heart. The free 


election of our repreſentatives in parliament comprehends, 
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fe it 1 act xe ſource and: ſecurity of endly * itz 4 
Way Pn nation. pe miniſtry ng cho 
iſed mo dious ideas of Caligula. They know tha WF”) 
the liberty, a hy — and property of an Engliſhman, hat WW” 

in truth but one neck; and that to violate the freedom of 


cen, a nant 


L 9 95 BY To LogD W 
ur LORD, Se nin 4 Aug. 22. ½% ing 
1 55 Mx. Tn ſervices were the chief ſup⸗ 
. port and ornament of the Duke of Grafton's adminiſtr 
| tion. The honour of rewarding them was reſerved for 
Four Lordſhip. The Duke, it ſeems, had contracted an WF" 
he was aſhamed to acknowledge, and unable Wi 
to acquit. You, my Lord, had no ſcruples. © You 86, Per 
| <eptcd the faccelhion with all its encumbrances ; and hav WF" 
. n at che hazard of ruining th 
ate, 
When this accompliſhed youth docked himſelf the ru 
champion of government, the world was buſy in inquir 
ing what honours or emoluments could be a ſufficient 
| recompenſe to a young man of his rank and fortune, for? 
ſubnütting to mark his entrance into life with the univer- 
ſal contempt and deteſtation-of his country.—His noble 
father had not been 8 precipitate. To ar wo Fe 1 

_ parliament,—to intrude upon a county in w 10 
no intereſt or connection, to poſſeſs. himſelf of another 
man's right, and to. ain deer of public ſhame 


gant beſpoke a degree of zeal, or of depras 
1 


vity, w all the favour of a pious prince could ha 
requite. proteſt, my Lord, there is in this young man 
+»  _ conduc a ſtrain of proftitution, which, for its — 
J | IT cannot but admire. He has diſcovered a new line in the 
buman character; he has degraded even the name of Lut- 
trell, 8 his father's moſt ſanguine expectations 
| of Grafton, with every poſlible AiſpoGtion 
to patroniſe this kind of merit, was contented wich pro: 
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it, the diſintereſted zeal of the young adventurer, were 
choed through the Houſe of Lords. His Grace repeat- 
dly pled ed himſelf to the Houſe, as an evidence of the 
writy of his friend Mr. LuttrelPs intentions ;—that he 
d engaged without any proſpect of perſonal benefit, 
ind that the idea of compenſation would mortally offend 
im ©. The noble Duke could hardly be in earneſt ; but 
ic had lately quitted his employment, and began to think 
t neceflary to take ſome care of his reputation. At that 
ery moment the Iriſh negotiation was probably 2 
me forward, thou worthy repreſentative of Lord 
Bute, and tell this inſulted country, Who adviſed the 
ing to appoint Mr. Luttrell ADJUTANT GENERAL to 
he army in Ireland? By what management was Colonel 
uninghame prevailed on to refign his emplo and 
he obſequious Giſborne to accept of a on for the 
wrernment of Kinſale d? Was it an original ſtipulation. 
nich the Princeſs of Wales, or does he owe his prefer- - . 
ent to your Lordſhip's partjality, or to the Duke of 
tedford's friendſhip ? My Lord, though it may not be 
een meaſure to a. we can follow _ 
te ſtream, and warn the country of its approaching de: 
ruction, The Engliſh nation muſt be rouſed, and put t 
jon its guard. Mr. Luttrell has already ſhown us how | 
ar he may be truſted, whenever an open attack is to be 
le upon the liberties of this country. I do not doubt' '- - 
lat there is a deliberate plan formed. Your Lordſhip. 
eſt knows by whom ;—the corruption of the legiſlative _ 
ody on this fide—a military force on the other and 
ben farewell to England! It is impoſſible that any mi- 
iſter ſhall dare to adviſe the king to place ſuch i man 
8 Luttrell in the confidential poſt of Adjutant General. 
there were not ſome ſecret 2 in view, which 7 
ly ſuch a man as Luttrell is fit to promote. The in- ; 
ult offered to the army in general is as groſs as the outs © 
ſe intended to the people of England. What |. Ler- 
ant Colonel Luttrell Adjutant General of an army tft 
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ut- een thouſand men! One would think his Majeſty's - 
e 3 at Blackheath and Wimbleton might have 

ion aht him better. cannot help Wee General Har- 

70» — of à colleague who does fo much honour to te 
fol» WF PO ymgnt, But, my Lord, this meaſure is too daring © 
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d paſs b 300 dangerous to be 3 wich i. 
difference or ſabwiion; Fou 


over their heads, they will receive him with 1 
and contempt.— As for you, my. Lord, who perha 
no more than the blind unhappy inſtrument of Lor dur 
and her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, be afſur 
ed that you ſhall be called upon to anſwer for the advice 
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. LETTER XLI. 


- "ſhall endeavour, -once for all, to balance the account, 


| MY LORD, ; Nov. 14. 


pour perſon that I have abſtained 
Ss as the diſtreſs and danger with which the preſs is three 
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u ſhall not have time ty 
new-model the Iriſh: army. They will not ſubmit to hy 
garbled by Colonel Luttrell. As a miſchief: to the Eng. 

liſh Shade (for he is not worth the name of enemy 
they already deteſt him. As a boy, impudently thru 


which has been piven, and either diſcover your accom: 


; JTuxmy, 


: . 


oy * . 
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' To THE RIGHT oon LORD MANSFIELD. 


„ + Tus appearance of this letter will attract the 
curioſity of the public, and command even your Lord. 
ſhip's attention. I am conſiderably in your debt; and 


Accept of this addreſs, my Lord, as a prologue to more 


important ſcenes, in which you wil probably be call 
upon to act or ſuffer. | 
Tou will not queſtion my 3 when I alete pes 


chat it has not been owing to * particular reſpect Fn 
rom you ſo long. 


tened, when your Lordſhip is party andthe . 
ul 


en 


of bo talk, Our language has no term of re proach, 'th 


mind has no idea of deteſtation, which "Sig not 1 — 
been happily applied to you, and exhauſted.— Ample juls 


- tice has been done by abler pens than mine to the ſeps 


g 


rate merits of your life and character. Let it be m 


|  - humble office:to. collect the ſcattered ſweets, till thei 
74 he Fg virtue tortures the ſenſe. GY, +. 


Fray cou to f in with payi ping ajuſte tribute to Scotch 
m_ it. len Was not I 


\ 
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fide, in the profeſſions of gentlemen of that country 3 and; 
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N vhen they ſmile, I feel an inyoluntary emotion to guard 
„o petf againſt miſchief. With this general opinion of an 
. encient nation, I always thought it much to your Lord- 
. ſhip's honour, that, in your earlier days, you were- but 
Y little infected with the prudence of your country. You' 
d ſome original attachments, which you took every 
ber opportunity to acknowledge, The liberal ſpirit of 
us youth prevailed over your native diſcretion. Your zeal 
n che cauſe of an unhappy prince was expreſſed with the 
* 7 of wine, and ſome of the ſolemnities of religion. 
m. his, conceive, is the moſt amiable point of view in 


which your character has appeared. Like an honeſt man, 
you took that part in politics which might have been ex- 
pected from your birth, education, country, and connec- 
tons. There was ſomething generous in your attach- 
ment to the baniſhed Houſe of Stuart. We lament the 
miſtakes of a good man, and do not begin to deteſt him 
ati he affects to renounce his principles. Why did you 
rot adhere to that loyalty you once profeſſed? Why did 
the rot you follow the example of your worthy brother“? 
ud With him you might have ſhared in the honour of the 
and kretender's confidence—with him you might have pre- 


unt, erred the integrity of your character; and England, I 


dae think, mi ve ſpared you without regret. Tour 


lea friends will ſay, perhaps, that although you deſerted the 


— 


, . 


fortune of your liege Lord, you have adhered firmly to 


r0u, I de principles rich drove his father from the throne; 


for at, without openly fupporting the perſon, you have done 
a e d confoled.yburſelf for the 


Be- WM efſential ſervice to 
rea- WW loſs of a favourite family, by reviving and eſtabliſhing the 
s to WM maxims of their government. This is the way in which 


uit! Scotchman's underſtanding corrects" the errors of his 


the heart. My Lord, 1 acknowledge the truth of the de- 
ad fence. and can trace it through all your conduct. I ſee 


juli through your whole life one uniform plan to enlarge the 


ep» power of the crown, at the expence of the liberty of the 
m fubjet. To this object, your thoughts, words, and ac- 
their Bi tons, have been conſtantly directed. In contempt or ig- 


occhi jour ſtudy to introduce into the court where you pre- 
con kde, maxiras of juriſprudence unknown to Engliſhmen. 
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dorance of the common law of England, you have made A | 
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Ihe Roman code, the law of nations, and the opinion g 
Foreign civilians, are your perpetual theme ;—but 0 
ever heard you mention Magna Charta, or. the Bill q 
Rights, with approbation or reſpect? By ſuch treacherqy 
arts, the noble ſimplicity and free ſpirit of our Saxon ly 
were firſt corrupted. The Norman conqueſt was not cam 
plete, until Norman lawyers had introduced their HM 
and reduced ſlavery to a ſyſtem.—This one leading qui 
ciple directs your interpretation of the laws, and accoum f e 
_ for your treatment of juries. It is not in political qu 
{tions only (for there the courtier might be forgiven]; 
but let the cauſe be what it may, your underſtanding e 
equally on the rack, either to contract the power of th 
Jury, or to nuſlead their jud t. For the truth of th" 
aſſertion, I appeal to the doctrine you delivered in L 
9 1 An action for criminal op ot 
being brought by a peer againſt a prince of the blo 
you' were daring enough to tell. the jury, that, in fixing” 
the damages, they were to pay no regard to the quality 
or fortune of the parties ;—that it was a trial between 
and B;z—that they-were to conſider the offence in a nol”? 
ral light only, and give no greater damages to a peer alli” 
the realm than to the meaneſt mechanic. I ſhall not ny 
tempt to refute. a. doctrine which, if it was meant la* 
law, carries falſehood and abſurdity upon the face of it 
but, if it was meant for a declaration of your politic 
creed, is clear and conſiſtent. Under an arbitrary 0 
vernment, all ranks and diſtinctions are conſounded. I. 
- honour of a nobleman is no moxe conſidered than the 
putation of a, peaſant; for, with different liveries, f 
1127 equally ſlares. eiiie eng, li 
Even in matters of private property, we ſee the am 
bias and inclination to depart {rg deoiſions of you 
predeceſſors, which you certainly ought to receive as © 
_ dence of the common law, Inſtead of thoſe certain poi 
tive rules by. which the judgment of a court of law {hows 
_ invariably be nes. ou haye fondly introduced yol 
. own unſettled notions of equity and ſubſtantial juſti 
_ Deciſions given upon ſuch principles do not alarm We 
public ſo much as they ought, becauſe the conſequent” 


and ep of each particular inſtance is not obſerved” 
| regarded, In the mean time, the practice gains gro 
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de Court of King's Bench becomes a court of equity; 
ind the judge, inſtead of conſulting ſtriftly the law of 
ic land, refers only to the wiſdom of the court, and&o, 
the purity of his owa conſcience. The name of Mr. Juſ- 
ice Yates will naturally revive in your mind ſome of thoſe 
notions of fear and deteſtation with which you always 
held him. That great lawyer, that honeſt man, ſaw 
yur whole conduct in the light that I do. After years 
f ineffeCtual reſiſtance to the pernicious principles intro- 
Iuced by your . Lordſhip, and umformly ſupported by 
your humble friends upon the bench, . he determined to 
uit a court whoſe proceedings and deciſions he could nei- 
er afſent to with honour, nor oppoſe with ſucceſs. 

t The injuſtice done to an individual is ſometimes of 
mice to the public. Facts are. apt to alarm us more 
han the moſt-dangerous principles. The ſufferings and 
Icmneſs of a printer have rouſed the public attention. 
ſou knew and felt that your __ _ not e er 
arllamentary inquiry; and you hoped to eſcape it by the 
neansft, the baſeſt con of dignity and Basse 
lat ever was made by a t magiſtrate. Where was - 
dur firmneſs, where was that vindictive ſpirit, of which 
re have ſeen ſo many examples, when a man, ſo inconſi- 
lerable as Bingley, could force you to confeſs, m the face 
i this country, that, for two years together, you had il- 
ally deprived an Engliſh ſubject of his liberty, and that 
e had triumphed over you at laſt? Let I own, my 


id, that yours is not an uncommon character. Wo- 
hen, and men like women, are timid, vindictive, and ir- | 
lolute, Their paſſions counteract each other ; and mae 
be ſame creature, at one moment hateful, at another con- 
uptible. I fancy, my Lord, ſome 5 will elapſe be- 

bre you venture to commit another Engliſhman for refu- 

to anſwer interrogatories s. 3 

ic doctrine you have conſtantly delivered in caſes of 

8, is another powerful evidence of a ſettled plan to con- 

N the legal power of juries, and to draw queſtions, in- 
parable from fact, within the arbitrium of the court, 

re, my Lord, you have fortune on your fide. When 

n invade the provinoe of the jury in matter of Þþel, you - 

effec attack the hberty of the preſs, and with'a fingle © _ 
ke wound two of your greatelt enemies. —In ſome is 

e 1 
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* dhe two laſt trials, your charge to the jury began as unt 
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ſtances you have ſucceeded, becauſe jurymen are too often 
| 8 of their on righte, and too apt to be awed by 

e authority of a chief. juſtice. In other criminal proſy 
cutions, the malice of the deſign is confeſſedly as mug 
the ſubjeCt of conſideration to a jury as the certainty d 

the fact. If a different doctrine prevails in the-vaſe o 
| Itbels, why ſhould+it not extend to all criminal caſes }= 
why not to capital offences? I ſee no reaſon (and I d 
| fay you will agree with me, that there is no good ond 
why the life of the ſubject ſhould be better -protef 
againſt you, than his liberty or property. Why ſhall 
you enjoy the full power of pillory, fine, and imprifas 
ment, and not be indulged with hanging or tranſports 
tion? With your Lordſhip's fertile genius and merci 
diſpoſition, I can conceive ſuch an exerciſe of the po 
you. have, as could hardly be aggravated by that whit 
UT 15 
But, my Lord, fince you hive laboured (and not unſu 
 ceſsfully) to deſtroy the ſubſtance of che trial, why ſhoul 
you ſuffer the form of the verdict to remain? Why for 
twelve honeſt men, in palpable violation of their oaths, tt 
pronounce their fellow - ſubject a guilty man, when, alm 
at the ſame moment, you forbid their inquiring into ii 
only circumſtance which, in the eye of law and reaſa 
conſtitutes guilt—the malignity or innocence of his'intet 
tions: — But I underſtand your Lordſhip.—If you could 
_ Tucceed in making the trial by jury uſeleſs and ridicule: 
you might then with greater ſafety introduce a bill in 
parliament for enlarging the juriſdiction of the court, a 

extending your favourite trial by interrogatories to eve! 
-. queſtion in which the life or liberty ef an Engliſhman 


NEAR 2 jo 1 SE 
Tour charge to the jury, ecution againſt 
mon. and Wopdfall, contradifts the higheſt legal autic 
' "ities, as well as the plaineſt dictates of reaſon, In N 
| lars cauſe, and ſtill more expreſsly in that of Baldus 
you have proceeded a ſtep farther, and groſsly contradif 
ed yourſelf;—You may know perhaps, though 1 do 1 
mean to inſult you by an appeal to your experience, i 
dhe language of truth is uniform and confiftent. "To 
part from it ſafely,” requires memory and diſcretion: 
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ing them that they had nothing to do with the 
+ were to find the bare fact, and not con- 
em themſelves about the legal inferences drawn from it, 
xr the degree of the defendant's guilt. Thus far you 
were conſiſtent with your former practice. But how 
| will you account for the concluſion ? You told the jury, 
ent © if, after all, they would take upon themſelves to 
determine the law, they might do it; but they muſt be 
au very ſure that they determined according to law, for it 
ond touched their conſciences, and they ated at their peril.” 
Af I underſtand your firſt propoſition, you meant to af- 
frm, that the jury were not competent judges of the law 
i the criminal caſe of a libel z—that it did not fall within 
their juriſdiction ʒ and / that, with reſpect to them, the ma- 
lice or innocence of the defendant's intentions would be a 
queſtion coram nom judice.—But the ſecond propoſition 
dears away your own difficulties, and reſtores the jury 
to all their judicial capacities. k You make the compe- 
tence of the court to depend upon the legality of the de- 
con, In the firſt inſtance, you deny the power abſo- 
ktely. In the ſecond, you admit the power, provided it. 
be legally exerciſed. Naw, my Lord, 3 . 
to reconcile the diſtinction of Weſtminſt with the 
fimple information of common ſenſe, or the integrity of 
fair 12 I ſhall be underſtood by your Lordihip, 
when I affert, that, if a jury, or any other court of judica»- 
ture (for jurors are judges), have no right to enter into a 
cauſe. or queſtion of law, it ſignifies. nothing whether 
their deciſton be or be not according to law. Their de- 
fon is in itſelf a mere nullity: — the parties are not bound 
to ſubmit to it: and, if the jury run any riſk. of puniſn- 
ment, it is not for pronouncing a corrupt or illegal ver- 
ict, but for n of meddling. with a point on 
hich they can have no legal authority to decide . 

I cannot quit this ſubject, without reminding your 
Lordſhip of the name of Mr. Benſon. - Without offering 
any legal objection, you ordered a ſpecial juryman to be 
let aſide in a cauſe where the King was proſecutor. The 
novelty of the fact required explanation. Will you con- 
deſcend to tell the world, by what law or cuſtom you were 

* 7 yo 
uthoriſed to make a peremptory challenge of a juryman ? 
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Lordfhip, having accuſtomed yourſelf to unite the chatte. 
ters of judge and party, may claim it in virtue of the ne 
capacity you have aſſumed, and profit by your own uro vou 
The time, within which you might have been puniſhy 
for this daring attempt to pack a jury, is, I fear, elapſed; 
but no length of time ſhall eraſe the record of it. 
I he miſchiefs you have done this country are not con. 
fined to your interpretation of the laws. You are a nil. 
niſter, my Lord; and, as ſuch, have long been conſulted, 
Let us candidly examine what ufe you have made of you 
miniſterial influence. I will not deſcend to little matten 
but come at once to thoſe important points on which you 
_ reſolution was waited for, on which the expeCtation gf 
your opinion kept a 2 part of the nation in ſuſpenſe. 
A conſtitutional queſtion ariſes upon a declaration of the 
law of parliament, by which the freedom of election au 
the birthright of the ſubject were ſuppoſed to have be 
invaded. —The King's fervants were accuſed of violating 
the conſtitution. —The nation is in a ferment.—The 
ableſt men of all parties engage in the queſtion, and ex- 

ert their utmoſt abilities in the diſcuſhon of *it.— 
part has the honeſt Lord Mansfield acted? As an emi 
nent judge of the law, his opinion would have been re 
ſpected.— As a peer, he had a right to demand an au- 
3 dience of his ſovereign, and inform him that his mini- 
 Þ ſters were purſuing: unconſtitutional meaſures.— Upon 
” __ ther occaſions, my Lord, you have no difficulty in find 
= - ing your way into the cloſet. ' The pretended neutrality 
of belonging to no party, will not ſave your reputation 
In queſtions merely political, an honeſt man may -ſtand 
neuter. But the laws and conſtitution are the gener 
property of the ſubject; not to defend is to relinquiſi 
Quand who is there ſo ſenſeleſs as to renounce his {hare 
in a common benefit, unleſs he to profat by a.nev 
- divifion of the ſpoil. As a lord of parliament, you were 
repeatedl GT wes to condemn or defend the new la 
a declared by the -Houſe ef Commons. You affected to 
have ſcruples, and every expedient was attempted to te. 
move them. The queſtion was propoſed and - urged 1 
you in a thouſand different eee eee e ſti 
_— Tupplied you with evaſion ʒ— your reſolution was iu 
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tis ſolemn ſecret. I care not to whoſe wiſdom it is an- 
ted, nor how ſoon you carry it with you to your grave n. 
You have betrayed your opinion by the very care you have 
ken to conceal it. It is not from Lord Mansfield that 
we expect any reſerve in EE his real ſentiments in 
four of government, or in oppoſition to the people; nor 
5 it difficult to account for the motions of a timid, diſho- 
jeſt heart, which neither has virtue enough to acknow- 
kdge truth, nor courage to contradict it.—Yet you conti- 
ue to ſupport an adminiſtration which you know is univer- 
flly odious, and which, on ſome occaſions, you yourſelf 
peak of with contempt. You would fain be thought to take 
to ſhare in government; while, in reality, you are the main 
ſpring of the machine. Here too we trace the little, pru- 
tential policyof a Scotchman. —Inſtead of —_—_— open, 
ai -cncrous part, which becomes your rank and ſtation, 

ca neanly fk ulk into the cloſet, and give your 8 uch 
vice as you have not ſpirit to avow or defend. Tou ſe- 
getly engroſs the power, while you decline che title, of 
niniſter; and though you dare not be chancellor, you 
now how to ſecure the emoluments of the oſſice.— Are 
the ſeals to be for ever in commiſſion, that you may enjoy 
tve thouſand ds a- year ?—I beg pardon, my Lord; 
Hour fears have interpoſed at laſt, and forced you to re- 
gu. The odium of continuing ſpeaker of the Houſe of 
Lords, upon ſuch terms, was too formidable to be reſiſt- 
d. What a multitude of bad paſſions are forced to ſub- 
nit to a conſtitutional infirmity! But though you have 
relinquiſhed the ſalary, you ſtill aſſume the rights of a 
minüſter.- Your conduct, it ſeems, muſt be defended in 
parliament. For what other purpoſe is your wretehed 
friend, that miſerable ſerjeant, poſted to the Houſe of 
Commons? Is it in the abilities of Mr. Leigh to defend 
the great Lord Mansfield ?—or is he only the punch of the 
Puppet-ſhow, to ſpeak as he is prompted by the chET 
JuGGLER behind the curtain o. | | 
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& In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be ever fo 
V vell wrought, will not conduct a man honourably through 
ha life, Like bad money, it may be current for a time, but 
ile it will ſoon be cried down. It cannot conſiſt with a li- 
by nee though it be ſometimes united with extraor- 


qualifications. - When 1 acknowledge your abili- 
of SSL H 4 5 
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des, you may be believe Iam ſincete. I feel 8 


ture, when I ſee a man, fo gifted as you are, deſcend ty 

ſuch vile practices. — Let do not your vanity t 
” _- conſole-you too ſoon. Believe me, my I 
dare not admired in the ſame degree 


teſted. It is only the partiality on þ you — 
lances the defects of your heart with — 2 
pour underſtanding. No learned man, even among your on t! 
own tribe, thinks you qualified to preſide in a court of ill beer 
2 law. Yet it is confeſſed, that, under Juſtinian, WW Maj 
might have made an incomparable prætor.—It is u-: rant 
; ed ry enough, but I hope not ominous, that the laws Wh pen 
you. underſtand beſt, and the judges you affect to admin Wi te 
molt, flouriſhed in the deeline of a 12 empire, and arc unf. 
oled to have contributed to its 
Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to pauſe w- 


| er.—lt is not for my own ſake that I with you to {Wl tre: 
nb the delicacy of your fituatioh; Beware how you Will the 
_ Indulge the firſt emotions of your reſentment. This Bi de 
per is delivered to the world, and cannot be recalled. Wl the 
The perſecution of an innocent printer cannot alter fact, ¶ put 
vor refute-arguments.-—Do not turniſh me with farther ¶ dec 

materials againſt yourſelf.— An honeſt man, like the true 
religion, appeals to the underſtanding, or modeſtly con- 
nN aes in the 3 evidence _ his conſcience. im- 
poſtor employs force inſtead argument, impoſes filence 
where he cannot nende and. © den) = character 
by * e 
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= Ir we recolle& in , manner the King! n. 


friends, have been conſtantly employed, we ſhall have no 
reaſon to be ſurpriſed. at any condition of diſgrace to 
2 which the once · reſpected name of Engliſhmen may be 
- " degraded, His Majeſty. has no cares, but ſuch as con- 
cern the laws and conſtitution of this country. In 
e * no room n for en 
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ce for hoſtile ſentiments againſt the natural enemies o, 
Wen ſyſtem o = 8 
Violence and oppreſſion at home can ſupporte | 
by treachery and ſubmiſſion abroad. When the civil 
nohts of the people are daringly invaded on one fide, . 
Nat have we to expect, but that their political rights 
ſhould be deſerred and betrayed, in the ſame proportion, 
on the other? The plan of domeſtic policy which has 
teen invariably purſued from the moment of his preſent. 
Majeſty's acceſhon, engroſſes all the attention of bis ſer· 
rants... They know that the ſecurity of their places de- 
ends upon their maintaining, at any hazard, the ſecret. 
tem of the cloſet. A foreign war might embarraſs, an 
unfavourable event might ruin the miniſter, and defeat 
the deep-laid ſcheme of policy to which he and his aſſo- 
tates owe their employments. Rather than ſuffer the 
execution of that ſcheme to be delayed or interrupted, 
the King has been adviſed to make a public ſurrender, a 
folemn ſacrifice, in the face of all Europe, not only of 
he intereſts-of his ſubjects, but of his own perſonal re- 
putation, and of the dignity: of thatcrown which his pre- 
deceſſors have worn with honour:-, 'Theſe are ſtrong 
terms, Sir, but they are ſupported by fact and argument. 
The King of Great Britain had been for ſome years in 
poſſeſſion of an iſland, to which, as the miniſtry them 
klves have repeatedly aſſerted, the Spaniards had no claim 
of right. The importance of: the place is not in que- 
lion. If it were, à better j ent might be formed of 
from the opinion of Lord Anſon and Lord Egmont, 
ad from the anxiety of the Spaniards, than from any. 
killacious infinuations thrown out:by mey-whoſs. intereſt 7 
it is to undervalue N which they are deter- 
nined to relinquiſh. The pretenſions of Spain werea ſub- 
eck of negotiation between the two courts. They had 
been diſcuſſed, but not admitted. The King of Spain, 
theſe circumſtances, bids adieu to amicable negotiation, - 
und appeals directly to the ſword. The expedition againſt” 
bort Egmont does not appear to have been a ſudden ill- 
doncerted enterpriſe. It ſeems to have been conducted , 
not only with uſual military ions, but in all 
tte forms and ceremonies of war. A frigate was firſt 
B e Et 
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nge was then ſent, demanding immediate poſſeſlion h 
| - the Catholic King's name, and ordering our people to de 
part. At laſt a military force appears, and compels the 

- gariiſon to ſurrender. A formal capitulation enſues; 


and his Majeſty's ſhip, which might at leaſt have been 
permitted to bring home his troops immediately, is de. 
tained in port twenty days, and her rudder forcibly taken 
ay. This train of facts carries no appearance of the 
|  rafhneſs or violence of a Spaniſh governor. On the cow 
F  trary, the whole plan ſeems: to have been formed and ex. 
ecuted, in conſequence- of deliberate orders and a regy- 

lar inſtruction from the Spaniſh court. Mr. Buccarelli 

. is not a pirate, nor has he been treated as ſuch by thoſe 
Wo employed him. I feel for the honour of a gentle 
"  "-man, when I affirm, that our King owes him a fignal re. 
Paration.— Where will the humiliation of this country 
end? A king of Great Britain, not contented with plz 
A» cing himfelf upon a level with a Spaniſh governor, de- 
}  Tcends fo low as to do a notorious injuſtice to that gover- 
nor. As a falvo for his own-reputation, he has been ad. 
Viſed to traduce the aracter of a brave officer, and to 
treat him as a common robber, when he knew with 
cCertainty that Mr. Buccarelli had acted in obedience to 
Bis orders, and had done no more than his duty. Thus 
it happens in private life, with a man who has no ſpirit 
nor ſenſe of honour. One of his equals orders a ſervant 
do ſtrike him. —Inſtead of returning the blow to the ma- 
| Rex, his courage is contented with throwing an aſperſion, 
--. - equally falſe and public, upon the character of the ſervant. 
*  _, © "This ſhort tecapitulation was neceflary to introduce 
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the conſideration of his Majeſty's ſpeech of 13th Novem- ‚ 
A ber 1470, and the ſubſequent meaſures of government. 
de exceſſive caution with which the ſpeech was draw! . 
up, had imprefſed upon me an early conviction, that no . 
| © 'ferious reſentment was thought of, and that the conclu- 
| fon of the buſineſs, whenever it happened, muſt in ſome BY 
+ degree be diſhonourable to England. There appears 
through the whole ſpeech a guard and reſerve in the 
choice of expreſſion, which ſhows how careful the m- 
niſtry were not tg embarraſs their future projects by an) Wi © 
firm or ſpirited declaration from the throne. - When al i 


/ hopes'of Peace are loſt, hip Majeſty tells lys-parli 
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ſpeech, did not foreſee, that they ſhould ever accede to 


+ myſelf juſtice.” This immediate demand muſt haye - 


, | 

t he is preparing—n ot for a Hanbarous war, but (with | 

. — — ſoftneſs) for a different Gituation,—An 1 
open hoſtility, authoriſed by the Catholic King, is called 
m act of a governor. This act, to avoid the mention of 


a regular ſiege and ſurrender, paſſes under the pipatical 


deſcription of ſeizing by force; and the thing taken is 
deſcribed, not as a part of. the King's territory or & I 
dominion, but merely as a poſſeſſion „ a word expreisdly 
choſen in contradiſtinction to, and excluſion of, the idea A 
of right, and to prepare us for a future ſurrender both of 
the right and. o poſſeſſion. Yet this ſpeech, Sir, 
cautious and equivocal as it 2 by any ſophiſtry, 

be accommodated to the meaſures which have ſince been 
adopted. It ſeemed to promiſe, that whatever might be 
gen up by ſecret ſtipulation, ſome care would be taken 

to ſave appearances to the public. The event ſhows us, 

that to depart, in the minuteſt article, from the nicety 

and ropes, of. gon ilio, is as dangerous to national 
honour as to female virtue. The woman who admits of - 
one familiarity, ſeldom-knows where to ſtop, or what to 
refuſe ; and when the: councils. of a. great country give 
way in a ſingle inſtanee, when they once are inclined to 
ſubmiſſion, every ſtep aEclerates the rapidity of the de- 
ſcent. The miniſtry themſelves; when. they framed the 


uch an accommodation as they have fince adviſed their 
maſter to accept ß. l 
N N m N wy rag . 
rights of my people are dee .“ The 502 
nard, in his reply, ſays, 1 — you back * 2 | 
but L adhere to my claim of prior-right. reſerving the 
* aſſertion of it for.a-more favourable. opportunity). 
The ſpeech ſays, .** I made an immediate demand of 


te ſatisfaction; and, if that fails, I am prepared to do. © 


been ſent to Madrid on the 12th of September, or in a 
ew days after. It was certainly refuſed, or evaded, . and 
the King has not done himfelf juſtice —When the- firſt 
Mons ſpeaks to the nation, ſome care ſhould be-taken A 
his apparent veracity... _ | On r 
The ſpeech proceeds to ſay, . I-ſhall not diſcontinue = 
- my preparations until I hae received proper repara· 
SY A „ 
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| « jon for the injury.” If this aſurance may be reli} 
on, what an enormous expence is entailed, fine die, upon 


| = this unhapp . country | eltitution of a poſſeſſion, and 


reparation of an injury, are as different in ſabſtance 23 
they are in language. The very act of reſtitution may 


3 contain, as in this inſtance it palpably does, a ſhamefu} 


aggravation of the injury. A man of ſpirit does not 
meaſure the degree of ia, ry by the ee poſitive da. 
mage he has ſuſtained. He confiders the principle an 
which it is founded; he reſents the N aſſerted 

over him, and rejects with indignation the claim of right 
which: his adverſary endeavours to eſtabliſh, and would 


|  Sorce him to acknowledge. 


The motives on which the Catholic King makes reſti. 
tution are, if poffibte, more inſolent and difgraceful to 
our ſovereign than even the declaratory condition annex- 
ed to it. After taking four months to conſider whether 
the expedition, was undertaken by his on orders or not, 
he condeſcends to diſavow the enterpriſe, and to reſtore 
- the-ifland;—not from any regard to juſtice, —not from 
amy regard he bears to his Britannie Majeſty, but mere 
from the perſuaſion, in which he is, of the pacific 


4 ſentiments of the King of Great Britain.” At this rate, 


if our king had diſcovered the ſpirit of a man,—if he had 
made a peremptory demand of ſatisfaction, the King of 
Spain would have given him a peremptory refuſal; But 
hy this unſeaſonable, this ridiculous mention of the 
King of Great Britain's pacific intentions ? Have they 
ever been in queſtion? Was he the aggreſſor ? Does he 
attack foreign powers without provocation ?. Does he even 


| _ refit when he is infalted 7 No, Sirz if any ideas of fußt 


er hoſtility have entered his royal mind, they have a very 


to fear from them. Hl 1 
Aſter all, Sir, to what kind of diſavowal has the King of: 


in at laſt confented ; Suppoſing it made in proper 


E time, it ſnould have been accompanied with inſtant reſti- 


tution; and if Mr. Buccarelli acted without orders, he 
tion, we have a four months negotiation z and the ofh- 
cer, whoſe act js diſavowed, returns to court, and is loade 


A 
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k the actual ſituation of Europe be. conſidered, che 
treachery of the King's ſervants, particularly of Lord North; 
who takes the whole upon himſelf, will appear in the 
trongeſt colours of aggravation. Our allies were maſters 
of the Mediterranean. 'The King of France's preſent 
werſion from war, and the diſtraction of his affairs, are 
notorious. He is now in a ſtate of war with his people. 
In vain did the Catholic King ſolicit him to take part in 
the quarrel againſt us. His finances were in the laſt diſ- 
order, and it was probable that his troops might find ſuf- 
ficient employment at home. In theſe cireumitances, we 
might have dictated the law to Spain. There are no terms 
to which ſhe might not have been compelled to ſubmit. 
At the worſt, a war with Spain alone carries-the faireſt 
promiſe of advantage. One good effect at leaſt would 
have been immediately produced by it. The deſertion of 
France would have irritated her ally, and in all probability 
have diſſolved the family-compact, The ſcene is now fa- 
tally changed. The advantage is thrown away. The moſt - 
favourable opportunity is loſt, —Hereafter- we. ſhall know: 
the Sr of it. _ the 28 king is Lowes | 
to his ſubjects ; when Spain has completed prepa- 
nations z — the collekted ſtrength def the Houſe of 
Bourbon attacks us at once, the King himſelf will be able 
to determine upon the wiſdom or imprudence of his pre- 
ee 3 t ex- 
s, we ma ' pronounce, that a conjuncture, which. 
threatens ti very being of this country, has been wilfully 
prepared and forwarded by our own. miniſtry; How far 
the people may be animated to reliſtance under the pre- 
ent adminiſtration, 1 know not; Mt this I know with 
certainty, that, under the preſent admuniſtration, or if 3 
uy thing like it ſhould continue, it is of very little mo: 
merit whether we are a co ed nation or not o. i | 
Having travelled thas far in the high road of matter of 
hf, I may now be permitted to wander a little into the 
feld of imagination. Let us baniſh from our minds the 
Perſuaſion that theſe events have really happened in the 
rign of the beſt of.princes. Let us conſider them as no- 
ting more than the · materials of a fable, in which we 
my-conceive the ſovereign of ſome other country to be 
00 I mean to violate all the laws of probability, 
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wen 1 ſuppoſe, that this imaginary - king, after hayi 
voluntarily diſgraced himſelf in the eyes of his ſubjeds 
might return to a ſenſe of his diſhonour ;—that he migh 
| perceive the ſnare laid for him by his miniſters, and 2 
2 ſpark of ſhame kindling in his breaſt.— The part 
| muſt then be obliged to act, would overwhelm him with 
_ confuſion.” To his parliament he -muſt ſay, I calle 

« you together to receive your advice, and have nem d 
s aſked your opinion. To the merchant, “ I hae 
e Dee 1 have dragged your ſez- 
* men out of your ſhips; I have loaded you with a grie- 


& . yous weight of inſurances.” — To the landholder, 15 
J told you war was too probable, when I was determi. for 
* ned to ſubmit to any terms of accommodation; I e. 
„ © torted new taxes from you before it was poſſible they 
s could be wanted, and am now unable to account for 


the application of them.” To the public creditor,- 

J have delivered up your fortunes a prey to foreigu- 

« ers, and to the vileſt of your fellow-ſubjects.“ Per- 

haps this repenting prince might conclude with one ge- 

neral acknowledgment to them all: —“ I have involved 

every rank of my ſubjects in anxicty and diſtreſs; and 

| « have nothing to offer you in return, but the certainty 

„ of national diſhonour, an armed truce, and peace 
Without ſecunty.”> © © | mah 

3 If theſe accounts were ſettled, there would ſtill remain 

| ana to be made to his navy and to his army. To 

| . the firſt he would ſay, © You were once the terror of 

the world. But go back to your harbours. A man dif 

4 honoured as I am, has no. uſe for your ſervice.” It is not 

probable that he would appear again before his ſoldiers, 

even in the pacific ceremony of a review v. But where 

_ - ever he appeared, the humiliating confeſſion would be es- 

torted from him; © I have received-a-blow—and had not 

s ſpirit to reſent it. I demanded ſatisfaction; and have 

« accepted a declaration, in which the right to ſtrike me 

. again is aſſerted and confirmed.” His countenance at 

leaſt would ſpeak this language, and even his guards would 
bluſh for him. ID 9 1155 110 

haut to return to our argument. The miniſtfy, it ſeems, 

| are labouring to draw a line of diſtinction between the ho- 

naour of the Crown and the rights of the People. This 
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ch tated "Y 
ſet jects have been equally facrificed.- I neither 
underſtand the diſtinction, nor what uſe the miniſtry 
poſe to make of it. The King's ö 
people. - Their real honour and real intereſt-are the ſame;  * 
FF im not contimiling for a vaia punſtilio. A clear un | 
vemiſhed character comprehends, not the integrity __ 
that will not offer, but the ſpirit that not ſubmit to, 
a injury; and whether it . hqgryfe individual or to 
community, it is the foundation of peace, of independ- 
ence, and "ſafety. Private credit is wealth j5—public _ 
honour is ſecurity.—The feather that adorns the royal bird 


ſp ah N Strip kia of his plumage, and you | 
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* LETTER XLIIL | 
TO THE PRINTER of THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
MR, r Feb. 6. 1973. 
. 1 is better em- 
ployed than in anſwering or reading the criticiſms of a 
newſpaper. This is a from which, if he were in- 
cined to ſubmit to it, his friends ought to relieve him. 
Upon this principle 1 ſhall undentaks. to anſwer Anti-Ju-. 
mus; more I believe to his conviction than to his fatis- 
action. Not daring to attack the main body of Juniug's 
aſt letter, he, triumphs in having, as he thinks, furpriſ- 
ang ox and cut op 3 
li tion. even in 
dal dad Hanke defeated. TY * 
Junius does not ſpeak of che Spaniſh nation as the na- 
tural enemies of England. He applies that deſcription, 
vith the ſtricteſt truth and juſtice, to the Spaniſh court. 
from the moment when a prince of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon aſcended that throne, their whole ſyſtem of govern- 
ment was inyerted, and became hoſtile to this co 8 
Unity of poſſeſſion introduced a unity of politics z and 
Lewis the Fourteenth had reaſon when he ſaid to his 
Pandlon, “ The Pyrenees are removed.“ The hiſt 7 


wo a 


of the preſent century is one continued confirmation ai n 
the prophecy. ce. li 4 
Ihe affertion © That violence and oppreſſion at home 
can only be ſupported by tteachery and ſubmiſſion a. 
4 broad,” is applied to a free people whoſe rights are in. 
vaded, not to the government of a country where deſpo- 
tic or abſolute power is confeſſedly veſted in the prince; 
and with this application, the aſſertion is true. An abſo- 
lute A hee. no points to carry at home, wil 
naturally maintain the henour of his crown in all tran. 
actions with foreign powers: But ifywe could ſuppoſe 
the ſovereign of a free nation, poſſeſſed with a deſign tg 
make himſelf abſolute, he would be inconſiſtent with 
himſelf if he ſuffered his projects to be interrupted or 
embarraſſed by a foreign war, unleſs that war tended, 
as in ſome caſes it might, to promote his principal deſign, 
Of the three exceptions to this general rule of conduct. 
(quoted by Anti-Junius), that of Offver Cromwell is the 
only one in point. Harry the Eighth, by the ſubmiſſion: 
of his parliament, was as abſolute a prince as Lewis the 
Fourteenth. Queen Elizabeth's government was not op- 
preſſive to the people; and as to her foreign wars, it 
ought to be conſidered that they were unavoidable, The 
national honour was not in queſtion: She was compelled 
to fight in defence of her own perſon and of her title to 
- . the crown. In the common cauſe of ſelfiſh policy, Oliver I k. 
Cromwell ſhould have cultivated the friendſhip of * 5 
o wers, or at leaſt have avoided diſputes with them, fe 
9 eſtabliſn his tyranny at home. Had he been on- Wi. 
ly a bad man, he would have ſacrificed the honour of the : 
nation to the ſucceſs of his domeſtic 2 But, with: 8 
all his crimes, he had the ſpirit of an Engliſhman, The 
conduct of ſuch à man / muſt always be an exception to 
vulgar rules. He had abilities ſufficient to reconcile con- 
tradictions, and to make a * nation at the ſame mo- 
ment. unhappy and formidable. If it were not for the re- ll « 
ſpect I bear the miniſter, I could name a man, who, . 
without one grain of underſtanding, can do half as much 
as Oliver Cromwell. 1 
Wbether or no there be a ſecret ſyſtem in the cloſet. 
and what may be the object of it, are queſtions which 
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ng war with advantage ? 


n only be determined by appearan ces, and on which 
Cos — muſt decide for himſelf. e 


The whole plan of Junius s letter proves, that he him-— 
elf makes no diſtinction between the real honour of the 


crown and the real intereſt of the people. In the climax to 
which your correſpondent objects, Junius adopts the lan- 
ruage of the court, and by that conformrty gives ſtrength 
to his argument. He ſays, the king has not only ſa- 
« crificed the intereſts of his people, but (what was hke- 
y to touch him more nearly) his perſonal reputation 
« and the dignity of his crown... & 
The queries put by Anti-Junius can only be anſwered 
by the miniſtry, Abandoned as they are, I fancy they 


vill not confeſs that they have, for ſo many years, main» 


rined poſſeſſion of another man's property. After ad- 
nitting the aſſertion of the miniſtry—viz. © that the Spa- 
" niards had no rightful claim,” and after juſtifying them 


for ſaying ſo z—it is his buſineſs, not mine, to give us 
ons of 


ſome good reaſon for their ſuffering the 22 
« Spain to be a ſubject of negotiation.” 1] 
hats ;—let him reconcile them if he can. 


The laſt aph brings us back to the original que 
fon, W e Span declaration e 


atisfaCtion as the king 
xcepted? This was the field upon which he ought to 
have encountered Junius openly and fairly. But here he 
ayes the argument, as no longer defencible. I hall 
therefore conclude with one general admonition to my 


{Jow-ſubjeCts :—That when they hear . theſe matters 


lebated, they ſhould not ſuffer themſelves to be miſled by 
general declamations upon the conveniencies of peace, or 
the miſeries of war. Between peace and war, abſtractedly 
tiere is not, there cannot, be a queſtion in the mind of, 
national being. The real queſtions are, © Have we any 


* ſecurity, that the peace we have ſo dearly purchaſed . 
will laſt a twelvemonth ?“ and if not, Have 9 


Pil Jumus. 


1 


of Great Britain ought to hare 


bave we not, ſacrificed the faireſt opportunity of mak- 
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LETTER XIIV. 1 4 
T0 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, * 


SIR, 1 ATM April 22. 1511, Won 
TI .0o write for profit, without taxing the preſs; Mon 
to write for fame, and to be unknown ;—to ſupport the Won 
intrigues of faction, and to be diſowned, as a dangerous 1h 
auxiliary, by every party in the kingdom; are contradic. Wren 
tions which the miniſter muſt reconcile, before I forfeit 
my credit with the public. I may quit the ſervice, but it 
would be abſurd to ſuſpe& me of deſertion. The repu- 
tation of theſe papers is an honourable pledge for my at 
tachment to the people. To facrifice a reſpected charac. 
ter, and to renounce the eſteem of ſociety, requires more 
than Mr. Wedderburne's reſolution 3 and though in him 
it was rather a profeſſion than a deſertion of his principle, 
8 ſpeak tenderly of this gentleman, for when 5 

is in queſtion I think we ſhould make allowances for 


* 


Scotehman), yet we have feen him in the Houſe of Com- 
mons overwhelmed with confuſion, and almoſt bereft of 
his faculties. - But in truth; Sir, I have left no room for 
An accommodation with the "piety: of St. ' James's. - My 
offences are not to be redeemed by recantation or repent- 
ance. On one fide, our warmeſt patriots would diſclaim 
me as a burden to their honeſt ambition. On the other, 
thevileſt proſtitution, if Junius could deſcend to it, would 
loſe its natural merit and influence in the cabinet, and 
treachery be no longer a recommendation to the royal fi- 
The perſons who, till within theſe few years, have been 
moſt diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for high-church and pic- 
rogative, are now, it ſeems, the great aſſertors of the pri 
pieges of the Houfe of Commons. 'This ſudden alter 
tion of their ſentiments or language carries with it a ſuſpi- 
cious appearance. When I hear the undefined privileges 

of the popular branch of the legiſlature exalted by Ton 
and Jacobites, at the expence of thoſe ſtrict rigb s, which 
are known to the ſubject, and limited by the BED I cat 
not but ſuſpect, that ſome miſthievous icheme is in agiti* 
tion, to deſtroy both law and privilege, by oppoſing then 

to each other. They who have uniformly denied tht 
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1 
jower of the whole legiſlature to alter the deſcent of the 
crown, and whoſe anceſtors, in rebellion againſt his Ma- 
ts family, have defended that doctrine at the hazard of 
their lives, now tell us, that privilege of parliament is the 
only rule of right, and the chief ſecurity of the public free- 
lom._] fear, Sir, that while forms remain there has been 
ome material change in the ſubſtance of our conſtitution. 
The opinions of theſe men were too abſurd to be ſo-caſily 
renounced. + Liberal minds are open to conviftion,— _ 
Liberal doctrines are capable of improvement.—There are 
wroſelytes from atheiſm, but none from ſuperſtition. If 
their preſent profeſſions were ſincere, I think they could 
not but be highly offended at ſeeing a queſtion, concerning 
parhamentary privilege, unneceſſarily · ſtarted at a ſeaſon ſo 
unfavourable to the Houſe of Commons, and by ſo very 
nean and inſignificant a perſon as the minor Onſlow. 
They knew, that the preſent Houſe of Commons, having 
commenced hoſtilities with the people, and degraded the 
authority of the laws by their own-example, were li 
enough to be reſiſted per fas et nefas..: If they were really 
fiends to privilege, they would have 
o right too dangerous to be hazarded at this ſeaſon, and, 
without 3 formality of a convention, would have left it 
undecide n £>- fv 4% $4 ? 9 
L have been ſilent hitherto; though not from that ſname- 
fal indifference about the intereſts of ſociety which too 
many of us profeſs, and call moderation. I confeſs,'Sir, - 
that I felt the prejudices of my education, in favour of a 
Houſe of Commons, ſtill hanging about me. I thought 
that a queſtion, between law and privilege,- could never 


been de brought to a formal decifion, without inconvenience to 
| pre- ff the public ſervice, or a manifeſt diminution of legal liber- 
e pri- - chat it ought therefore to be carefully avoided: and 
ltera- WW vhen I ſaw that the violence of the Houſe of Commons 
ſulpi⸗ BY fad carried them too far to retreat, I determined not to 
lege (liver a haſty opinion upon a matter of ſo much delicacy 


ad importance. 7 8 8 
The ſtate of things is much altered in this country ſince 
tt was neceſſary to protect our repreſentatives againſt the 


git direct 2 of the crown. We have nothing to appre- 
aß bend prerogative, but every thing from undue uw 
i the tence. Formerly it was the intereſt of the people, that 


ht the queſtion 


. 


is highly reaſonable that the degree of our ſubmiſſion to 


| grity of our repreſentatives. As to the injury we may do 


to any 
own am not now ſanguine enough to expect a more 


ture is conſtituted, the enormous influence of the crow! 


„ Es 
the privileges of parliament ſhould be left unlimited ay 
undefined. At preſent, it is not — mn intereſt, but] 

Bold it to be effentially neceſſary to the preſervation of the 


_ conſtitution, that the privileges of parliament ſhould be 


ſtritly aſcertained, and confined within the narrowet 
bounds the nature of their jnſtitution will admit of, Upot 
the ſame principle on which I would have reſiſted prem 
ative in the laſt century, I now reſiſt privilege. It is in 

ifferent to me, whether the crown, by its own immediate 
act, impoſes new, and diſpenſes with old laws; or whe. 


tber the ſame! arbitrary power produces the ſame effedy 


through the medium of the Houſe of Commons. We 
truſted our repreſentatives with privileges for their own 
defence and ours. We cannot hinder their deſertion, bu 
we can prevent their carrying over their arms to the ſer. 


- vice of the enemy. It — be ſaid, that I begin with en- 
+ deavouring to reduce argument concerning privilege 
to a mere queſtion of convenience that I deny at one 


moment I would allow at another; and that to re- 
ſiſt the power of a proſtituted Houſe of Commons, may 


eſtabliſh a precedent injurious to all future parliaments.— 


To this I anſwer generally, that human affairs are in no 
inſtance governed by ſtrict poſitive right. If change o 


circumſtances were to have no weight in directing our 
conduct and opinions, the mutual intercourſe of mankind 


would be nothing more than a contention between poſitive 


and equitable right. Society would be a ſtate of war, and 
hw itſelf would be injaſtice. On this general ground, it 


| E which have never been defined by any poſitive 
| law, ſhould be conſidered as a queſtion of convenience, 


and proportioned to the confidence we repoſe in the inte- 
future and more reſpectable Houſe of Commons, | 


plentiful harveſt of parliamentary. virtue in one year than 
another. Our political climate is ſeverely altered; and 
without dwelling upon the depravity of modern times, l 
think no reaſonable man will expect, that, as human ns- 


ſhould ceaſe to prevail over the virtue of individuals. The 
miſchief lies too deep to be cured by any remedy leſs thad 
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lle great convulfion, which may either carry back tee 
the WY conſtitution to its original principles, or utterly. deſtroy it. 
e do not doubt, that in the firſt ſeſſion after the next elec- 


ton, ſome popular meaſures may be adopted. The pre 
ſent Houſe of Commons have injured themſelves by a too 
early and public profeſſion of their. principles; and if a 
rain of proſtitution, which. had no example, were within 
the reach of emulation, it might be imprudent to Hazard 


5 


a 

6 the experiment too ſoon. But, after all, Sir, it is very im- 
1, material whether a Houſe of Commons ſhall preſerve their 
de virtue for a week, a month, or a year. e influence, 
mn WI which makes a ſeptennial parliament dependant upon the 
ut WY pleaſure of the crown, has a permanent operation, and 
rs WY cannot fail of ſucceſs. My premiſes, I know, will be de- 
WM nied in argument; but man's conſcience tells him 
ve WY they are true. It remains then to be conſidered, whether 
ne it be for the intereſt of the e, that privilege of par- 
e- lament (which a, in reſpect to the purpoſes for which it 
ay WY bay hitherto been acquieſced under, is merely nominal) 


ſhould be contracted within ſome certain limits? or, whe= 
ther the ſubject ſhall be left at the mercy of a power, ar- 
bitrary upon the face of it, and notoriouſly under the di- 
„, 9275500003 90 0 

I do not mean to decline the- ion of right: on the 
contrary, Sir, I join iſſue with the advocates for privilege 3 
and aſſirm, that © excepting the caſes wherein the Houſe of 
Commons are a court of judicature (to which, from o 
© nature of their office, a coercive power muſt belong 
and excepting ſuch contempts as immediately interrupt 
their proceeding, they have no legal authority to im» 
« priſon any man for any ſuppoſed violation of privilege 
« whatſoever.” It is not pretended, that privilege, as 
now claimed, has ever been defined or confirmed by ſta» © © 
tute ; neither can it-be ſaid, with ws colour of truth, to 
de a part of the common law of England, which had 
grown into preſcription long before we knew any thing 
of the, exiſtence of a Houſe of Commons. As for the Jaw 
of Tree it is wy another en for the privilege in 
queſtion ;z and fince the power of creating new privileges 
has been formally renounced by both Houſes, —fince there 
8 no code in which we can ſtudy the law of parliament, - 
Fe hays but one way left to make ourſelves acquainted 
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duty they are employed in, and alſo that it has been H 


long to the preſent Houſe of Commons, did equally he. . 
long to the firſt aſſembly of their predeceſſors; was A 


high crimes againſt the ſtate, If unlimited privilege be 


tions already ſtated (which yet I might ſafely relinquiſh) 


with it, that is; to compare the nature of the inſtitutic ay 
of a Houſe of Commons with the facks upon record, I 
eſtabliſh a claim of privilege in either Houſe, and to i 
ſtinguiſh original right from uſurpation, it muſt appeay 
that it is indiſpenſably neceſſary for the performance of th 


formly allowed. From the firſt part of this deſcription 
it follows clearly, that whatever privilege does of right be. 


com letely veſted in them, and might have been exerciſeſ * 
in the ſame extent. From the ſecond, we muſt infer, 
that privileges, which for ſeveral centuries were not onh 


never allowed, but never even claimed by the Houſe d 


Commons, muſt be founded upon uſurpation. The con- =, 
ſtitutional duties of a Houſe of Commons are not. y bye 
complicated nor myſterious. N to propoſe by \ | 
ſent to wholeſome laws for the benefit of nation, WW. 


They are to grant the neceſſary aids to the king; petition Mi: 
for the redreſs of grievances z and proſecute treaſon oil” 


neceſſary to the performance of theſe duties, we have ten br 
ſon to conclude, that for many centuries after the inſtitu- * 
tion of the Houſe of Commons, they were never perſotm· Me 


ed. I am not bound to prove a negative; but I appeal ute 


the Engliſh hiſtory, when I affirm, that with the excep-W | 


there is no precedent. from the year 1265 to the death df ws 
Queen Elizabeth, of the Houſe of Commons having imp -: ane 


ſoned any man (not a member of their Houſe) for contem l 
or breach of privilege. In the moſt flagrant caſes, and when 
their 2 — ed privileges were molt groſsly violates, un 


the poor Commons, as they then ſtyled themſelves, nerve! 


took the power of puniſhment into their own hands. They .! 


C 


y either ſought redreſs by petition to the king, F % 


more remarkable, applied for juſtice to the Houſe oi, 
Lords; and, when ſatisfaction was denied them or delayed, Mt, 
their only wh to refuſe "proceeding upon the, 

So little conception had our ancelton Bt, 
of the. monſtrous doctrines now LOTS concerning rn 


| privilege, that in the reign of Elizabeth, even liberty Oi 
ſpeech, the vital principle of a deliberative afſembly, vn, 
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eſtrained by the queen's authority to a ſimple aye or nog 


on 2 . ” * * — 
nd this reſtriction, though impoled upon three ſucceſſive 
4 Tanne. , Was never once diſputed by che Houſe of 
ommons. 5 3 2 N 
N | know there are many precedents of arbitrary com- 


nitments for contempt: but, beſides that they are of too 
modern a date to warrant a preſumption that ſuch a power 
was originally veſted in the Houſe of Commons, — fact 
alone does not conſtitute right.—If it does, general war- 
rants were law ful. An ordinance of the two Houſes has 
a force equal to law; and the criminal juriſdiction aſſum- 
ed by the Commons in 1621, in the caſe of Edward Loyd, 
$2 good precedent to warrant the like proceedings againſt 


* wy man, who ſhall unadviſedly mention the folly of a 
bn, or the ambition of a princeſs. The truth is, Sir, 
What the greateſt and moſt exceptionable part of the privi- 
1 kges now contended for, were introduced and aſſertèd by 


Houſe of Commons which aboliſhed both monarchy 
and peerage, and whoſe proceedings, although they ended 
in one glorious act of ſubſtantial juſtice, could no way be 
reconciled to the forms of the conſtitution. Their ſuc- 
cefſors profited by the example, and confirmed their 
_ by a moderate or a proper uſe of it. Thus 8 

4 © 


degrees, from a notorious innovation at one peri 


7 tacitly admitted as the privilege of parliament at ano- 

0 If, however, it could be proved, from conſiderations of 

, deceſſity or convenience, that an unlimited power of com- 
 WMnitment ought to be intruſted to the Houſe of Commons, 
n end that in fact they have exerciſed it without oppoſition, 

va ſill, in c plation of law, the preſumption is ſtrongly 


Wainſt them. It is a leading maxim of the laws of Eng- 
nd (and without it all laws are ye at that there 1s 


right without a remedy, nor any 1 without 
+ a legal courſe to carry it into effect. Let the power now 


r Þveſtion be tried by this rule. The Speaker iſſues his 

| ad, warrant of attachment. The party attached either reſiſts 

a dee with force, or appeals to a magiſtrate, who declares 

the warrant illegal, and diſcharges the priſoner.” Does 
te law provide no legal means for enforcing a'legal war- 
ant? Is there no regular proceeding pointed out in our 

zu. books to aſſert and vindicate the authority of ſo high 
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4 court as the Houſe of Commons? The queſtion 1 ae 


anſwered directly by the fact. Their unlawful command ef. 


2 


by or vilify the Houſe of Commons, or any of their members 
may be as ſeverely puniſhed in the Court of King's Benct 


d. the laws when they are offended, than by violating the 
_ firſt principle of natural juſtice, which forbids us to h 


I do not mean to purſue them through the remainde 
of their proceedings. In their firſt reſolutions, it is po 
üble they might have been deceived by ill- conſidered p! 
cedents. For che reſt, there is no colour of palliation 0 


reſiſted, they 
' miſſion. The court of King's Bench commands the (heck 
kiff to raiſe the poſſe comatus. The Courts of Chancery 


To whom will all o 


à letter from Lord Barrington. 


prove too much: for that certainly there may be inſtances 
o contempt and inſult to the Houſe of Commons, which 
do not fall within my own.exceptions ; yet, in regard tt 


Be it 
. which the Attorney- may commenet 


de drew up the information upon my letter to his Majell 
or he had no meaning in charging it to be a ſcandalou 
Übel upon the Houſe of Commons. In my opinion, the) 


are reſiſted, and they have no remedy.” The impriſon- Wk 


ment of their own members is revenge indeed, but it u 
no aſſertion of the privilege. they contend for , Ther be 
whole proceeding ſtops ;; and there they ſtand, aſhameli N 
to retreat, and unable to advance. Sir, theſe ignore 
men ſhould be informed, that the execution of the h 
of England is not left in this uncertain defenceleſs cond ? 
tion. If the 2 of the courts of Weſtminiſter-hall be inc 


ve a direct courſe ſufficient to enforce ſub 


and Exchequer iſſue a writ of rebellion; which muſt alſo 
be ſu d, if . by the power of the county. 
| ur honeſt repreſentatives direct thei 
writ of rebellion ? The guards, I dqubt not, are willing 
enough to be employed; but they know. nothing of the 
doctrine of writs, and may think it neceſſary to wait for 


It may now be objected to me, that my arguments 


the dignity of the Houſe, ought not to paſs unpuniſhed 
Þ.—The courts of criminal jurifdickion are open tc 


y information or indictment. A libel, tending to aſperſ 


as a libel upon the king. Mr. de Grey .thought-ſo, whe: 


would conſult their real dignity much better, by appealin 


Judges when we are parties to the cauſe t. 
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of diſpenſing with the laws b al proclamation u j aud 
=. we e, are ready * to follow ſuch 0 5 


they have expunged the record o 0 
Nothing remained, but to attribute to their own vote a 
wer of ſtopping the whole diſtribution of criminal and 
%%% ĩ˙ꝛůmͥͤu éxzſ 5 ore todo rad 
The public virtues of the chief magiſtrate. have, loag 
face ceaſed to be in queſtion. But it is ſaid, that he has 
rate good qualities; and I myſelf have been wow Bak 
xknowledge them. They are now brought to the teſt. 
{he loves his people, he will diſſolve a parliament which 
they can never _ confide in or reſpect.—If he has any re- 
nrd for his-own honour, he will diſdain to be any longer 
wnneted with ſuch abandoued proſtitution. _ But, ir it 


{aſe of perſonal honour, and all concern for the welfare 
of his ſubjects, I confeſs, Sir, I-ſhould be contented to re- 
wunce the forms of the conſtitution once more, if there 
rere no other way to obtain ſubſtantial juſtice for the 
Fople W. r 


To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
m, 1. 475 _ 7 975 . May 1. 191. 
4 Ter who object to detached parts of Junius's 
alt letter, either do not mean him fairly, or have not con- 
dered the general ſcope and courſe of his argument, — 
There are degrees in all the private vices: Why not in 
judlic proſtitution ? The influence of the crown natural- 
makes a ſeptennial parliament dependent.—Does it fol- 
by that every Houſe of Commons will plunge at once in- 
Tthe loweſt depths of proſtitution ?—Junius ſuppoſes, 
bat the preſent Houfe of Commons, in going fuch enor- 
ous lengths, have been imprudent to themſelves, ag Well 
8 wicked to the public ;—that their example is not with- 
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* 
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Mer ths next election, ſome popular meaſures maß prbba- 
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iy mere viglence, and e the en of right, 
a judicial proceeding v. 


vers conceivable, that a king of this country had loſt all | 


CCC 
FI Bat | | 1 


Ni the reach of emulation ;—and that, in the firſt ſeſſion 


excuſe. They have adviſed the king to reſume a power — 


* 
- 
- 


5 interpoſe with effect.— After all, Sir, will you not endes. 
wur to remove or alleviate the moſt dangerous ſymptomt 
decauſe you cannot eradicate the diſeaſe ? Will. you nat 


3, 5 not prevent highway robberies ? When the main 


bende to be a little more diſtruſtful of his own fagad 


If the advice of Parliament w were good, the king would be 


Me LL TIS LETTER XLVI. 
1 % May 22. ½t 


the Middleſex election, it was well obſerved by Junius, 
that the Houſe of Commons had not only exceeded thei 
| boaſted, precedent of the expulſion and ſub 
citation of Mr. Walpole, but that they had not even ad 


Fe. Mr, Dyſon of giving a falſe quotation from the Journal 


Hand was intended to anſwer, he proceeds ſo ſtate the 
. *ote itſelf by which Mr. Walpole's Tap fed incapacit 
Was declared, —yiz. . * Reſolved, That Ro 
3 2 der been this ſeſſion of parliament . 


; & 1755 breach of truſt i in che execution of his. office, ant 


hament will deſtroy corruption, but that at leaſt it wil 
a check and terror to their ſucceſſors, who will hare 
ſeen that, in flagrant caſes, their conſtituents can and will 


F= opted. He Sam not Spes * a diſſolution of 


puniſh treaſon. or parricide, becauſe the ſight of a pibbe 


jr N of Junius is admitted to be unanſwerable, 
t would become the minor critic; who hunts for 


ty. The other objection is hardly worth an anſwer. 
When Junius obferves, that kings are ready enough t 
follow ſuch advice, he does not mean to inſinuate, that, 


N Errrnge® it. TM 15 
e Toby ne Tent 
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3 Viar e early in _ debate upon the deciſion 0 


ſequent incap 
hered_ to it ſtriftly as far as it went. After conviQingſc 


and having explained the purpoſe which that contemptibl 


bert Walpole 
priſoner to the Tower, and expelled this houſe for 


vrious corruption when Secretary at War, was, a 
5 Its incapable of Seng N a member to ſerye Wu 

« preſent- parliament And then obſerves, that, fron 
ths terms of. che 3 we nn annex the 1 
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198 CI 
Lipacitation to the expulſion only ; for-that, 2 Ts 


io 1 
will on ſtands, it muſt ariſe equally from the expulſion and 


ave he commitment to the Tower. I believe, Sir, no man, 
who knows any thing of dialectics, or who underſtands 
Engliſh, will diſpute the truth and fairneſs of this con- 
tuction. But Junius has a great authority to ſupport 
nothin; which, to ſpeak with the Duke of Grafton, I acci- 


bber Mentally met with this morning in the courſe of my read- 

nan We. ſt contains an admonition, which cannot be repeat- 

e too often. Lord Sommers, in his excellent tract up- 
en the Rights of the People, after reciting the votes ß 


that ginal contract between king and people; and, by the 
d be advice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, having vio- 


ated the laws, and having withdrawn himſelf out of 
nos this kingdom, hath abdicated the government,“ &c.— 
deſerting the kingdom, or elſe they would have been 


r confining the abdication merely- to the withdrawing, 
i ed Sommers farther obſerves, © That King James, by 


n al rfuling to govern us according to that law by which he 
mus held the crown, did implicitly renounce his title to it.” 
hein If Junius's conſtruction of vote againſt Mr. Wa. 

le be now admitted (and indeed I cannot comprehend: ' | 


by it can honeſtly be diſputed), the advocates of the 


cu ule of Commons muſt either give up their precedent 
muß rely, or be reduced to the neceſſity of maintaining one - 

the groſſeſt abſuriities imaginable, viz. © That a com- 
nutment to the Tower is g conſtituent part of, and con- 


Pact tributes half at leaſt td, the incapacitation of the petſon 5 
(por who ſuffers it.“... „ 
* need not make yo any excuſe for endeavouring to 


ai Middlefex' election. The more I conſider it, the 


lm convinced that, as a fact, it-is indeed highly 


nous to the rights of the people ; but that, as a pre- 
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he convention of the 28th of January 1689, viz. That 
wer King James the Second, having endeavoured to ſubvert 
h toll" the conſtitution of this kingdom, by breaking the ori- 


mkes this obſervation upon it:“ The word abdicated - 
relates to all the clauſes IS well as to his 


' wholly in vain.” And, that there might be no pretence 


ey alive the attention of the public to the deciſion of 


Nut, it is one of the moſt dangerous that ever was. ; 


' A bümed againft' thoſe who are to come after us. Yet 
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L | 196 e 
I am ſo far a moderate man, that-I verily believe the ene 
jority of the Houſe of Commons, when they paſſed tj 

dangerous vote, neither underſtood the queſtion, 10 
knew the conſequence-of what they were doing. The 

. motives were rather deſpicable, than criminal in the 

-- treme. One effect they certainly did not foreſee, The 

are now reduced to ſuch a ſituation, that if a member 

the preſent Houſe of Comtnons were to conduct himſq 
ever ſo improperly, and in reality deſerve to be ſent ba 
to his conſtituents with a mark of diſgrace, they wa 
not dare to expel him; becauſe they know that the peopl 
in order to try again the great queſtion of right, or 

_ - thwart an odious Houſe of Commons, would probeb 

_ overtook his immediate'unworthineſs, and return the fan 
. perſon to parliament.— But, in time, the precedent w 

gain ſtrength. A future Houſe of Commons will 
no ſuch apprehenſions, conſequently will not ſcruplet 

follow a precedent which they did not eſtabliſh. I 

miſer himſelf ſeldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his a 
ttoertion ; but his heir ſucceeds to him of courſe, and tak 

- poſſeſſion without cenſure. No man expects him to mi 

reſtitution; and, no matter for his title, he lives quie 

vpon the eſtate. „55 
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general Noye dete his opinion as n : © No doubt 
but, in ſome caſes, this Houſe may give judgment: 
in matters of returns, and concerning members of ur 
Houſe, or falling out in our view in parliament; but, 
for foreign matters, knoweth not how we can judge 
it —-Knoweth not that we have been uſed to give judg- | 
ment in any caſe, but hay 6 
Sir Edward Coke, upon ſame ſu pa 
% © No queſtion 5 is a 1 Page | 
* it hath i cre; of judicature in ſome caſes ; —have 
power to judge of returns and members of our Houſe; . 
one, no member, offending out of the -parſiament,. 
when he came den, and je it, was CY 
n a 
Now, Sir, if you will compare He wha of theſe. 
Fat ſages of the law with Junius's doQtrine, you will 
u they tally exactiy.— He allows the power of the 
ſe to commit their own members (Which, however, 
wy groſsly abuſe).- He allows their power in caſes 
e they are acting as a court of judicature, viz. elec- 
bs, returns, &c,—And he allows it in ſuch contempts 
immediately interrupt their proceedings; or, as Mr. 
ye expreſſes it, 98 out in their view in parlia- 
nent. 
They who would carry the privileges of parliament far= | 
4 Jun, clther do not mean "welt w the = 
not what are doing. The government of 
gland is a Te of — We betray ourſelves, 
contradict the ſpirit of, our laws, and we. ſhake be 
ole ſyſtem of Eaglith j ju ence, whenever we inn 
ut 2 diſcretionary power over the life, liberty, or for · 
ne of the ſubject, to any man or ſet of men-whatſo- - _ 
3 a ö want i it will not be abuſed. _ - 
| Nang Juntus. 
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E -' vinced that little, if any regard at all, ought to he 
paid to the eee of — branch of he dale 
declaratory of the law of the land, or even of what th 
call the law of parliament. It will appear that theſe te 
ſolutions have no one of the properties, by which, in th 
Country particularly, law is diſtinguifhed from mere vi 
AN and pleaſure ; but that, on the contrary, they bear ey 
7 mark of 4 power arbitrarily aſſumed, and capriciouſly a 
| =, plied :;— That they are uſually made in times of conte 
2110 A and to ſerve ſome unworthy purpoſe of paſſion or 
T —that the law is ſeldom declared, until after the Fa 


.- whichit is ſuppoſed to be vialated that legiſlation an 
JIiuriſdiction are united in the ſame perſons, and exerciſe 
at the ſame moment ;—and that a court, from whicl 
there is no appeal, aſſumes an original juriſdiction in 
— criminal caſe ; In ſhort, Sir, to collect a thouſand abſur 
dities into one maſs, © we have a law, which cannot 
„ known, becauſe it is ex pg fadto, the party is both 
< “ giſlator and judge, and the juriſdiction is without a 
; ':peal,” Well might the judges ſay, The law of par 
*.1Jiament-is above us.” * ü OPT - 
Ĩ᷑0su will not wonder, Sir, that, with theſe qualific 
tions, the declaratory reſolutions of the Houſe of Cor 
mons ſhould appear to be in perpetual coritradiction, nc 
' _ . . » only to common ſenſe, and to the laws we are acquainte 
Vith (and which alqne we can obey) but even to ot 
| | -, "another. I was led to trouble you with. theſe gbſerr 
tions, by a paſſage which, to ſpeak in luteſtring, I me 
 — with this morning, in the courſe of my reading, and 0 
on which. I mean to put a queſtion to the advocates i 
| s e.— On the 8th of March 1704 (Vid Journal 
ol, MIV. p-. 565.) the Houſe thought proper to con 
”- _ to the following reſolutions ;—1. © That no commons 
E An land, committed by the Houſe of Commons . 
& rage of privilege, or contempt of that Houſe, oug 
* to be, by any writ of Habeas Corpus, made to app 
e in any other place, or before any other judicature, d 
ring that ſeſſion of parliament wherein ſuch perlo 
— „ was ſo committed“, N 
| . © That the Sergeant at Arms, attending this Hoo 
do make no return, of, or yield any obedience to't 


| + ſaid@vrits of Habeas Corpus; and, for ſuch bis refub 
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« that he have the prot: jo! of the Houſe of Con. 
# mons x.“ 9 25 2 l , 7A 


Wallbore Elte, What fay you? Is Mis die e of - | 


/ . 


lament, or is it not? Iam a plain man, Sir, and 
annot follow you through the . forms of an 
nation. Speak out, Grildrig; ſay yes, or\no.—If ou 
I pes, I ſhall then inquire by what authority Mr. Ne 
Grey, the honeſt Lord Mansfield, and the Barons of the 
 Y handy dared to grant a writ of Habeas Gorpur for 
bringing the bodies of the Lord Miyor and Mr. Oliver _ 
before 1 ;- and why the Lieutenant of the Tower made 
wy return to a writ which the Houſe of Commons had, 
u 2 ſimilar inſtance, declared to be unlawful.—If you ſay + - 
no, take care you do not at once give up the cauſe, in ſup- | 
vort of which you have ſo long and ſo laborioully torture 
your underſtanding. Take care you do not confeſs that 
there is no teſt by which we can diſtinguiſh, - no evidence 
by which we can determine what is, and what is not the” 
ky of parliament. The reſolutions I have quoted ſtand -. -* 
4pon your Journals, uncontroverted and unrepexted'i=  . 
they contain a declaration of the law of parliament; by _ 
court competent to the queſtion, and whoſe deciſion, as 
you and Lord Mansfield ſay, muſt be law, becauſe there 
no appeal from it: and they were made, not haſtily, 
but after long deliberation-upon a conſtitutional queſtion. - * 
What er ſanction or ſolemnity will you annex to 
my reſolution of the preſent Houſe of Commons, beyond 
what appears upon the face of thoſe two reſolutions, the 
kgality of which you now deny? If you ſay that par- 
laments are not infallible; and that Queen Anne, in 
conſequence of the violent proceedings of that Houſe of 
Commons, was obliged to prorogue and diſſolve them; -I 
ſhall agree with you very heartily, and think that the 
precedent ought to be followed immediately. But you, 
Mr. Ellis, who hold this language, are inconſiſtent with 
your own principles. You have hitherto maintained, that 
te Houſe of Commons are the ſole judges of their own n 
| privileges, and that their declaration 1 ip/o fatto conſti- 
lute the law of parliament: now you confeſs that 
patliaments are fallible, and their reſolutions may be 


egal; ently, that their reſolutions de not oonſti- 
Ute the law, of parliament. When the king was urged. _ 
5 | 3 8 be 
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mons, whoſe proceedings, compared with choſe of the nu 


to aj tes the . n ya qu adviſed bim to tel] 
His ſubjects, 1 * he was careful not to aſſume any of 
 « thoſe powers which the conſtitution had placed in other 


hands, &c. Yet Queen Anne, it ſeems, was juſti. 
fied in exerting her. prerogative to ſtop a Houſe of Com- 


.. affembly of which you are a moſt worthy member, were i 
"the perfection of juſtice and reaſon. ' 

IF what a Brink of nonſenſe does a man involve i. 
bimſelf, who labours to maintain falſehood by argument ? 
How much better would it become the dignity of the 
Houſe of Commons to ſpeak plainly to the people, and iſs; 
dell us at once, “ that their will muſt be obeyed, not be. be 
4 cauſe it is Jawful and reaſonable, but T it is their vi 


ill?“ Their conſtituents would have a better opinion I en 
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a Fife than ſatisfaction to his ſubjects, and who reſtores 


' iroyal judgment, as to -affirm, that the favour of a king 


leaſt, for undoubtedly it divides, the burden. While 1 
530 member. how much is due to his ſacred character, I can- 


: : the meaneſt ard the baſe 


of their candour, and, I Lens yous not a wo * op 11 
7 nion of their . U 0 
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ach , us GRACE THE DVEE OF GRAFTOX. . 

dur on. . _ 23 1. 

114; A Tax \ fangs repel I bes to the gracious 
rince who governs this country with no leſs: honour to 


vou to your rank under his ſtandard, will ſave you from 
a multitude of reproaches. The attention I ſhould have, 
paid to your failings'is mvoluntarily attracted to the hand 
that rewards them; and though I am not ſo partial to the 


can remove mountains of infamy, it ſerves to leſſen at 


not, with any decent appearance of propriety, call you 

4 | fellow. in Ar Wade. 185 
teſt, my Lord, I do not think you ſo. Tou will have 
dangerous rival in that kind of fame to which you have 
Bickert 1 i ppily directed your ambition, as long as there 
is one man who thinks you worthy of is conh- 
Cn . fit to to be truſted with any ſhare in his gover® 

Pte. Of 3 e . 
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nent. I confeſs you have great intrinſic merit; but take 
are you do not value it too highly. Conſider how much. 
of it would have been loſt to the world, if. the King had 
wot graciouſly afhxed his ſtamp, and given it currency a- 
nong his ſubjects. If it be true that, a virtuous man, 
truggling with adverſity, be a ſcene worthy of the gods, 
te glorious contention between you and the beſt of prin- 
es deſerves a circle equally attentive and ref; A 
tink I already ſee other gods riſing from the earth to be- 
old it. | TN 3 5 
But this language is too mild for the occaſion. The 
King is determined that our abilities ſhall not be loſt to 
beiety. The perpetration and deſcription of new crimes 
All Bad employment for us both. My Lord, if the per- 
bns who have been loudeſt in their profeſſions of patrio- 
iſm, had done their duty ro the public with the ſame. © 
al and perſeverance that I did, I will not affert that go-— 
rrnment would have recovered its. dignity, but at leaſt 
ur gracious ſovereign malt have ' ſpared his ſubjects this 
kſt inſult? 5, which, if there be any feeling left among us, 
they will reſent more than even the real injuries they re- 
teired from every meaſure of your Grace's adminiſtration. - 
In vain would he have logked round him for another cha- 
ner ſo conſummate as yours. Lord Mansfield ſhrinks 
from his principles z—his ideas of government perhaps 
33 than your own but his heart diſgraces x : 
| his in 
om; and as for Mr. Wedderburne, there is ſomething 
bout him which even treachery cannot truſt. For the _- 
neſent, therefore, the beſt of princes muſt have con- 
ented himſelf with Lord -Sandwich,—You would long 
ince have received your final diſmiſſion and reward; BYE 
I my Lord, who do not eſteem you the more for the A 
ugh office you poſſeſs, would willingly have followed you 
v your retirement. There is ſurely fingularly - 
a Wh cncvolent in the character of our ſovereign, From the 
a WI noment he aſcended the throne, there is no crime, of + 
de lich human nature is capable (and I call upon the R- 
re Wl ender to witneſs it), that has not appeared venial in his 
fie 
* 


. 
* 


3 Fox is yet in bloſ- 


cht. With any other prince, the ſhameful deſertion of 
um in the midfi ot that diſtreſs which you alone had cre- 
aed,—in the very criſis of danger, 1 he fancied he 
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ſaw thi throne already . men 4 virtue and 
abilities, would ane outweighed the memory of your 
former ſervices. But his Majeſty is full of juſtice, and 

| underſtands the doctrine of compenſations. He remem- 
- bers with gratitude how ſoon you had accommodated 
Su morals to the neceſſity of his ſervice; how cheer. 
ou had abandoned the engagements of rivate 
SE p, and renounced the moſt ſolemn pro to 
the public. The ſacrifice of Lord Chatham was not loſt 
upon him. Even the cowardice and erfidy of deſerting 
him may have done you no diſſervice in his eſteem. The 
inſtance was painful, but the principle might pleaſe. 

- You'did not neglect the magiſtrate while you flattered 

RI "the man, The expulſion of Mr: Wilkes, predetermined 

in the cabinet;—the. power, of kepeiving the ſubject of 
his birthright, attributed to a reſolution of one branch of 
the legiſlature the conſtitution impudently invaded by 
the Houſe of Commons.;z—the right of defendin it treach- 
- -. eroully renounced by the Houſe of Lords- are the 
' Krokes, my Lord, which, in the preſent reign,” recom- 
mend to 4 and conſtitute a miniſter. he would 
have 9 A your ſovereign's judgment, if they had 
made no impreſſion upon his heart. We need not look 
for any other ſpecies of merit to account for his taking 
the earlieſt opportunity to recal you to his counſels. Yet 
u have other merit in abundance.—Mr. Hine, the 
Duke of Portland, and Mr. Yorke :—breich of truſt, 
and murder. * 12 would 2 it a compliven 
to your gallantry, added rape to'the cata ut 
"ns not amours ſecures you from — 1 
know how well theſe ſeveral charges have been defended. 
In che firſt inſtance, the breach of truſt is ſuppoſed to 
have been its own reward. Mr. Bradſhaw affirms upon 
his bose (ant! ſo may the gift of ſmiling never depart 
trom him II that you reſerved no part of Mr. Hine's act 
cChaſe money for of wie own uſe, but” that every ils 
it was ns pag to Governor Burgoyne.— 

_ haſte, m = KA ther on applied in time, may 
beep the Daxs in the fami —If not, Birnham- Wood, 
85 T fear, muſt-come to the — 1 
tube Duke of Portland was in life your earlieſt friend. 
* In defence WY Sant he mr 
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equity againſt Sir he Lowther, and | preſcri 

the crown. Tou felt for your friend; * hut we law 
«& muſt take its courſe.” ofterity will ſcarce 8 
that Lord Bute's ſon-in-law had barely intereſt 
the treafury to get his _ War before le general 
election  — 

Enough has been ſaid of that deteſtable tranſaction 
which ended in the death of Mr. Yorke} cannot ſpeak 
of it without horror and compaſſion. To excuſe” 
ſelf, 'you 1 iy impeach: your accomplice; and: to his 
mind per e accuſation may be flattery. But in 
murder you ire both 1 t was once a queſtien 
of emulation; and, if the event had not diſappointed the 
immediate ſchemey of the cloſet; it might ſtill have deen 
a hopeful ſubject of jeſt and merriment between o. 

This letter, my Lord, is only a preface to my 9 
correſpondence. The remainder of the ſummer ſhall be 
dedicated to · your amuſement. I mean no and then to- 
relieve the ſeverity of * morning ſtudies, and to pre- 
pare you for the bac of the day: Without pretend- 
ing to more than Mr.-Bradſhaw's — u may ay. 
upon my attachment as long as you are in office. 

Will-your Grace, forgive me, if I venture to expreſs - 
fome anxiety for a man whom I know-you do not love? 
My Lord Weymouth has cowardice to plead, and a de- 
ſertion of a later date. than your own. You knew the 
privy ſeal was intended for him; and, if conſider 
the dignity. df the poſt he deſerted, you will hardly think 
it decent to quarter him an Mr. Rigby. Yet = muſt 
* bread, muy — er. re 3 * 
lf you deny him the cup, there will be no Lapis 

within the pate 6f the _— | 


; Tus: influence of; your ; Gmods ee BB -- 
| * to-prefide over. the treaſury: - T \ 
' Bradhaw inſpires Mr.-Robinſon ®, i 
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is (and I ſpeak of it not as matter of reproach, but as ſome: WI \ 
3 thing peculiar to your character), that you have never Wl wat 
yet formed a friendſhip; which has not been fatal to the Wl Lot 
object of it; nor adopted a cauſe, to which, one way or 7p 
other, you have not done miſchief ! - Your attachment is Wi jc! 
infamy while it laſts ; and, whichever way it turns, leaves Wl na 
ruin and diſgrace behind it. The deluded girl who yields Wl fo 
do ſuch a profligate, even while he is conſtant, forfeits Wi na 
ber reputation as well as her innocence, and finds herſelf Wi nc 
abandoned at laſt to miſery and ſhame.— Thus it happen- Wl the 
ed with the beſt of princes. Poor Dingley too !—lI pro- jo! 
ö teſt I hardly know which of them we ought moſt to i 
| - Jament ?—the unhappy man who ſinks under the ſenſe er 
of his diſhonour, or him who ſurvives it? Characters, ſo Wl vc 
finiſhed, are placed beyond the reach of panegyric. Death WW mi 
haas fixed his ſeal upon Dingley; and you, my Lord, n 
have fet your mark upon the other. N 
. The only letter I ever addreſſed to the King was fo Wi co 
a unkindly received, that I believe J-ſhall never preſume to in 
trouble his Majeſty in that way again. But my zeal for b 
{ his ſervice is ſuperior to neglect; and, like Mr. Wilkes's Wh to 
F, patriotiſm, . thrives by. perſecution. -. Yet his Majeſty is lo 
much addicted. to uſeſul reading; and, if I am not ill in- v 
formed, has honoured. the Public Advertiſer with parti- d. 
cular attention. I have endeavoured, therefore, and not Wl ii 
Without ſucceſs (as perhaps you may remember), to fur- . 
ſt 
t 


+ Aiſh it with ſuch. intereſting and edifying intelligence, as 
probably would not reach him through any other channel. 
The ſervices you have done the nation, —your, integrity 
in office, and ſignal fidelity to your approved good mal- 
ter, have been faithfully recorded. Nor have his own 
virtues been entirely neglected. Theſe letters, my Lord, 
| are read in other countries, and in other languages; and 
| I think I may affirm without vanity; that che gracious 
character of the beſt of princes, is by this time not only 
1 perfectly known to his ſubjects, but tolerably well under- 
ſtood by the reſt of Europe. In this reſpe& alone I have 
the advantage of Mr, Whitehead. His plan, I think, þ 
|”. too narrow. He ſeems to manufacture his verſes for th 
ſole uſe of the hero who is ſuppoſed to be the ſubject of 
them and, that his meaning may not be exported in fo- 


, * 


5 >. reign bottoms, ſets all tranſlation at defiance. — - 
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Your. Grace's reappointment to a ſeat in the cabinet, 
was announced to the public by the ominous return of _ 
Lord Bute to this country. When that noxious planet 
proaches England, he never fails to bring plague and 
xeſtilence along with him. The King already feels the _ 
malignant effect of your influence. over his counſels. - 
Your former adminiſtration made Mr. Wilkes an alde r- 
man of London, and repreſentative of Middleſex. Your _. | 
next appearance in office is marked with his election to 
the ſhrievalty. In whatever meaſure you are concerned, 
you are not only diſappointed of ſucceſs, but always con- 
tive to make the government of the beſt of princes con- 
temptible in his own eyes, and ridiculous to the whole 
world. Making all due allowance for the effect of the 
miniſter's declared interpoſition, Mr. Robinſon's activity, 
and Mr. Horne's new zeal in ſupport of adminiſtration, 
ve {till want the genius of the Duke of Grafton to ac- 
count for committing the whole intereſt of government 
n the city to the conduct of Mr. ware + I will not bear 
hard upon your faithful friend and emiſſary Mr. Touchit; 
for I know the difficulties of his ſituation, and that a few 
bttery-tickets are of ufe to his economy. There is 4 pro- 
ſerb concerning perſons in the predicament of this gen- 
tleman, which, however, cannot be ſtrictly applied to 
him ; They commence dupes, and. finiſh knaves. Now 
Mr. T us character is uniform. I am convinced 
that his ſentiments never dependetl upon his circum—- 
ſtances, and that, in the moſt proſperous ſtate of his for- 
tune, he. was always the very man he is at preſent. But. 
was there no other perſon of rank and conſequence in the 
city, whom government could confide in, but a notorious 
Jacobite 2 Did you imagine that the whole body of the 
Difſenters,. that the whole Whig _ intereſt of 3 
would attend at the levee, and. ſubmit to the directions 
of a notorious Jacobite? Was there no Whig magiſtrate 
in the city, to whom the ſervants of George the Third 
could intruſt the management of a buſimeſs 15 inte- 
reſting to their maſter as the election of ſheriffs ? Is there 
10 room at St. James's but for Scotchmen and Jacobites? 
My Lord, 4 do not mean to N e fincerity of Mr, 
Harleys attachment to his Majeſty's government. Since 
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kacter of the ſovereign. | Had there ever been an honeſt 
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nie commencement of the plelcht Son, 1 his Sen RY 
8 W The rinciples of theſe 
worthy Jacobites are not ſo abſurd as they have been re. 
6 Their ideas of divine right are not ſo much 
annexed to the perſon or family, as to the political cha. 
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man among the Stuarts, his Majefty's preſent friends 
-would have been Whigs upon principle. But the con- 
 yerfiorr of the beſt of princes has removed their ſcruples, 
They have forgiven him the fins of his Hanoverian an- 
ceſtors, and acknowledge the hand of Providence in the 
deſcent of the crown upon the Head of a true Stuart. In 
vou, my Lord, they alſo behold, with a kind of predilec- 
tion which borders upon loyalty, the natural repreſenta- 
tive of that illuſtrious family. The mode of your deſcent 
from Charles the Second is only. a bar to your pretenſions 
to the crown, and no way interrupts the regularity of 
your, ſucceſſion to all the virtues of the Stuarts. 

The unfortunate ſucceſs of the Reverend Mr. Hornes 
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endeavours in ſupport of the miniſterial nomination of. 


: heriffs, will, I fear, obſtruct his preferment. Permit me 
to recotymend him to pour Grace's protection. You 
Will find him copiouſty gifted with” thoſe qualities of the 
Deart, which uſually. alert vou in the choice of your 
friendſhips. He tob was Mr. Wilkes's friend, and as in- 
eapahle as you are of the liberal reſentment of a gentle- 
man. No, my Lord,—it was the ſolitaryvindictiee ma- 
ce of a monk, brooding over the infirmities of his friend, 
until he thought they cp omen into public life, and m 
with a rancorous rapture upon the fordid catalogue 
"his diſtreſſes. Now let him go back to his 'cloi 8 
The church is a proper, retreat for! im. In his principles. 
he! is already a biſhop. 
The mention of this man has er me {from in 
_ tural moderation. Let--me return to your Grace. Tou 
| x upon which I am determined 6 reft al 
y 2 idea can the beſt of ſovereigns 
m to himſelf of his own government -In what re- 
8 can he conceive that ha ftands with his people, when 
ſees, beyond the poſſibility of à doubt, that, whatever 
de * office,. "oo * 'of his oy * 
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andidate 3 5 that AA the pacty he e e ; 


has the faireſt proſpeCt of ſuccels, if his royal inclination 
ould 8 be diſcovered, it drops like all cr 
zd turns the election? 


- 


This event, among others, . may Peda Contribute to. 


open. his Majeſty's eyes to his "cpa honour.and intereſt. 
in ſpite of all your Grace's ingenuity, he may at laſt per- 
teire the inconvenience of ſelecting, with ſuch a curious 
ſelicity, -_ villain in the nation tos fill the various de- 
'partments of his government. Let I ſhould be ſorry to- 
confine him in the 

friends. | 14 4 
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men- rar REVERERD-ME- HORNE 0 ben, | 


mM, OOO YG july 13. TH 


on Comedy, and Tragedy—Willees Foote, | 


and Junius, united; at the, ſame time againſt one p6or 


Joxius. 


e Wem, | 


Parſon,, are fearful. odds. The two former are only la- 5 


bourin 
d. en e e d my cloth 

e ſecond; his is an honeſt calli my, Joh Dt 
 kwfut game > but L cannot ſo r —_ roye M | 
or commend him for making pa Pn a . and a: 


fraudulent trade. But what hal I fay to Junius ? the 
grave, the ſolemn, the didactic |. Ridicule indeed has been 
ndiculoyſly called the teſt of truth; bgt phe furely, to con- 


ſeſs that you loſe your natural moderation when mention 


is made. of the man, does not promiſe much truth aa 7 


tice when you ſpeak of him yourſelf. 
You -=_ me with © a new zeal i in ſupport of Ami- 


« niſtration, *, and with „ endeavours. in ſupport of the - 


© miniſterial nomination. of ſheriffs.” _ The reputation 
which your talents have deſervedly gained to the fgna- 
ture of Junius, "draws from me a teply, which 1 diſdain- 
ed to give to the anonymous lies of Mr. Wilkes. You, 


make . uſe Gt the word Gentleman; I only call. 


Aer you's deſire no other diſtinction: If you-ate 


in their vocation ; and may equally plead. in e. 
their aim is a livelihood. .I admit tlie plea for 


eee your Garg . 
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— T ON Bah ET” 
1 put the matter fairly to iſſue. —T ſay, that, ſo far from 
any © new zeal in ſupport of adminiſtration,” I am poſ- 


| ſeſſed witch the utmoſt abhorrence of their meaſures; and 
that I have ever ſhown myſelf, and am ſtill ready, in any 
rational manner, to lay down all I have—my life, in op- 


poſition to thoſe meaſures. I ſay, that I have not, and 


nevet have had, any communication or connection of any 


| kind; diretly'or ingpecuy, with apy courtier or miniſte. 


rial man, or any of their adherents : that I never have 


received, or ſolicited, or expected, or defired, or do now 
| "ove for, any reward of any fort, from any party or ſet of 
men in adminiſtration vr oppoſition.” I ſay, that I never 


uſed any ©« endeavours in ſupport of the miniſterial no- 
« mination of ſheriffs; that 1 did not ſolicit any one li- 


veryman for his vote for any one of the candidates, nor 
1 2 other perſon to ſolicit; and that I did not 
write one ſingle line or word in favour of Meſſrs. Plumbe 
and Kirkman, - whom I underſtand to have been ſupport-- 
. ̃ Coat ..... 32S - 


"You are bound to refute what 1 here advance, or to 


loſe Jour credit for veracity: You muſt produce facts: 
ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in however elegant language, 


ought. not to paſs for proofs. Tou have every advantage; 
and I have every diſadvantage: you are unknown; I give 


m name. All parties, both in and out of admmiſtration, 
have their reaſons (which I ſhall relate hereafter) for unit- 
ning in their wiſhes againſt me; and the popular prejudice 
is as ſtrongly in your favour as it is violent againſt the 


| "Parſon. . 28. 


connections, I have facrificed upon 


Bas been the only return is my pride, and a fo | 
3 return i ſource of 


Singular as my preſent fituarion is, it is neither painful, 
nor was'it-unforeſeen. He is not fit for public buſineſs, 


| who does not, even at his entrance, prepare his mind for 


ſuch an event. Health, fortune, tranquillity, and private 
| | n the altar of the pub- 
hc ; and the only return I receive, becauſe I will not 


| concur to dupe and miſlead a ſenſcleſs multitude is bare- 


have hot yet torn me in'pieces- That this 


more real ſatisfaction than honours or proſperity. I can 
pPrackiſe, before I am old, che leſſons 1 in my 
i b 25 3 8 N 1 5 ho ſos a x 
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cConſeſs that you have done me @ haſty injuſtice upon no N 
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Then ſtands it a triumphal mark! then men 8 p 
Obſerve the ſtrength, the bright, the why and wen 
It was erected; and fill, 'w n 
Meet ſome new matter to look up aud wonder! 
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woch ;- nor ſhall I ever forget the words of my ancient 


ei the laſt key- tone 1 
That makes the arch: the reſt that there were put B 
Arte nothing, till that comes to bind and ſnut t: _3 


lam, Sir, your humble ſervant, t 
eee - ag 


4/477; 1 e 39.98 altercation with you in 

be newſpapers z. but, ſince I have attacked your K 
ter, and you complain of injuſtice, I think you hare ſeme 
fight to an explanation. You defy me to 0 that you. - 
wer ſolicited a vote, or wrote” a Word, in fupport of ide 
miniſterial aldermen. Sir, I did never ſu 
uch groſs folly, It would have been im : 2 
Horne to have ſolicited votes, and A difficult to haye 
ritten for the newſpapers in defence of that cauſe, with- 

ut being deteRed and brought to ſhame. _ Neither do,.T _ 
pretend to, any intelligence concerning Jon, or to know _ * 


* 


vou of 
die bor Mr. 


1 


nore of your conduct than 2 yourlelf have thought - 


proper to communicate to the public. It is from your 


own letters I conclude that you have ſold yourſelf. to. the. : 


niniſtry: or, If that charge be too ſevere, and ſuppomg 
it poſſible to be deceived by appearanees fo very Wrong 82 
inſt you, what are your friends to ſay in your defence? | 


Muſt they not confeſs, that, to gratify J0u8 perſonal hat- 


red of Mr. Wilkes, you ſacrificed, as far as depended on 
your intereſt and abilities, the cauſe of the country ? 1 


can make allowance for the violence of the paſhons;, and = 


if ever 1 ſhould be convinced that you had no motive but @& 
to deſtroy Wilkes, I ſhall then be ready to do juſtice s 


pour character, and to declare to the Wld that I deſpiſe 


you ſomewhat leſs than I do at preſent.” But as a public 
man, I muſt for ever condemn you. Lou cannot but 
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' know,—nay; you dare not peeteps to be ignorant, that 
the higheſt gratification of which the moſt deteſtable * 
in this nation is capable, would have Been the defeat c 

Wilkes. Fknow that man much better than any of you 
Nature intended him only for a good-humoured fool, A 
ſyſtematical education, with long practice, has made him 

+ a conſummate hypocrite. Let this man, to, ſay nothing 
of his worthy miniſters, you have moſt aſſiduouſſy labour. 
eld to gratify. To exclude Wilkes, it was not neceſſary 
pou ſhould ſolicit votes for his opponents. We incline 
dhe balance as effectually by leſſening the weight in one 
diese, as by increaſing it in the ocher 

_ © "Phe mode of your attack upon Wilkes (though I 

far from thinking meanly-of your abilities) convinces me, 
that you either want judgment extremely, or that you are 

ö Blinded d your reſentment. You ought to have foreſeen 

chat the charges you urged againſt Wilkes could never do 

kim any miſchief. After all, when we expected diſec 


Peries highly intereſting to the community, What 2 pitiful 


detail did it end in old clothes, a Welſh poney, 
n French footman, and a hamper of claret. „Mr. 
Horne, the public ſhould, and will forgive him his claret 
and his footman, . and even» the ambition of — his 
ä brother chamberlain of London, as long as he ſtands forth 
a, od Friar ant and / parliament who are doing every 

- *thihg they can to enſlave the country, and. as long as he 
is a thorn in tlie Ring's fide. You will not ſuſpect me as 
_  * ſetting up Wilkes for a perfect character. The queſtion 
Te 3 Where _ eee man, who, Foun 
purer principles, will go the le and run the 3 
that 152 — f, The e for ſuch a man, and 
be ought to. be ſupported-. What would have been the 
triumph of that odious hypocrite and his - minions, if 
Wilkes had been defeated? It was not your fault, reve- 
rend Sir, that he did not enſoy it compfetely.— But now, 
I promiſe you, you have ſo-little power to do miſchief, 
that I much queſtion whether the miniſtry will adhere to 
the promiſes they have made you. It will be in vain to 


ſay that I am a partizan of Mr. Wilkes, or perſonally 
3 1 You will convigce no man, for you do not 

believe it yourſelf. ” Yet I confeſs I am n little offended 
at the low rate at which you ſeem to value my under- 


W 
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uy ſervice, you are at EL to publiſh 1 it. 


nieder ought not to paſs for pron oofs, I evidently hinted at 
t 


ng cleg 
effect 


d& 


4711 1 66 ry 
ſtanding. I beg, Mr. Horne, you will heredfict believe, 


hat I meaſure N of men by their conduct, not 


by their profeſſions. tales may entertain Mr. Oli- 
er, or your grandmother ; but, wuld me, they are thrown. . 
way upon Junius. 

You ſay you are a man. Was! it generous, was it man- 
h, repeatedly to introduce into a newſpaper the name of 


4 young lady, with whom you muſt heretofore have lived 
y good humour ?—But I have 


on terms politeneſs an 
done with- 8 In my opinion, your credit is 3 
tbly ruined. Mr. Townſhend, I think, is nearl 1 

fame predicament, Poor Oliver has been ſhamefu . erin 


ed'by-you.- Tou have made him facrifice-all the honour _ 


he got by his impriſonment. As for Mr. Sawbridge,. 
whoſe character I really reſpeQ, J am aftoniflied he does 
not ſee through your duplicity. 2 was ſo baſe à de · 
ign ſo poorly conducted.— you ſee, is not in- 
tended for the public; but, if you * nk it will do you 


| Toms. 


P.8. Tits lecter es Grudge privately by the printer 
to Mr. | Horne, by Junius's requeſt. Mr. Horne re- 


turned i it N A "_ direQtions to publiſh its _ 
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Vo. LETTER LIN. 
| FROM 105 REVEREND u HORNE To Jonzs. 


a8, INES July 37. 10 


bi. You 8 diſappointed me. > Whei I told- 
that ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in however elegant 


e reply which I expected: you have dropped your 
ce, and ſeem willing to try what vl be the- 
ſurmiſe and general abufe in very coarſe lan- 


guage. Vour anfwer to my letter (which I hope was 
cool, and temperate, and modeſt) has convinced me, that 
my idea of a man is much ſuperior to yours of a gentle 
man. Of your former letters I have always ſald, Mate- 
riem ſuperabat &/is ; 1 do not think ſo of the preſent; the 
Tre more deteſtable chan the g are 


* ts. 


"© hurried on by © perfonal hatred, and blinded by reſent- _ 
| ment.“ In his letter to the Duke of Grafton, he ſup- ' 


C . ad Mere: Wy 1 conterited; that alt thoſe who 


Ie appeal to the common ſenſe. of the public, to which 
: I am ſometimes half inclined to ſuſpect that Mr. Wilke 


- £X* 
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upon which to place a ſteady reliante. Trick, and low 
de the 


advantage, may be more artfully employed by a diſhoneſt 


. 
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adopt the one ſhould for ever load me with the other. 
1 have ever directed myſelf: I believe they have it, thou 


has formed a truer judgment of mankind than I haye, 
However, of this I am ſure, that there is nothing elſe 


cynping, and addreſſing their prejudices and paſſions, may 
fitteſt means to carry a particular point; but if they 
have.not common fenſe, there is no proſpect of gaining 

for them any real permanent good. The ſame paſſions 
Which have been artfully ufed by an honeſt man for their 


man for their deſtruction. I defire them to: apply their 
common ſenſe to this letter of Junius; not for my fake, 
but their own; it concerns them moſt nearly; for the 
Principles it contains lead to diſgrace and ruin, and are 
inconſiſtent with every notion of civil ſocieex. 
The charges which Junius has brought againſt me, are 


2 made ridiculous by his own inconſiſtency and ſelf contra- 


diction. He charges me poſitively with “a new zeal in 
« ſupport of adminiſtration ;“ and with “ endeavours in, 
66 pport of the miniſterial nomination of theriffs.” And 
he aſſigns two inconſiſtent motives for my conduct: either 
that I have “ ſold myſelf to the miniſtry,” or am inſti- 
gated “ by the ſolitary vindictive malice of a monk; ei- 
. | ther that I am influenced by a ſordid deſire of gain, or am 


poſes me actuated by both: in his letter to me, he at firſt 
doubts which of the two, whether intereſt or revenge, 
is my motive. However, at laſt he determines for the 
former, and again poſitively: aſſerts, that . the miniſtry 
% have made me promiſes: yet he produces no inſtance 


+ of corruption, nor pretends: to have any intelligence of a 


miniſterial connection. He mentions no cauſe? of a per- 
ſonal hatred to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reaſon for my reſent- 


ment or revenge; nor has Mr. Wilkes himſelf ever hint- 


=_ - 


ed any, though repeatedly prefſed. When Junius is 


called upon to Juſtify his + accuſation, he anſwers, “ He 
cannot deſcend to an altercation with me in the new 
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He does not pretend to any intelligence concerning me, 
or to know, more of my conduct than I myſelf have * 
thought 


mall flight for the towering Junius.: © HE 1s ras from 


- 


213. 


„papers.“ Junius, who exiſts only in the newſpapers, +; 1 
who acknowledges © he'has attacked my character there, 
« and thinks I have ſome right to an explanationy” 3 
jet this Junius ** cannot deſcend to an altercation in the 
« newſpapers!” And becauſe he cannot deſcend to an 
gtercation with me in the newſpapers, he ſends a letter 
of abuſe by the printer, which he finiſhes with telling 
me—** I am at liberty to publiſh it.“ This, to be ſure, --} 
; a moſt excellent method to avoid an altercation in the _ ? 
newſpapers! __ EC „ 
The proofs of his poſitive charges are as etraordinar ;: 


* 
. 


2 1 to communicate to the public.” He 
does not ſuſpect me of ſuch groſs folly as to have ſoli- | 
cited votes, or to have written anonymouſly. in the newſ⸗- 
papers; becauſe it is impoſſible to do either of theſe with - 
out being detected and brought to ſhame.——Juniusfays ? 
this !—who yet imagines that he has himſelf written two 
ears under that ſignature (and more under others), with- 
dut being detected !—his warmeſt admirers will not here- 
after add, without being brought to ſhame, But ny b 
he never did ſuſpect me of ſuch groſs folly as to run 

hazard of vg detected and brought to ſhame by anony- 
mous writing, he inſiſts, that I have been guilty of a much 
roller folly, of incurring the certainty of ſhame and de- 
tection, by writings ſigned with my name! But this is a 


thinking meanly of. my abilities, though he is “ con- 
vinced that I want judgment extremely; and can 
4 really reſpe& ' Mr. Sawbridge's character, though he 
declares him © to be ſo poor a creature, as not to © ſee 
through the baſeſt deſign conducted in the pooreſt 
„ manner!” And this moſt baſe defign is conducted in 
the pooreſt manner, by a man whom he does not ſuſpet © 
of groſs folly; and of whoſe abilities he is FAR from think. 
“ or RL RSS 3, - 0 
Should we aſk Junius to reconcile theſe contradiftions, 
and explain this nonſenſe, the anſwer is ready z He 
cannot deſcend to an altercation in the newſpapers.” 
fe feels no reluctance to attack the character of an man: 
de throne. is not too bigh, nor the cottage too low: his 
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Wo mighty malice can graſp both extremes: he hints not hls 


accuſations as opinion, conjecture, or inference, but de- 
Wers them. as poſitive aſſertions. Do the. accuſed com: 
| plain of injuſtice ? He acknowledges they have fome 

ſort of right to an explanation : but if they aſk for proofs 
and facts, he begs to be excuſed ; and though he is no 

- . Where elſe to be encountered“ he cannot deſcend: to an 
VX altercation in the newſpapers.” | . ; 
And this, perhaps, Junius may think the © liberal re- 
| + © ſentment of a gentleman ?” This ſculking aſſaſſmation 
be may call courage. In all things, as in this, I hope we 
© ©. © I thought that fortitude had been a mean 5 
I irt fear andTraſhneſs; not a luſt. abſecene 
Or appetite of offending; but a ſkill och 

And nice diſcernment hetween good and ill. 


Her ends are honeſty and public good, 
And without theſe tbe is not underſtood. Beto 55 þ wr 


Of two things, however, he has condefcended to give 
_ He very properly produces a young lady, to prove 


at I am not a man; and a good old woman, my grand- 


* 


— 


mother, to prove Mr. Oliver a fool. Poor old foul 1 She read 
her Bible far otherwiſe than Junius! She often found there, Wt 

_ that the ſins of the fathers had been viſited on the chil- en 
"dren; and therefore was cautious that herſelf, and her Ni 
immediate deſcendants, ſhould leave no reproach on her p 
3 and they left none. How little could ſhe fore- WI 
Tee this reverſe of Junius, who viſits my political fins up- WP: 
on my grandmother! I do not charge this to the ſcore Me 
of malice in him; it proceeded W from his propen- f 
'fity to blunder; that whilſt, he was reproaching me for I p 
introducing, in the moſt harmleſs manner, the name of Wi 
one female, he might himſelf, at the ſame inſtant, intro- 


ö 5 5 0 duce two. + | TTF 1B. 71, Giles an 2 

Il am repreſented alternately, as it ſuits Junjus's pur- 
LS - - poſe, under the. oppoſite characters of a gloomy monk, 
and a man of politenefs and good humour. I am called 
_ & a ſolitary monk,“ in order to confirm the notion given 
of me in Mr. Wilkes's anonymous paragraphs, that J ne- 
vebr laugh. And the terms of politeneſs and good hu- 
mour, on which Lam faid to have Hved heretofore: with 


> 


008 Wh, er 4 ö 3 1 . 1 120 
3 W lady, are intended to confirm other paragra 5 
* "of Mr. Wilkes, in which he is ſuppoſed tg have offended WF Þ 
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5 by refuſing his daughter. " Ridiculous! Vet T cannot 
if 7 


eus, as clearly as he has ſhown me corrupt and 55 a 
* Bitive.' And I will tell him more; I have paid the pre- 
sat miniſtry as many viſits and compliments as ever I 
0 


id tb the young lady; and ſhall all my life treat them 
nh the ſame politeneſs and good humour, Jap 

But Junius © begs me to believe, that he meaſures the 
integrity of men by their conduct, not by their profeſ- 
8 ſons.” Sure this Junius muſt imagine his rs as 
wid of underſtanding as he is of modeſty 1. Where ſhall . 
e find the ſtandard of His integrity? what are we 
v meafure the conduct of this lurking aflallin ?—And he 
{rs this to me, whoſe conduct, wherever I could perſon- 
fa appear, has been as direct, and open, and public, as 
ay words. I have not, like him, concealed myſelf in 

ny chamber, to ſhoot my arrows out of the window; 
ur contented myſelf to view the battle from afar ; but 


ve Whblicly mixed in the engagement, and ſhared the danger. 

d. mt have I, like him, refuſed my name upon com- 
ad * of injury? What printer have I defiredto conceal ine? 
re, In the infinite variety of buſineſs in which I have been con- 
il. Wetrned, where it is not ſo eaſy to be faultleſs, which of my 


Xtions can he arraign? To what danger has any man been 
apoſed, which I have not faced? a action, im- 
e- biſonment, or death? What labour have I refuſed? what 
ip- pence have I declined? what pleaſure have I not renoun- 
we Wed ?—But-Junius, to whom no conduct belongs, © mea- - 
n- WM" fures the integrity of men by their conduct, not by their 
for WM profeſſions ;” himſelf all the while being nothing but 
of rofeſſions, and thoſe too anonymous! The political ig- 
r0- vrance or wilful falſehood of this. declaimer is extreme. 
lis own former letters Juſtify both my conduct and thofe - 


* 


ur- hom his laſt letter abuſes: for the public meaſures which. 
ok, Nhaius has been all along defending, were ours whom he 
led {Wi#tacks ; and the uniform oppoſer of thoſe meaſures has 
en een Mr. Wilkes, whofe bad actions and intentions he 
pe- eros to fcre een. 


ich hitting his looſe hold of intereſt and revenge, accuſe me 


ph of vanity, and call this defence boaſting. -I own I have 
el pride, to {ee ſtatues decreed, and the higheſt honours | 


*% 
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ut that Junius has proved me unmanly and unge- 5 | 


Let Junius now, if he pleaſes, A WA IE 


paxtizan he is. When Lord Chatham can forgive the awł 


.. - ſhamefully they have been deluded, and by what arts the 


ſecurity for a tottering conſtitution. 


is the very extremity of faction, and the laſt degree 0 
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| " conferred, for meaſures and actions which all men have ap- 
' +. proved; whilſt thoſe who counſelled and cauſed them ar 

_execrated and inſulted. The darkneſs in which Junius 
thinks himſelf ſhrouded, has not concealed him; nor the 
artifice of only N under that ſignature thoſe he 
would pull down (whilſt he recommends by other ways 
| thoſe he would have promoted), diſguiſed from me whoſe 


ward ſituation in which, for the ſake of the public, he was 
deſignedly placed by the thanks to him from the city; and 
- when Wilkes's name ceaſes to be neceſſary to Lord Rock- 
ingham to keep up a clamour againſt the perſons of the 
miniſtry, without obliging the different factions now in 
| oppoſi tion to bind themſelves beforehand to ſome certain 
points, and to ſtipulate ſome preciſe advantages to the pu 
lic; then, and not till then, may thoſe whom he now a 

' buſes expect the approbation of Junius. The approbation 
of the public for our faithful attention to their intereſt, 
dy endeavours for thoſe ſtipulations, which have made u 
as obnoxious to the factions in oppoſition as to thoſe in 
adminiſtration, is not perhaps to be expeCted-till ſome 
years hence; when the public will look back, and ſee how 


were made to-loſe the golden opportunity of preventing 
What they will 6 change of miniſters, 


without à material change of meaſures, and without any 


# 


ha 


But what cares Junius for the ſecurity of the conſtitu 
tion? He has now unfolded to us his diabolical princi 
ples. As a public man, he muſt ever condemn any mea 

vn which may tend accidentally to gratify the ſovereign; 

and Mr. Wilkes is to be ſupported and aſſiſted in all his 
attempts (no matter how ridiculous and miſchievous his 

ware GY c as long as-he continues to be a thorn in the 
e King's fide !”—The cauſe of the country, it ſeems, i 
the opinion-of Junius, is merely to vex the King; and 
any raſcal is to be ſupported in any roguery, provided hc 
can only thereby plant a thorn in the King's ſide.— This 


political wickedneſs. Becauſe Lord Chatham has been ili m. 
treated by the King, and treacherouſly betrayed by the 
"latter is to be © the pillow off © 


- 
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« which Junius will reſt his reſentment ;” and the public 

ire to oppoſe the meaſures of government from mere mo- 

tives of perſonal enmity to the ſovereign | "Theſe are the | 

wowed principles of the man who, in the ſame letter, © 

ſays, © If ever he ſhould be convinced that I had no mo—- 

'« tive but to deſtroy Wilkes, he ſhall then be ready to 

do juſtice to my e and to declare to the world 

« that he deſpiſes me ſomewhat leſs than he does at pre- 

« ſent!” Had I ever a&ed from perſonal affection or 

enmity to Mr. Wilkes, I ſhould juſtly be deſpiſed ; but 

what does he deſerve, whoſe avowed motive 1s perſonal - 

enmity to the ſovereign ? The contempt which I ſhould 

otherwiſe feel for the abſurdity and glaring inconſiſtency 

of Junius, is here ſwallowed up in my abhorrence of his 

principles, The right divine and facredneſs of kings is 

to me a ſenſeleſs jargon. It was thought a daring expreſ- 

fon of Oliver Cromwell in the time of Charles L | 

that if he found himſelf. placed oppoſite to the king in 

battle, he would diſcharge his piece into his boſom as 

ſoon as into any other man's. I go farther : had I lived 

in thoſe days, I would not have waited for chance to give 

me an opportunity of doing my duty; I would have 

ſought him through the ranks, and, without the leaſt per- 

ſonal enmity, have diſcharged my piece into his boſom ra- 

ther than into any other man's. The king whoſe actions | 

juſtify rebellion to his government, deſerves death from 

the hand of every ſubject. And ſhould ſuch a time ar- | 

rive, 1 ſhall be as free to act as to ſay: but till "Ol 

attachment to the perſon and family of the ſoverei wal a 

erer be found more zealous and fincere than that of his 

latterers. I would offend the ſovereign with as much re- 

luctance as the parent; but if the happineſs and ſecurity 

of the whole family made it neceſſary, ſo far, and no far- 

ther, I would offend him without remorſe. WRT 

But let us conſider a little whether theſe principles of 

Juniug would lead us. Should Mr. Wilkes once more 

commiſſion Mr. Thomas dads fg to procure for hima 

| penſion of one. thouſand pounds upon the Iriſh eſtabliſh. _ 
ment for thirty years,. he muſt be ſupported in the de.. 

mand by the public—becauſe it would mortify the king 
Should. we-wiſh to ſee Lord Rockingham and his friends 

once more in adminiſtration, ** unclogge@>by: any: ſtimay> 2 
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| from the © Firſt Lord of the Treafury? 
: Wks + Trade,” 401. each, &. the public 


and eleemoſynary penſion from the Rockingham admini- 
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& lations for the peo ae that he TI heats enjoy a 
10 penſion of one thouſand and forty pounds“ a- year, viz, 
Fool, from the 
m the „Lords 
ſt give up their 
attention to points of national benefiß and aſſiſt Mr. 
rag in his MOON; NIN, it would mottify the 
kin 

Should he demand the government of Canada, or of 
Jamaica, or the embaſſy to Conſtantinople, and in caſe of 
refuſal, threaten to wr 6 them down, as he had' before 
| ſerved another adminiſtration, in a year and a half, he 
muſt be' ſupported in his pretenſions, 'and 1 8 72 in his 
inſolente - becauſe it would mortify the kin 

Junius may chooſe to ſuppoſe A theſe things cannot 
| happen ! But that they have happened, S ſtanding 
Mr. Wilkes's denial, I do aver. 1 maintain that Mr. 
Wilkes did commiſſion Mr. Thomas 3 to ſolicit 
for him a penſion of 10001. on the Triſh eſtabliſhment for k 
thirty years; with which, and a pardon, he declared he ; 
would be ſatisfied : and that, - notwithſtanding his letter BW br 
to Mr. Onſlow, he did accept a clandeſtine, * precarious, | 


e Lords of the Treafury,” Gol. each; 


ſtration; which they paid in proportion to, and out of Wl c. 
their ſalaries * and ſo entirely was it miniſterial, that as 5, 
any of them went out of the miniſtry, their names were Wl ;1 
ſcratched out of the liſt, and they contributed no longer. 0 
I fay, he did ſolicit che vernments, and 3 3 
and threatened their refuſal nearly in theſe words : ü 
« coſt me a year and a half to write down the laſt ad- vr 


- «miniſtration ; ſhould 1 employ as much time upon you, BY d. 
«ery few of you would be in at the death.” When f w 
theſe threats did not prevail, he came over to England to Wh 
embarraſs. them by his preſence : and when he found that WM | 
Lord Rockingham was ſomething firmer, and more manly 
than he expected, and refuſed to be bullied into what he BY, 
could not perform, Mr. Wilkes declared, that he could Wn 
not leave England without money; and the Duke of 
Ten Rockingham rehaſed his abſence 

with fool." 1 Which he returned to Paris. . be 
And for the truth of What 1 here advance; 1 à e the MW; 

D ä to aa PTY to 
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Cavendiſh, to Mr. Walpole, &c.—I appeal to the hand- 
writing of Mr. Wilkes, which is ſtill exk tant. 
Should Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in his whole- 
ale trade) chooſe to dole our his popularity by the pound, 
and expoſe the city offices to ſale, to his brother, his at- 
torney, &c. Junius will tell us, it is only an ambition 
that he has to make them chamberlain, town-clerk, Kc. 
and he muſt not be oppoſed in thus robbing the aneient 
atizens of their birthright—becauſe any defeat of Mr. 
Wilkes would gratify the king 
Should he, after conſuming the whole of his own for- 
tune, and that of his wife, and incurring a debt of twenty 
thouſand pounds, merely by his 'own private extravagance, - 
without a ſingle ſervice or exertion all this time for the 
ublic, whilſt his eſtate remained; ſhould he at length, 
3 undone, commence patriot, have the good fortune 
to be illegally perſecuted, and in conſideration of that il- 
kgality, be eſpouſed by a few gentlemen of the pureſt 
public principles; ſhould his debts (though none of them 
were contracted for the public) and all his other encum- 
brances be diſcharged; ſhould he be offered Gol. or 
10001. a- year, to make him independent for the future; 
„nd ſhould he, after all, inſtead of gratitude for theſe 
f ſervices, inſolently forbid his benefactors to beſtow their 


. Wh own money jon any other ſubje& but himſelf, and re- 
n ne them for ſetting any bounds to their ſupplies; Juhius 


U, i they are as great fools as my grandmother: and that Mr. 
1 Wilkes ought to hold the ſtrings of their purſes “ as 
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| tain effential advantages for the ſecurity of the public, 
when they ſball be IN adminiſtration. 'Theſe points 
refuſe to ſtipulate, becauſe they are fearful leſt they ſhould 
prevent any future overtures from the court. 'To force 
tmem to theſe ſtipulations, has been the uniform endea. 
your of Mr. Sawbridge, Mr. 'Townſend, Mr. Oliver, &c. 
and THEREFORE they are abuſed by Junius: I know no 
| reaſon but my zeal and induſtry in the ſame cauſe, that 
mould entitle me to the honour of being ranked by his 
- abuſe with perſons of their fortune and ſtation. It is a 
duty I owe to the memory of the late Mr. Beckford, to 
 fay, that he had no other aim than this, when he provided 
that ſumptuous entertainment at the Manſion-houſe for 
the members of both Houſes in oppoſition. At that time 
he drew up the heads of an engagement, which he gave 
to me, with a requeſt that I would couch it in tern:s ſo 
 _- cautious and preciſe, as to leave no room for future quib- 
ble and evaſion; but to oblige them either to fulfil the 
intent of the obligation, or to ſign their own infamy, 
and leave it on record: and this engagement he was de- 
termined to propoſe to them at the Manſion-houſe, that 
either by their refuſal they might forfeit the confidence of 
the public, or by the engagement, lay a foundation for 
confidence. When they were informed of the inten- 
tion, Lord Rockingham and his friends flatly refuſed. any 
engagement; and Mr. Beckford as flatly ſwore, they 
| Ta then < eat none of his, broth 3” and he was de- 
. + texmined to put off the entertainment: But Mr. Beckford 
was prevailed upon by —— to indulge them in the ridi- 
culous parade of a popular proceſſion. through the city, 
and to give them the fooliſh pleaſure of an imaginary 
conſequence, for the real benefit only of the cooks and 
eyors. "A | 1 | 1 1 8 

It W ſame motive which dictated the thanks of I 5 
Wee to Lord Chatham; which were expreſſed to be 
given for his declaration in favour bf ſhort parliaments 
mn order thereby to fix Lord Chatham at leaſt to that one 
conſtitutional remedy, without which a others can afor 
v0 ſecurity- The embarraſſment, no doubt, was cruel. 
He had his choice either to offend the Rockingham parry 
who. declared formally againſt ſhort parliaments z. and 
Ad the abſtanee of whoſe numbers in both Houſe, 
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muſt expect again to be miniſter ;z or to give up the con- 
fdence of the public, from whom finally all real conſe- * 
quence muſt proceed. Lord Chatham choſe. the latter. 
and I will venture to ſay that, by his anſwer to thoſe _ 
thanks, he has given up the people, without gaining the 
friendſhip or cordial aſſiſtance of the Rockingham fac- 
ton; whoſe little politics are confined” to the making of 
matches, and extending their family connections, and 
who think they gain more by procuring one additional . 
yote to their party in the .Houſe of Commons, than by 
adding their languid- property and fgeble character to the 
abilities of a Chatham, or the conſidence of a public. 
Whatever may be the event of the preſent wretched 
ſtate of politics in this country, the principles of Junius 
will ſuit no form of government. They are not to be to- 
erated under any conſtitution. Perſonal enmity is a mo- 
er eee 
vereign, demands N and iu port . : 
The Waun is formed for their 3 which cannot 
de had without mutual t ; and he counſels mali 
. ciouſly, who would perſuade either to a wanton breach 
reit. When it is baniſhed by either party, and when 
every method has been tried in vain to reſtore it, there is 
no remedy but a divorce ; But even then he muſt have a 
hard and a wicked heart indeed, who puniſhes the greateſt 
") Wl criminal, merely for the ſake of the puniſhment; and 
ie. who does not let fall a tear for every drop of blood that 


n is ſhed in a public DINE OE, juſt : r -"- 
ty, —— | | | 
10 LETTER HVL. | 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. f 
; of SR, 5 R OE Fg Aug. 15.77). "0 
I ovenr to make an apology. to the Duke of 


Grafton, for ſuffering any part of my attention to be di- 

Nc verted from his Grace to Mr. Horne. I am not juſtified 

| by the ſimilarity of their diſpoſitions. Private vices, how- 

vel. BY ever deteſtable, have not dignity ſufficient to attract the 

1. cenſure of the E unleſs they are united with the 

"Wy power of doing ſome ſignal miſchief to the community. 
ON" "NTT K 3 | 
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Mr. Horne's ſituation daes not corieſpond with his in- 
tentions.—In my own opinion (which, I know, will be 


attributed to my uſual vanity and preſumption), his letter 


to me does not deſerve an anſwer. But I underſtand that 
the public are not ſatisfied with my ſilence; that an an- 
ſwer is expected from me; and that if I perſiſt in refu- 
ſing to plead, it will be taken for conviction. I ſhould 
be inconſiſtent with the principles I profeſs, if I declined 


nan appeal to the good ſenſe of the people, or did 


willingly ſubmit myſelf. to the judgment of my peers. 
If any coarſe expreſſions have eſcaped me, I am ready 
to agree that they are unfit for Junius to make uſe of; 


but I ſee no reaſon to admit that they have been impro- 


Mr. Horne, it ſeems, is unable to comprehend how an 
extreme want of conduct and diſcretion can conſiſt with 


* 2 abilities I have allowed him; nor can he | conceive 


tmat a yery honeſt man, with a very good underſtanding, 
map be deceived by a knave. His knowledge of human 
nature muſt. be limited, indeed. Had he never mixed 
with the world, one would think that even his books 
might have taught him better. Did he hear Lord Manſ- 
geld, when he defended his doctrine concerning libels ? 
or when he ſtated. the law in proſecutions for criminal 
coonverſation? or when he delivered his reaſons for call - 

ing the Houſe of Lords her to receive a copy of his 
charge to the jury in Woodfall's trial? Had he been pre- 
ſent upon any of theſe occaſions, he would have ſeen how 
pon it is for a man of the firſt talents to confound 
- himſelf in abſurdities, which would diſgrace the lips of 


an idiot. Perhaps the example might have taught him 


not to value his own underſtanding ſo highly. Lord Lyt- 
tleton's integrity and judgment are unqueſtionable; yet 
be is known to admire that cunning Scotchman, and ve- 
 _ ily believes him an honeſt man. | ſpeak to facts, with 
. which all of us are converſant. . I ſpeak to men, and to 
their experience; and will not defcend- to anſwer the 
- little ſneering ſophiſtries of a collegian. Diſtinguiſhed 

talents are not neceſſarily connected with diſcretion. If 


1 $ there be any thing remarkable in the character of Mr. 


Horne, it is, that extreme want of judgment ſhould be 
united with his very maderfite capacity. Yet I have not 
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forgotten the acknowledgment I made him. He oe it 


i to: my bounty; and, though his letter has lowered him 
er nn my opinion, I ſcorn to retract the charitable donation. 
at T Lad it would be very difficult for Mr. Horne to write 

n. directly in defence of a miniſterial meaſure, and not to 
u. be detected; and even that difficulty I confined to his 
a particular fituation. He changes the terms of the pro- 
d boſition, and ſuppoſes me to aſſert, that it would be im- 
ot WM poſſible for any man to write for the newſpapers and not 


be diſgovere t. . RS 

ly He repeatedly affirms, or intimates at leaſt, that he 

; WH knows. the author of theſe letters. With, what colour of 

» W truth,. then, can he pretend; “ that T am nowhere to be 
encountered but in a newſpaper ?” I ſhall leave him to 

n bis ſuſpicions. It is not ñeceſſary that I ſhould confide * 

h in the honour or diſcretion, of a man who already ſeems 

e Wl to hate me with as much rancour as if 1 had formerly 

7, deen his friend. But he aſſerts that he has traced me 

n WM through a variety of ſignatures. To make the diſcovery 

4 of any importance to his purpoſe, he ſhould have proved, 

s either that the fictitious PIER of Juifius has not been 

(.' conſiſtently ſupported, or that the author has maintained 

2? different principles under different ſignatures. I eannot 

al WH recal to my memory the numberleſs trifles I have writ- . . 

% ten z but I rely upon the conſciouſneſs of my. own inte- 

is grits and defy 5 to fix any colourable charge of incon- 

677 ̃ éê—˖ĩĩ ˙ M cnet" 

* I am not bound to aſſign the ſecret motives of his ap- 

d parent hatred of Mr. Wilkes: nor does it follow that I 

f may not judge fairly of his conduct, Oh, it were true 

n * that I had no conduct of my own.” Mr. Horne en- 

- WI larges with rapture upon the importance of his ſervices; 

t the dreadful battles which he might have been engaged 

5 in, and the dangers he has eſcaped. In ſupport of the 

h formidable deſcription, he quotes verſes without mercy. _ 

0 The gentleman deals in fictionz and naturally appeals to . 

e 

d 


the evidence of the poets. Taking him at his word, he 
cannot but admit the ſuperiority of Mr. Wilkes in this 
f line of fervice... On one fide, we fee nothing but ima- 
. ginary. diſtreſſes; on the other, we.. ſee real proſecutions, 9 
rel PEI real e life repeatedly hazard. 
ed, and, at one moment, almoſt the certaint) "I 
e BENS. eee 
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Thanks are undoubtedly due to man who does his 
duty in the af but it Figs? A wounded ſoldier 
who deſerves the reward «iN 
I did not mean to deny that Mr. Horne had been an 
active partizan. It would defeat my own purpoſe not to 
allow him a degree of merit, which aggravates his guilt, 
. The very charge * of contributing his utmoſt efforts to 
© ſupport a nuniſterial meaſure,” implies an acknowledg. 
ment of his former ſervices. If he had not once been 
diſtinguiſhed by his apparent zeal in defence of the com- 
mon cauſe, he could not now be diſtinguiſhed by deſert. 
ing it. As for myſelf, it is no longer a queſtion, -* whe. 
ther I ſhall mix with the throng, and take à ſingle 
& ſhare in the danger? Whenever Junius appears, 
mMuſt encounter an hoſt of enemies. But is there no ho- 
to ſerve the public, without engaging * 


mitting to the drudgery of canvaſſing votes for an elec- 


tion? ls there no merit in CO my life to the in- 


formation of my fellow-ſubjeAs? What public queſti 
have I declined? What villain have I ſpared ? Is there 
no labour in the compoſition of theſe letters? Mr. Horne, 


I fear, is partial to me, and meaſures the facility of my 


writings by the fluency of his own. ' IDES ; 
He *alks to us in di h terms of the gallant feats he 
would have performed if he had lived in the laft century. 
The unhappy Charles could hardly have eſcaped bim. 
Dut * princes have a claim to his attachment and re- 
Upon theſe terms, there is no danger in being a 
patriot, If he means any thing more than a pompous 
2 let us try how well his argument holds toge- 
ther. I preſume he is not yet ſo much a. courtier as to 
- affirm that the conſtitution has not been groſsly and dar- 
_ . ingly violated under the preſent reign. He will not ſay, 
that the laws have not. ſhamefully broken or per- 
verxted; that the rights of the ſubject have not been in- 
vaded ; or that redreſs has not been * th ſolicited 
and refuſed. Grievances like theſe were the foundation 
of the rebellion in the laſt century; and, if I underſtand 
Mr. Horne, they would, at that period, have juſtified him 
to his own mind in deliberately attacking the life of his 
ſovereign. 1 ſhall not aſk him to what political conſtitu- 
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tion this doctrine can be reconciled. But at leaſt it is 
inoumbent upon him to ſhow, that the preſent King has 
better excuſes than Charles the Firſt for the errors of his 
government. He ought to demanſtrate to us, that the 


' conſtitution was better underſtood a hundred years ago 


than it is at preſent; that the legal rights of the ſubject, 


and the limits of the prerogative, were more accurately 
defined and more clearly comprehended. If propoſitions. 


like theſe. cannot be fairly maintained, I do not fee how 


he can reconcile it to his canſcience, not to act immedi-—— 


ately with the fame freedom with which he ſpeaks. / I 
reverepce the character of Charles the Firſt as little as 
Mr. Horne; but I will not inſult his misfortunes by 2 
compariſon that would degrade him. b 955 ö 

It is worth obſerving, By what gentle degrees the furi- 
ous, perſecuting zeal of Mr. Horne has ſoftened into mo- 


deration. Men and meaſures were yeſterday his objects. 


What pains did he once take to bring that great ſtate- 
criminal Macquirk to execution !-—To-day, he conſines 
himſelf to meaſures only. No penal example is to be left 
to the ſucceſſors of the Duke of Grafton..-To-morrow, 
I preſume, both men and meaſures will be forgiven. The 
flaming patriot, who ſo lately ſcorched us in the meridian, 
fipks temperately to the welt, and is hardly felt as he de- 


| ſcends. 


I comprehend the policy of endeavouring to commu- 
nicate to Mr. Oliver and Mr. Sawbridge a ſhare in the 
reproaches with which he ſuppoſes me to have loaded 
him. My memory fails me, if I have mentioned their 


names with diſreſpect; unleſs it be reproachful to ac-.. 
knowledge a ſincere reſpe& for the charactet of Mr. Saws - 


bridge, and not to have queſtioned the innocence of Ms. 
Oliver's intentions. 1255 


It ſeems I am a partizan of the great leader of the op» 
ſition. - If the charge had been a reproach, it ſhould ' 
| have been better ſupported. I did not intend to make a 


public declaration of the reſpe& I bear Lord Chatham. 


| well knew what unworthy conclußons would be drawn 


from. it. But I am called upon to deliver my opinion; 
and ſurely it is not in the little oenſure of Mr. Hams 
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_ fordid views: of 8 or e FOOL of -vulgariambi. 
tion, I queſtion whether the ap poo lauſe of Junius would 
be of  fervice to Lord Chatham. y vote will hardly re- 

commend him to an increaſe of his penſion, or to a ſeat 
in the cabinet. But if his ambition be upon a level with 

dais underſtanding; if he judges of what is truly honour. 
able for himſelf, with the ſame ſuperior genius which ani- 
mates and directs him to eloquence in debate, to wiſdom 
in deciſion, even the pen of Junius ſhall contribute to re- 
ward him. Recorded honours ſhall gather round his mo- 
nument, and thicken over him. It is 2 ſolid fabric, and 
will ſupport the laurels that adorn it. I am not conver- 
ſant in the language of panegyric. Theſe praiſes are ex- 
torted from me; but they will wear well, for n have 
Than dearly earned. 
My deteſtation of the Duke of "ID I is-not founded 
© - . ob his treachery to any individual: though I am wil- 
Ung enough to ſuppoſe, t that, in public affairs, it would 
de impoſſible to deſert or betray Lord ag en, without 
doing an eſſential injury to this country. My abhorrence 
of the Duke ariſes . an intimate n of his cha- 
racter; and, from a thorough conviction that his baſeneſs 
has been the cauſe of greater miſchief to England, than 
even the unfortunate ambition of Lord Bute. 

Ihe ſhortening the duration of parliaments is a ſubje® 
| _ en:which-Mr. Horne cannot enlarge too warmly ; nor 
will Jiqueſtion his ſincerity. If I did not profeſs the ſame 
ſentiments, I ſhould be Wamefull inconſiſtent: with m 

ſelf.” It is unneceſſary to bind Lord Chatham by the 
ritten formality of an engagement. He has publicly 
declared himſelf à convert to triennial parliaments; : and 

Thave long been convinced that this is the only 

poſſible reſource we have left to preſerve the ſubſtantial 

freedom of the conſtitution, I do not think we have 2 

dicht to:determine againſt the integrity of Lord Rocking - 

bam or his friends. Other meaſures, may undoubtedly be 
ſupported in argument, as better adapted to the diſorder, 
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he will hereafter diſgrace them. As for all thoſe imagi-- 
nary caſes which Mr. Horne ſo petulantly _ againſt 
me, I have one plain, honeſt anſwer to make to him. 
Whenever Mr. Wilkes ſhall be convicted of ſoliciting a 
xnſion, an embaſſy, or a government, he muſt depart - | 
From that ſituation, and renounce that character which 
he aſſumes at preſent, ' and which, in my opinion, entitle 2} 
him to the ſupport of the public. By the ſame act, and 
at the ſame moment, he wilt forfeit his power of morti- 
ſying the King; and, thoughHie can never be a favourite 
at St. James's, his baſeneſs may adminiſter a ſolid ſatis- 
faction to the royal mind. The man I ſpeak of has not 
a heart to feel for the frailties of his fellow-creatures. It 
is their virtues that afflict, it is their vices that conſole him. 

I give every poſſible advantage to Mr. Horne, when I 
take the facts he refers to for granted. That they are the 
produce of his invention, ſeems highly probable; that they 
are exaggerated, I have no doubt. At the worſt, what do 
they amount to, but that Mr. Wilkes, who never was 
thought of as a perfect pattern of morality,” has not been 
at all times proof againſt the extremity of diſtreſs. How 
ſhameful is it, in a man who has lived in friendſhip with 
bim, to reproach him with failings too naturally connect- 
ed wich deſpair! Is no allowance to be made for-baniſh- 
ment and ruin? Does à two year's impriſonment make no 
atonement for his erimes ? The reſentment of a prieſt is 
implacable. No fufferings can ſoften, no 'penitence can 
appeaſe him.— Let he himſelf, I think, upon his own ſyſ- _ 
tem, has à multitude of political offences to atone for. 
will not inſiſt upon the nauſeous detail with which he fo 

long diſguſted the publie. He feems to be aſnamed of it. 
Bat what excuſe will he make to the friends of the conſti- 
tution for labouring to promote this conſumately bad man 
to a ſtation of the higheſt national truſt and impottance? 
Upon what honourable motives did he recommend him to 
che livery- of London for their repreſentative to "the 
y ward of Faringdon for their alderman z-to the county of 
5 Middleſex for their knight? Will he affirm, that, àt that 
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„eme, he was ignorant 6f Mir. Wilkes ſolicitations to the 
0 miniſtry?— That he ſhould ſay ſo, is indeed very neceffary . 
g bor his own juſtiſtcation; but Where will he find Tredulity 
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not. His logic ſeems to have been ſtudied under Mr. 


Dyſon. That miſerable pamphleteer, by dividing the only 
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as a thorn in the King's ſide.” "Yet, from the exult- 
| : 7 Shay of Mr. Horne's reply, one would think that 


= may be highly meritorious to the 
perſonal feelings of the ſovereign is not-a eee ae 

pPioſition, nor is it 8 applied to the chief magiſtrate 
of this or any other conſtitution, Mr. Horne knows as 
well as I do, that che bot of prinoes- i» not difplenſad with * 


* © " precedent in point, and taking as much of it as ſuited hi 
| P ole, had reduced his argument upon the Middleſex 


ion to ſomething like the ſhape of à ſyllogiſm. Mr, 


Fe has conducted himſelf with the ſame 1 ingenuity and 
* I had affirmed, that Mr. Wilkes would pre- 

8 eg favour (t as long as he ſtood forth againſt 
7 oy 


and parliament who were doing Every. 
, and as long 2 7 


ſted my expectation, that Mr. Wilkes would be 


ſupported b 0 the public upon the fingle condition of his 


mortifying the King. This may be logic at Cambridge or 


at the Treaſury; but among men of and ee, it 
is folly or villany in the extreme. 


1 be the pitiful advantage he has . of a ſingle un- 


ag rded expreſſion, in a letter not intended for the public. 
t 


it is only the expreſſion that is unguarded, I adhere 


dio the true meaning of that member of the ſentence, taken 
ſeparately as he takes it; and now, upon the cooleſt deli- 


beration, 5 that, for the purpoſes I referred to, it 
W to wound the 
t 


the abuſe which he fees thrown upon his oſtenſible mini- 


| ers. It. makes them, I preſume, more properly the ob- 


E= 


his royal compaſſion ;; neither does it eſcape his 
the lower they are degraded- in the public 


gument any further. 
Mr. Horne is now a very loyal ſubjet 


2 — 


N 1 


the more fubmiſively th they muſt depend upon his 

our for protection. This I affirm, upon the moſt ſolemn 

'*' convidtion, and the moſt certain knowledge, is a leading 

- . _-maximan the policy of the cloſet. een ee 
purſue the ar 
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Ir. Nero fiddled while Rome was burning.” Our gracious 

ly WE forercign has had wonderful ſucceſs in „ . 

us achments to his perſon and family. He owes. it, I pre- 

ex Wl (ume, to the regular ſyſtem he has purſued in the myſter 
lr. of converſion. He began with an experiment upon tje 
nd Scotch; and concludes with converting Mr. Horne. 1 
e- What a pity it is, that the Jews ſhould be condemned by _ 

it Providence to wait for a Meſſiah of their own ! . ,- 

ng BW Che prieſthood are accuſed of miſinterpreting the ſorĩp- 

he Wl tures. Mr. Horne has improved upon his profeſſion. He 

t- alters the text, and creates a refutable doctrine of his own. - 
at Wl Such artifices cannot long delude the underſtanding of 
de che people; and, without meaning an indecent, compari- 

is bon, I may venture to foretel, that the Bible and Junius 
or vill be read, when the commentaries of the Jeſuits are | 
it forgotten. a Fa tal ay 3.40 $84 . 
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LETTER LV. gy 
Td THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. | 
IR, Kent 5446 FL RET TRE: bo 5 Aug. 26. 1777. 
Inx enemies of the people, having now nothing 
better to object to my friend Junius, are at laſt obliged to 
quit his politics, and to rail at him for crimes he is not 
guilty © 5 His vanity and impiety are now the perpetual | 
topics of their abuſe, . I do not mean to leſſen the force 
ſuch charges (ſuppoling they were true); but to ſhow, _ 
that they are not founded. If I admitted the 2 I 
ſhould readily agree in all- the conſequences drawn from 
them. Vanity indeed is a, venial error; for it uſually car- 
ries its own puniſhment with it :—but if I thought Junius 
capable of uttering a diſreſpectful word of the religion t 
his country, I ſhould be the firſt to renounce and give him 
up to the public contempt. and indignation, As a, man, 
am ſatisfied that he is a-Chriſtian upon the moſt ſincere 
conviction: as a writer, he would be grofaly inconſiſtent 
with his political principles, if he dared to attack a religion 
eſtabliſhed by thoſe laws which it ſeems to be the purpoſe 
of his lie to defend. —Now for the proois.— £8. JupIns 18 ae- 
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caſed of an impious alten to the holy Sein wh 
he fays, that if Lord "Weymouth be denied the eup, 
e there will be no keeping him within the pale of the 
er miniſtry.” Now, Sir, I affirm, that this j fage refers 
entirely to a ceremonial in the Roman Catholic church, 
Which denies the cup to the laity. It has no manner of 
3 relation to the Proteſtant creed; and is in this country as 
fair an object of ridicule as tranſubſtantiation, or any 
bother part of Lord Peter's hiſtory in the Tale of a Tub. 
3 But Junius is charged with equal vanity and impiety, in 
comparing his writings to the holy fcripture:—The formal 
_ proteſt he makes againſt wy ſuch compariſon avails him {WM 
nothing. It becomes neceſſ ary, then, to ſhow, that the 
| charge deſtroys itſelf. —If he be vain, he cannot be impi. |” 
cus. A vain man does not uſually compare himſelf to an WW: 
object which it is his deſign to undervalue. On the other wh 
hand, if he be i impious, he cannot be vain; for bis impiety, . 
if any, muſt confiſt in his endeavouring to degrade the WW? 
holy ſcriptures by a compariſon with his own: contemptible I. 
writings. © This would be folly indeed of the groſſeſt na- al 
ture; but where lies the vanity 2—I ſhall now be told, n 
8 Sir, what you ſay is plauſible enough; but ſtill you muſt I > 
AL allow that it is ſhamefully impudent in Junius to tell 
1 The us that his works will live as long as the Bible.” MY 
_ anſweti 1s, « Agreed; but firſt, prove that he has ſaid ſo.” n. 
5M Lock at his words, and ybu will find, that the utmoſt he I 
; expects i is, that the Bible and Junius will furvive the com- U. 
mentaries of the Jeſuits; Which may proye true in 2 th 
fortnight. The moſt maligyant fagacity cannot ſhow that f 
E his works are; in his opinion, 1 as long as the Bible. Wt !* 
1 — Suppoſe I] were to. korerel, that Jack and Tom would ed 
- furvive Harry—does it follow that” ack muſt ve as long I n 
as Tom ?. 1 would only Muftrate my meaning, and By. « 
reſt! againſt the leaft 105 of profaneneſfſs. Jc 
1 "Yer this is the way in which Junius is uſually aber) at 
Pz del, and cited. Theſe candid critics never re- * 
member any thing he fays in honour of our holy religion; W * 
198 though it is "true, that one of his leading arguments 5 
4 made to" refk „ üpon the internal evidence. which the I * 
eres of pre om ifions' carries with it.“ 1 quote his f 9 
A neal From them; he is a true and 
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,offibly he 'm ay. not agree with my e lords che 
hops, or with the Fn of the church, « that prayers 
are b iced or r that Sy is * 
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| FROM THE REVEREND 2. un. nonur ro JUNTUS. Lit 


IR, I | Aug. 17. 1571. 

* CONGRATULATE you, Sir, on. the recovery of 
jour wonted ſtyle, though it has coſt you a fortnight. I 
compaſſionate your labour in the compoſition of your let- 
ters, and will communicate to you the ſecret of my flu- 


T ©. 
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ency. Truth needs no ornament; and, in my d 
what ſhe borrows of the pencil is deformity. 

You brought a poſitive charge againſt me of co =, 
ton. I denied the charge, and called for your proots. 
Lou replied with abuſe, and reafferted your charge. I 4 
called again for proofs. Lou reply again with abuſe only, A 
and drop your accuſation. In your fortnight's letter there 
it s not one word ugon the ſubject of my corruption. 
ell I have no more to ſay, but to return thanks to you for © 
ty WW jour condeſcen fion, and to a grateful public and honeſt 
,» WT viniſtry for all the favours they have conferred upon me. 
he The — latter, I am ſure, will neyer refuſe me any grace 
b. hall ſolicit; and ſince you have pleaſed to acknowledge, 
that you told a deliberate lie in my favour out of bounty, 
and as a charitable donation, why may I not expect that 
you will hereafter (if you. do not forget you ever merition- 
ed my name with diſreſpect) make · the ſame wp 2 
ment for what you have ſaid to my prejudice ? — This ſe- 
cond. recantation will perhaps be more abhoxrent from 
your difpoſition; but ſhould you decline it, you will only 
afford one more inſtance how much eaſter it is tobe gene- 
rous than juſt, and that men are ſometimes bountiful, who 
are not honeſt. EF IHE 1 75 
At all events, lam aa well ſatisfied with your pane 
3 Lord Chatham can be. en 1 4 — have none ; 
wut over my grave it will be ſaid, in your Lan words, 
Horne 4 3 . not ae por is inten- 
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LETTER Lvn. 
ro HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. _ 
MY LORD, £ SGept. 28. n 
Tae people of England are not appriſed of the 
eir obligations to you. They have yet 
no adequate idea of the endleſs variety of your character. 


; They have ſeen you diſtinguiſhed and ſucceſsful in the 


continued violation of thoſe moral and political duties by 
which the little as well as the great ſocieties of life are 
connected and held together. Every colour, every charac- 


ter became you. With a rate of abilities, which Lord 
Weymouth very juſtly looks down upon with contempt, 


ou have done as much miſchief to rhe community ag 

romwell would have done, if Cromwell had been 3 
coward ; and as much as Machiavel, if Machiavel had 
not known that an appearance of marals and religion are 
uſeful in OY a thinking man, the influence of 
the crown will, in no view, appear ſo formidable, as 
when he obſerves to what enormous ſucceſſes it has ſafely 


conducted your Grace, without a ray of real underſtand- 


ing, without even the pretenſions to common decency or 
principle of any kind, or a ſingle ſpark of perſonal reſolu- 


tion. What muſt be the operation of that pernicious in- 
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liary to government, and only called in upon extraordi- 


fluence (for 'which our kings have wiſely exchanged the 
nugatory name of prerogative), that, in the higheſt ſta- 
tions, can ſo abundantly ſupply the abſence of virtue, cou- 
rage, and abilities, and.qualify a man to be the miniſter 


of a great nation, whom a private gentleman would be 


aſhamed and afraid to admit into his family] Like the 
uniyerfal paſſport of an ambaſſador, it ſuperſedes the pro- 


"hibition of the laws, baniſhes the ſtaple virtues of the 


country, and introduces vice and — triumphantly inte 
all the rtments of the ſtate. er princes, beſides 
his Majeſty, have had the means of corruption within 
their reach; but they have uſed it with moderation. In 
former times, corruption was conſidered as a foreign auxi- 


: 3 

:iry emergencies.” The unfei "piety, the ſanctiſied 
religion, t George the Third have 1 251 him to new- 
model the chil forces of the Gate. The natural reſources 
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of the crown are no longer confided in. Corruption 


plitters in the van; —collects and maintains a ſtanding 


my of mercenaries, and at the fame moment impove- 
ies and enſlaves the country. His Majeſty's predeceſ- 


lord, are unqueſtionably deſcended) had ſome generous 
rag in their compoſition, with vices, I confeſs, or 


church, but did not know the value of their office, They 

nid their pr yers without ceremony; and had too little 

prieſtcraft in their underſtanding, to reconcile the ſanQi- 

nonious forms of religion with the utter deſtruction of 
al 


the morality of their people. —My. Lord, this is fact, n 
leclamation With all your partiality to the houſe 
Stuart, you muſt confeſs, that even Ch 
wuld have bluſhed-at that open eneouragement, at | 


nvate vice and public proſtitution is received at St. 

Fimes's—The unfortnuatehouſe of Stuart has been treat- 
ed with an aſperity which, if comparifon be a defence, 
ſeems to border upon injuſtice. Neither Charles nor his 
brother were qualified to fu 


ert the conſtitution of England. One of them was too 
much in earneſt in his pleaſures—the other in his religion. 
But the da to this country would ceaſe to be 

matical, if the crown ſhould Ever deſcend to a prince, 


be Il their d,—who might be no libertine in behaviour, 


he Wl who d have no ſenſe of honour to reſtrain him, and 


„who, with jo religion enough to impoſe upon the mul- 


he WF titude, might have no ſcruples of conſcience to interfere 


to Wl vith his-morality. With theſe honourable qualifications, 
es and the deciſive advantage of fituation, low craft and falſe- 
in WF hood are all the abilities that are wanting to deſtroy the 
in wiſdom of ages, and to deface the nobleſt monument that 


buman policy has erected. I know ſuch a man :—My 


u. Lord, I know you both; and with the bleſſing of God 
> WF. (for I too am rel ious), the people of England fthall know 
r jon as well as I do. I am not very ſure that greater abi- 
es 
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ors excepting that worthy family from which you, my 


ities, in abundance. They were kings or gentlemey, - 
ot hypo ites or prieſts. They were it the 1 of the 


ſuch a ſyſtem of meaſures 
2s would be neceſſary to change the government and ſub- 


whoſe apparent ſimplicity might. throw his ſubjects off 


ties would not in effect be an impediment to a deſign | 
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meretricious carefſes with which ſpecies of 
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which ſeems at firſt: fight to require a ſuperior.capacit 
A better , underſtanding might make him ſenſible of the 
- wonderful beauty of that ſyſtem. he was endeavouring te 
corrupt. The danger of the attempt might alarm him 

The meanneſs and- intrinſic , worthleſſneſs of the objec 


klduppoſing he could attain it), would fill him with ſhame hi 
krepentance, and diſguſt. But theſe are ſenſations which | 


find no entrance into a barbarous contracted heart. - lll 
ſome men, there is a malignant paſſion to deſtroy the 
1 works of genius, literature, and freedom. „The Vand: 
I and the Monk nt equal gratification in it. 
Reflections like theſe, my Lord; have a general relatio 

to your Grace, and inſeparably attend you in whatever"! 

company or ſituation your character occurs to us. The 

Baye no immediate connection with the following recent 

fact, Which I lay before the public, for the honour of the 

beſt of ſoyereigns, and for the edification of his people. 
A prince (Fhoſe piety and felf-denial, one would think 
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might ſecure him from ſuch, a multitude of , worldly ne 
N with an annual revenue of near a million Ster 
, ling, unfortunately wants money. The navy of England, 
dy an equally ſtrange concurrence of unforeſcen circum- 
_ ſtances (though not quite ſo unfortunately for his Ma 
_jcſty), is in equal want of timber. The world knows in 
What 2 hopeful condition you delivered the navy to your 
ſucceſſor, and in what condition we found it in the mo- 
ment of diſtreſs. You were determined it ſhould continue 
in the fituation in which you left it. It happeried, how- 
ever, very luckily for the  privy-purſe, that one of the 
above wants promiſed fair to ſupply the other. Our reli 
gious, benevolent, generous ſovereign, has no objection to 
felling his own timber to his own admiralty- to repair dis 

_ . own ſhips, nor to putting the money into his own pocket. 
People of a religious turn naturally adhere to the principles 
BY of the church. ; Whatever the. acquire falls into mort- 
main. Upon a repreſentation from the admiralty of the 
extraordinary want of timber for the indiſpenſable repairs 
of the navy, the ſuryeyor- general was directed to make a 
ſurvey. of the timber in all the royal chaſes and foreſts in 
England. Having obeyed his orders with accuracy. and 
attention, he reported, that the fineſt timber he had any- 
where met with, and the propereſt in every reſpect io 
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he purpoſes of the navy, was in Whittlebury Foreſt, of - 
hich your Grace, I think, is hereditary ranger. In con- 
kquence of this report, the uſual warrant was prepared at 

be treaſury, and delivered to the ſurveyor, by which he 
his deputy, were authoriſed to cut down any trees in 
Fhittlebury Foreſt which ſhould. appear to be proper for 
ie purpoſes above mentioned. he deputy, being in- 
med that the warrant was ſigned and delivered to his 


hire, and, with an officious zeal for the public ſervice, be- 
ns to do his duty in the foreſt. Unfortunately for him, 
had not the warrant in his pocket. The overſight was 
normous; and you have puniſhed him for it accordin 

h. You have inſiſted, that an active, uſeful officer 

& diſmiſſed from his place. You have ruined an inno- 
tent man and his family.—In what language ſhall I ad- 
beſs ſo black, ſo cowardly, a tyrantz—thou worſe than 
ne of the Brunſwicks, and all the Stuarts To them 
wo know Lord North, it is unneceſſary to ſay, that he 
ns mean and baſe enough to ſubmit to you.— This, how- 
der, is but a ſmall part of the fact. After ruining the 
wreyor's deputy fox acting without the warranty you at- 
tcked the warrant itſelf. You declared that it was ille- 
fl; and (wore, in a fit of foaming frantic paſſion, that it 
yer ſhould be executed. Tou afferted upon your ho- 
tour, that in the grant of the rangerſhip of Whittle- 
tury Foreſt, made by Charles the Second (whom, with a 
nodeſty that woald do honour. to Mr. Rigby, you 
ne pleaſed to call your anceſtor), to one of his baſtards 
el om whom I make no doubt df your deſcent), the pro- 
 tofMicrty of the timber is veſted in the ranger.—I have exa- 
his MWnined the original grant z and now, in the face of the 
cet. {Whublic, contradict you directly upon the fact. The very 
les M'cverſe of what you have aſſerted upon your honour, is the 
rt- ruth. The grant, © expreſsly, and by a particular clauſe,” 


rincipal in London, croſſes the country to Northampton- OM 


the Mitlerves the property of the timber for the uſe of the IE 


irs own. —In ſpite of this evidence, in defiance of the re- 
e a Mhrcſentations of the admiralty,—in perfect mockery of the 

in votorious diſtreſſes of the Engliſh navy, and thoſe equal» 
ad preſſing and almoſt equally notorious neceſſities of youg 
ny- Wious ſovereign, —here the matter reſts: The lords of the 
tor Witcaſury recal their warrant ; the deputy- ſurveyor is ruin- 
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7255 coward, deſerted his ſovereign in the midſt of it! 
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ed for doing his duty ,— Mr. John Pitt (whoſe name 


is offenſive to you) ſubmits to be brow-beaten ant 
inſulted the oaks keep their ground;—the king is de 
frauded, and — of Kngland may periſh for want c 
tlie beſt and fineſt timber in the iſland. And all this! 
ſubmitted toto appeaſe the Duke of Grafton !—to 
tify the man who has involved the ki ani his kings 
in confuſion and diſtreſs, and who, like a treacherou 


There has been a ſtrange alteration in your doctrines 
fince you thought it adviſable to rob the Duke of Port 
land of his property, in order to ſtrengthen the intereſt 
of Lord Bute's ſon-in-law before the laſt general electiot 
Nullum tempus occurrit regi, Was then your boaſted motto 
the cry of all your hungry partiſans. Now, it- ſeems, 
| of Charles the Second to one of his baſtards is tc 
de held ſacred and inviolable | It muſt not be queſſionet 
bythe King's ſervants, nor ſubmitted to any interpretatior 
but your own.—My Lord, this was not the language yor 
held, when it ſuited you to inſult ths our, of the 
glorious deliverer of England from that deteſted family 
to which you are ſtill more nearly allied in principle than 
in blood. —In the name of decency and common ſenſe 


what are your Grace's merits, either with King or mini” 
ſtry, that ſhould entitle you to affume this domineerinę itt 
authority over both ?—Is it the fortunate confanguininhſ® 
you claim with the houſe of Stuart ?—ls it the ſecreifiſ®! 
correſpondence -you have for ſo many years carried oi ui 
with Lord Bute, the aſſiduous aſhſtarice of yo 
cream-coloured paraſite ?—Could not your gallantry find de 
ſufficient employment for him in thoſe gentle offices by” 
which he firſt acquired the tender friendſhip of Lord le 
Barrington ?—Or is it only that wonderful ſympathy 0 le 
manners which ſubſiſts between your Grace and one of 
ur ſuperiors, and does ſo much honour to you both? 

I. the union of Blifil and Black George no longer a 10 N 
mance ?—From whatever origin your influence in thi f 
country ariſes, it is a phenomenon in the hiſtory of bu - © 
man virtue and underitanding.©.Good men can hardly ® 

' believe the fact. Wiſe men are unable to account for i. 8 
| Religious men find exerciſe for their faith ; and makeit ? 
| A 
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he leaſt effort of their piety, not to repine againſt Pro- 

ndence.. 8 ; | | i vets ne 
Junros - 


TO THE ITVERY OF LONDON. p 
GENTLEMEN, 4 | | Sept. 30. 2792. 
Ir you alone were concerned in the event of the 
reſent election of a chief magiſtrate of the metropolis, it 
would be the higheſt preſumption in a ſtranger to attempt 
v influence your choice, or even to offer you his opinion. 
Jut the ſituation of public affairs has annexed an extraor- 
linary importance to your reſolutions. You cannot, in 
de =. of your magiſtrate, determine for yourſelves 
mly. . You are © going to determine upon a point in which - 
nery member of the community is intgreſted. I will not 
fruple to ſay, that the very being of that law, of that 
icht, of that conſtitution, for which we have been ſo long 
contending, is now at ſtake. They who would: enſnare 
jour judgment, tell you, it is a common, ordinary caſe, and 
o be 3 ordinary precedent and practice. They 
utfully conclude from moderate peaceable times, to times 
which are not moderate, and which ought not to be peace- 
ble While they ſolicit your favour, they inſiſt upon a 
rule of rotation which excludes all idea of election. 

Let me be honoured with a few minutes of your atten. 
ton. The queſtion, to thoſe who 3 fairly to the 
lberty of the people (which we all profeſs to have in view), 


les within a very narrow compaſs. Do you mean to de- 1 


— 


ert that juſt and honourable ſyſtem of meaſures whicck 
jou have hitherto purſued, in of obtaining from 
parliament, or from the crown, a full redreſs of paſtt 
grieyances, and a ſecurity for the future ? Do you think 5 
the cauſe defperats, and will you declare that you think 
to the whole people of England? If this be your | 
meaning and opinion, you will act conſiſtently with it in 
chooſing Mr. Naſh..— . profeſs. to be unacquainted with 
his private character. But he has acted as a magiſtrate, 
Las a public man.— As ſuch I ſpeak of him.—I ſee hies 
name in a proteſt againſt one of your remonſtrances to 


3 


1 &- a 
. . A 


dieſtroy the freedom of popular elections in the city, by 
A x © hive a l, that he has diſtinguiſned himſelf, by {lighting 
2 


| ated as Alderman and Sheriff? He cannot alter his con 


to the King ?—Have they firmneſs enough to meet the 


„„ 
the erown.—He has done every thing in his power t 
publiſhin the poll upon a former occaſion; and I knoy 


thwarting all thoſe public meaſures which you have 
engaged in with the greateſt warmth, and hitferto thought 
moſt worthy of Ju approbation.— From his paſt con 
duct, what concluſion will you draw, but that he will 
act the ſame part as Lord Mayor which he has invariably 


duct without confeſſing that he never acted upon prindW** 
- ciple'of any kind.—I ſhould be to injure the ch 
racter of a man, who perhaps may be honeſt in his it 
tention, by ſuppoſing it poſhble that he can ever conc 
with you in any political meaſure or opinion. 
If, on the other hand, you mean to perſevere in thoſe 

© reſolutions: for the public , which, though not al- 
ways ſucceſsful, ate always honourable, your choice will 
naturally incline to thoſe men wo (whatever they be in 
other reſpeQs) are moſt. likely to co-operate with you in 
the great purpoſes which you are determined not to re- 
linquiſh :—The queſtion is not of what metal your inſtru- 
ments are made; but whether they are adapted to the 
ec work you have in hand?“ The honours of the city, in 
theſe times, are improperly, becauſe excluſively, called a 
reward. You mean not merely to pay, but to employ.— 
Are Mr. Croſby and Mr. e feen to execute the 
extraordinary as well as the ordinary duties of Lord 
Mayor? — Will they grant you common-halls when it 
Hall be er d ill they go up with remonſtrances 


fury of a venal-Houſe of Commons ?—Have they forti- 

* tude enough not to ſhrink at impriſonment ?—Haye they 
| ſpirit enough to hazard their lives and fortunes in a con- 
teſt, if it ſhould be neceſſary, with a proſtituted legiſla- WW 
ture?—If theſe queſtions can fairly be anſwered in the Wl. 
affirmative, — choice is made. Forgive this paſſionate 
language. am unable to correct it. The ſubject comes 
home to us all. —It is the language of my heart. 
ee ee weer e Juvnids 
teren 
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No man Wee more ſincerely than I do, the 
nbappy differences which have ariſen among the friends 
the people, and divided them from each other. The 
uſe undoubtedly ſuffers as well by the diminution of 
hat ſtrength which union carries along with it, as by the 
parate loſs of perſonal reputation which every man ſuf- 
uns when his character and conduct are frequentl) held 
btth in odious or contemptible colours. 1 hel dif- 
rences. are only advantageous to the common enemy of 
de country. The hearty friends. of the cauſe are pro- 
ped and diſguſted.— The lukewarm advocate avails 
inſelf of any pretence to relapſe into that indolent in- 
Werence "abou every thing that ought to intereſt an 
beliſhman, ſo unjuitly dignified with the title of mode- 
don. The falſe, inſidious ' partiſan, who. creates or 
ments the diſorder, —— the fruit of his . in- 
bſtry ripen beyond his hopes, and rejoices. in the 
fs of e only delicious to Nick” an a dean pj 
ds own.—lt is time for thoſe who really mean the Cauſe 
ad the People, who have no view to private anne 
id who have virtue enough to prefer the general 
i the community to the 'gratification of perſonal ammo- 
lies—it is time for ſuch men to interpoſe. Let us try 
tether theſe fatal diſſentions may not yet be reconciled; 
u if that be impraCticable, let us guard at leaſt againſt 


\ " 


* 


18 de worſt effects of diviſion; and endeavour to perſuade 
ri. NPeſe furious partifans, if they will not conſent to dra 
bey wgether, to be ſeparately uſeful to that cauſe . In 

on. pretend to be attached to. Henour and hone er ä 
fla. t be renquneed, although a thouſand mades of right 
the g were to occupy the degrees of morality be- 


been Zeno and Epicurus. The fundamental principles 

i Chriſtianity may in be preſerved, 'th every zeal- 

8 dus ſectary only to his own excluſive rine, .and- 

ws. dus eccleffaſtics make it part of their religion $0'perſe- - 
one andthers The civit conſtitution too that le- 


an EG creed. — 3 
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5 Chatham, ſhould diſagree 1 in the ceremonies of their nc 

tical worſhip, and even in the int OT of twentz 
| texts. in Magna Charta.—l ſpeak to 
the people.—Let us employ theſe men in whatever d 


ferent inclinations will permit. They cannot ſerve ut 
without effentially ſerving themſelves. 


baſeſt of mankind, yet ſeemed to expect from him ſuck 
inſtances of fone and ſelf-denial as would do honouf i 


zs obſtinate, intrepid, and fertile in expedients. That he 
has no poſſible reſource, but in the public favour, is, it 


wiſh. chat every. man who. pretended to popularity were n 
in che ſame: predicament. . wiſh that. a Fe Ste! 


de miſled; by e I think he cannot be 
guilty of à deſiberate treacher 

of his country conſtitutes the ſhield Hick defends hin; 

againſt a thoufand daggers, Deſertion 9 diſarm him 


* than the ſound been, 07 mas who pe 
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3 ain be ſupported, thou h Wilkes, and 

orne, and ownſend, and Sawbridge, ſhould obſtinate 
kate to communicate; and even 7 the fathers of thy 
"Cc 


urch, if Savile, Richmond, Camden, args” 7 and 


people as one c 


nts their various Niles are beſt ſuited to, and ai 
much to the advantage of the common cauſe as their dif 


If Mr. :Taſh be elected, he will hardly venture, x 
ſo recent a mark of the el eſteem of his fellow 


citizens, to declare himſelf immediately a courtier. Their: 
ſpirit and activity of the Sheriffs, will, I hope, be fuſh 
cient. to counteract any ſiniſter intentions of the Lon 
bars 4 lg In collifon with their virtue, perhaps he op 
e. 


It is not * TRY to exact from Mr. Wilkes the vir 
tues of a Stoic.- They were inconſiſtent with themſelves 
who, almoſt at the ſame moment, repreſented him as the 


to an apoſtle. It is not, however, flattery to ſay, that he 


— —.— à conſiderable recommendation of him. 
James's were ee ſo eaſy. and open a8 patriots have found 
it. To Mr. Wilkes there is no acceſs. However he maj 
public. The favou 


I can more readily. admire the liberal Ipirit and int 0. 
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u chis country. Yet, though I hope the Engliſh conſti- 
tution will for ever 882 ak monarchical form, 
| would have the manners of the people purely and ſtridF“ Ret 
y republican.” I do not mean the licentious ſpirit of anar- 
hy and riot. I mean a general attachment to the com- 
mon weal, diſtinct from any partial attachment to perſons A 
or families; an implicit. ſubmiſſion to the laws only, and 1 
m affection to the magiſtrate, proportioned to the inte 
gity and wiſdom with which he diſtributes Juſtice to his 
people, and adminiſters their affairs. The preſent habit 
of our political body appears to me the very reverſe of 
what it ought to be. The form of the conſtitution” leans 
anther more than enough to the popular branch; while, 
n effect, the manners of the people (of thoſe at leaſt wo 
ve likely to take a lead in the country) incline too gene- 
ally to a ans pos he crown. The real friends 
of arbitrary: power combine the facts, and are not incon- 
ſtent with — principles when they Kr Tay 41 | 
he unwarrantable privileges aſſumed by the Houſe of 
Commons. In theſe. circumſtances, it were much to be 
&lired, that we had many ſuch men as Mr. Sawbridge 
b-repreſent us in parliament. - Þ ſpeak from common re- 
yort and opinion only, when I impute to him a ſpeeula- 
ive predilection in favour of a republic. In the perſon- 
conduct and manners of the man, I cannot be miſta- 
len. He has ſhown himſelf poſſeſſed of that repub lian 
umneſs which te times require, and by which an Eng- 
ih gentleman: may be as uſefully and as hondurably di- 
unguiſhed as any citizen of aneient Rome, of Athe 
r. Townſend complains; that the public gratitude has 
maß et been anſwerable to his deſerts. It is not difficult to 1 
t Vice tlie artifices which have ſuggeſted to him a language 
= unworthy: of his underſtanding. A great mah oom 
nands the affectiong of the people. A prudent man does 
dt complain when he has loſt them. Tet they ate fur 
om being loſt to Mr. tage He has treated out 
ion a little too cavalietly:. A young man is apt to 
ly too confidently apen Nag Me be 5 


— 


| he found her at firſt tos eaſy a cn | 
WO fincy the: wilt be ready to receive him w 5 
2 | AND ? | \ DE. 
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3 7 as I have too much refpedk fort the abilities of Mr. Horne, 
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5 ' thinks proper to renew his addreſſes. With all his youth, 
F bis ſpirit, and his appearance, it wang. be indecent in the 
dy to ſolicit his return. 


to flatter myſelf that theſe gentlemen will ever be cordial. f 
ly reunited. It is not, however, unreaſonable to expect Ws 
that each of them ſhould act his ſeparate port: with ho- 
nour and integrity to the public. As for the differences 
of opinion upon ſpeculative queſtions, if we wait until 
they are reconciled, the action of human affairs muſt he 
- ſuſpended for ever. But neither are we to look for per 
fection in any one man, nor for agreement, among — 
When Lord Chatham affirms, that the authority of . 
Britiſh legiſlature is not ſupreme over tho colonies in the 
ſame ſenſe in which it is ſupreme over Great Britain 
When Lord Camden ſup e a ns (which the WM, 
EKing is to Judge of), and, founded upon that apo}, 
attributes to the crown a legal power (not given by the n, 
act itſelf) to ſuſpend the operation of an act of the e 4 
< lature.—IAiften to them both with diffidence and reſpect, 
but without the ſmalleſt, degree of conviction or ailent. 7 
Jet, I doubt not, they delivered their real, ſentiments; n. 
nor ought they to be haſtily condemned. I too have a I» 
claim to the egndid interpretation of my country, when 1 
acknowledge an involuntary, compulſive aſſent to one ig 
very unpopular opinion. I lament the unhap er. Sons vr 
ty, whenever it ariſes, of providing for the ſa 
ſtate, by a temporary, invaſion - of the perſonal li berty * fa 
dhe ſubjech, Would to God it were practicable to recon⸗ Y 
cile thoſe a . objects, in eve . ſituation ore 
public affairs |— I regard the legal liberty of the meaneſt ich 
man in Britain as much. as my own, and would defend 1 
With che ſame zeal. I know. we mult ſtand or. fall; toge 
ther. But I can never doubt, that the community has alli. 
light to command, as well as to purchaſe, the ſervice off ur 
itz members. I ſee that right founded originally upon det 
. ok which ſuperſedes all argument. I ſce it eſta; 
* uſage im memorial, and admitted by more than ge 
0 = Tent Le Agrees. 5 & 1 there is 1e is 
remedy, in. the nature gs, for the grievance com Mr 
=p -fos, if there were, it muſt. SS ſince hav; 
"= reſſed. Though n. e han kn 
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eſented themſelves highly : favdurable to public liberty, f 
5 ſucceſsful attempt has ever been made for the relief 


of the ſubje& in this article. Yet it has been felt and 8 i G 37 
omplained of ever ſince England had a navy. The con- 


tions which conſtitute this right muſt be taken together. 
Separately they have little weight It is not fair to argue, 
hom any abuſe. in the execution, to the legality of the 
wer; much leſs is a concluſion to be drawn from the 
myy to the land ſervice. A ſeaman can never be em- 
loyed but againſt the enemies of his country. - The only 
aſe in which the King can have a. right to arm his ſub- _ 
eets in general, is that of a foreign force being actually 


unded upon our coaſt. Whenever that caſe happens, no 4 


rue Engliſhman will inquire whether the King's right to 


wompel him to defend his country, be the cuſtom of Eng- 8 


und, or a grant of the legiſlature. With regard to the 
neſs for ſeamen, it does not follow that the ſymptoms 
may not be ſoftened, although the diſtemper cannot be 
ured, -* Let - bounties be increaſed as far as the public 
jurſe can ſupport them. Still they have a limit; and 
when every reaſonable expence is incurred, it will be 
ound, in fact, that the ſpur of the preſs is wanted to give 
eration the our. POE 
Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about the ſtrict 
icht of preſſing, until I heard that Lord Mansfield had 
pplauded Lord Chatham for delivering ſomething like 
bis doctrine in the Houſe of Lords. That conſideration 


laggered me not a little. But, upon reflection, his con- 


duct accounts naturally for itſelf. He knew the doctrine 
das unpopular, and was eager to fix it upon the man 
rho 15 the firſt object of his fear and deteſtation. The 


ulent deſign. In council, he generally affects to take 
moderate part. Beſides his natural timidity, it makes 
rt of his politieal plan, never to be known to fecom- 
dend violent meaſures. When the guards are called 
arth to murder their fellow - ſubjects, it is not by the 
Menſible advice of Lord Mansfield. That od eus office; 
is prudence tells him, is better left to ſuch men as Gow- 
7 and. Weymouth, as Barrington and Grafton. Lord 


| Hiſborough-.wiſely . confires- his firmneſs to he diſtant 


Americans... The deſigns of Mansſte d are more fuftl:, 
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pnning Scotchman, never ſpeaks truth without a frau- 
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more effectual, and ſecure. Who attacks the liberty of 

 _ the preſs ?—Lord Mansfield. Who invades the conſtitu- 

tional power of juries?—Lord Mansfield. What judge 

|  _ eyer'challenged a 2 but Lord Mansfield 7 Who 
v 


Was that judge, who, to fave the King's brother, affirmed 
that a man of the firſt rank and quality, who. obtains a 
verdict in a ſuit for criminal converſation, is entitled to 
no greater damages than the - meaneſt mechanic? Lord 
Mansfield. Who is it makes commiſſioners of the great 
ſeal ?—Lord Mansfield. — Who is it forms a decree for 
thoſe commiſſioners, deciding againſt Lord Chatham, and 
afterwards (finding himſelf oppoſed by the judges) de- 
clares in parliament, that he never had a doubt that the 
law was in direct oppoſition to that decree ? Lord Manſ- 
field. —Who is he that has made it the ſtudy and prac- 
tice of his life to undermine and alter the whole ſyſtem 
af juriſprudence in the Court of King's Bench ?—Lord 
Mansfield. There never exiſted a man but himſelf, who 
anſwered exactly to ſo complicated a deſcription. Com- 
© pared to theſe enormities, bis original attachment to the 
Pretender (to whom his deareſt brother was confidential 
ſecretary) is a virtue of the firſt magnitude. But the hour 
- of impeachment will come, and neither he nor Grafton 
 thall eſcape me. Now let them make common cauſe 
againſt England and the Houſe of Hanover. A Stuart 
and a. Murray ſhould ſympathiſe with each other. 

When L refer to ſignal inſtances of unpopular opinions 
delivered and maintained by men who may well be ſup- 
poſed to have no view but the public good, I do not mean 
to renew the diſcuſſion of ſuch opinions. T' ſhould be ſor- 
ry to-revive the dormant queſtions of Stamp-act, Corn- 
bill, or Preſs-warrant. I mean only to illuſtrate one uſe- 
ful propoſition, which it is the intention of this paper to 
- Inculcate ;—* That we ſhould not generally. reject the 
- « friendſhip or ſervices of any man becauſe he differs 
cc from us in a particular opinion.“ This will not ap- 

ear a ſuperfluous caution, if we obſerve the ordin 
conduct of mankind. In public affairs there is the leall 
Chance of a perfect concurrence of ſentiment or inelina - 
tion. Let every man is able to contribute ante 
the common ſtock; and no man's contribution ſhould be 
-  rejeted. If individuals have no virtues, their vices ma 
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ebe of uſe to us. I care not with what principle the new- 
L. born patriot is animated, if the meafures he ſupports are 
— to the community. The nation is intereſted in 
his conduct. His motives are his own. The properties | 
4 We 2 patriot are periſhable in the individual; but there is 
quick ſucceſſion of ſubjects, and the breed is worth pre= 
o WW rving- The. ſpirit of the Americans may be an uſeful I 
4 Wcxample to us. Our dogs and horſes are only English 
at pon Englith ground; but patriotiſm, it ſeems, may be 
or improved by tranſplanting. I will not reject a bill which 
d ends to confine parliamentary privilege within reaſonable 
». WT bounds, though it ſhould be ſtolen from the houſe of Ca- 
ie WH rendiſh; and introduced by Mr. Onſlow. The features of 
. de infant are a proof of the deſcent, and. vindicate the. 
« Wooble birth from the baſeneſs of the adoption. I willing- 
mh accept of a ſarcaſm from Colonel Barre, or a ſimile 
id tom Mr. Burke. Even the filent vote of Mr. Calcraft - - 
ho W's worth reckoning in a diviſion. - What though he riots 
n. Win the plunder of the army, and has only determined to 
he de a patriot when he could not be a ?—Let us profit 
:al y the aſſiſtance of ſuch men while they are with us, and 
ur MW place them, if it be poſſible, in che poſt of danger; to pre- 
on ent deſertion. The wary Wedderburne, the pompous. 
iſe WM uffolk, never threw away the ſcabbard, nor ever went 
art won 2 fortorn hope. They always treated the King's ſer- 
nnts as men with hem, lome time or other, they might 

ns Mi joſlibly be in friendſhip. When a man who ſtands forth 
p- or the public has gone that length from which there is 
an o practieable retreat, —when he has given that kind of 
or- berſonal offence which a pious monarch never pardons, | 

-n- When begin to think him in earneſt, and that he never 
ſe⸗ vill have occaſion to ſolicit the forgiveneſs of his country. 
to but inſtances of a determination ſo entire and unreſerved 
tbe re rarely met with. Let us take mankind as they are. 
ers let us diſtribute the virtues and abilities of individuals 
xcording to the offices they affect; and, when they quit 
be ſervice, let us endeayour to ſupply their places with 
letter men than we haye loſt. In this country, there are 
Ways candidates enough for popular favour. The temple: 
af ſame is the ſhorteſt paſſage to riches and preferment. 
Above all things, let me g:1ard my countrymen againſt 
be meayneſs aud folly of accepting * a trifling or, mode - 
; | AY |; l 3, Sd, wt” 
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. compenſation for extraordinary and effential injuries 
Our enemies treat us as the cunning: trader does the un 
kkilful Indian. They magnify their generoſity, when the 
give us baubles of little proportionate value, for ivory and 
gold. The ſame Houſe of Commons, who robbed the 
3 . conſtituent body of their right of free election; who pre 
F  - ſumed to make a law, under pretence of declaring it; who 
paid our good King's debts, without once inquiring hoy 
: they were incurred; who gave thanks for repeated mur 
ders committed at home, and. for national infamy incur 
{* - red abroad; who fcreened Mansfield ; who impriſoned the 
- magiſtrates of the metropolis. for aſſerting the ſubjeQ's 
right to the protection of the laws; who eraſed a judixial 
record, and ordered all proceedings in a criminal ſuit tc 
de ſuſpended — This very Houſe of Commons have pra 
Cioufly conſented, that their own members may be com 
pelled to pay their debts, and that conteſted elections i 
Jor the future be determined with ſome decent regard tc 
the merits of the caſe. The event of the ſuit is of no con 
ſequence to the crown. While parliaments are ſeptennial 
tſtutke purchaſe of the r are or of the petition 
mamakes but the difference of a day Conceſſions, ſuch a; 
Lk”. theſe, are of little moment to the ſum of things; unleſs it 
de to prove that the worſt of men are ſenſible of the inji 
ries they have done us, and perhaps to demonſtrate to ut 
the imminent danger of our ſituation. In the ſnipwreck 
of the ſtate, trifles float and are preſerved; while. ever) 
thing ſolid and valuable ſinks to 1 bottom, and is lolt 


for ever. 2748 9 Sh 
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* fully miſrepreſenting any man's opinion, and that his in 
* cCilination leads him to treat Lord Camden with particulat 
EF.  _ Junius; as far as it goes, "correſponds with that ſtated by 
pour correſpondent Scævola, who ſeems to make a diſtine 
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75 "Fan FER WEN that Junius is incapable of wil 

c candour and reſpect. The doctrine attributed to him by 
; hf 
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ies WM tion- without a difference. Lord Camden, it is agreed, did 
un- certainly maintain, that, in the receſs bf parliament, tjae 
King by which we all mean the King in council, or the 
executive power) might ſuſpend the operation of an act of 
the legiſlature 3 and he founded his doctrine upon 2 ſup- 
poſed neceſſity, of which the King, in the firſt inſtance, 
muſt be judge. The Lords and Commons cannot be 
judges of it in the firſt inſtance, for they do not exiſt. 
Thus fr umus ; ĩðᷣ ß 
But, ſays Scævola, Lord Camden made parliament, 
and -rfot- the King, judges of the neceſſity.— That parlia- 
ment may review the acts of miniſters, is unqueſtionable; 
but there is a wide difference between ſaying that the 
crown has a legal power, and that | miniſters may act at 
their peril. When we ſay that an act is illegal, we mean 
that it is forbidden by a joint reſolution of the three © 
eſtates. How a ſubſequent reſolution of two of thoſe 
branches can make it legal ab initio, will require explana- 
tion. If it could, the conſequence would be truly dread- 
ful, eſpecially in theſe times. There is no act of arbi- 
trary power which the King might not attribute to neceſ- 
ſity, and for which he would not be ſecure of obtaining the E 
approbation of his proſtituted Lords and Commons. If 
Lord Camden admits that the ſubſequent ſanction of par- 
liament was neceſſary to make the proclamation legal, 
why did he ſo obſtinately oppoſe the bill which was ſoon 
after brought in for indemnifying all thoſe perſons who 
had ated: under it If that bill had not been paſſed, I 
am ready to maintain, in direct contradiction to Loa 
Camden's doctrine (taken as Scævola ſtates it), that a liti- 
gious exporter of corn, who had ſuffered in his property 
in conſequence of the proclamation, might have laid his 
action againſt the cuſtomhouſe officers, and would infal- 
libly have recovered damages. No jury could refuſe them; 
and if I, who am by no means litigious, had been ſo in- 
jured, I would aſſuredly have inſtituted- a ſuit in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, on purpoſe to try the queſtion of right. I 
would have done it upon a principle of defiance of the 
pretended power of either or both houſes to make decla- 
rations inconſiſtent with law; and I have no doubt that, 
with an act of parliament on my ſide, I ſhould have been 
too ſtrong for aw all This is the way in which an 
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Foglickman ſhould {x nk and act; yy not ſuffer dan- 
mk precedents to 6 eſtabliſhed, becauſe. the circum- 
ances are favourable or palliating. 
With eee. to Lord Camden, the truth i is, that he i in⸗ 
advertently overſhot himſelf, as appears plainly by that 
| mes mention of a tyranny of forty days, which I 
my ſelf heard. Inſtead of aſſerting that the proclamation 
Was legal, he ſhould have ſaid, My Lords, I know the 


1 N proclamation was ille gal; but 1 adviſed it becauſe. it 


was indiſpenſa 2 to ſave the kingdom from 
„ ſamine; and I ſubmit myfelf to the ane and merey 
« of my country.” - 

Such language as this would kink been manly, rational, 


IS and conſiſtent; - not unfit for A 1 and every way 


A OO” 


Pune J UNIUS. 


2 8. If Scavola mould think ptoper to write a ain upon 
this ſubject, I beg of him to give me a direct anſwer, 
that is, a plain affirmative or negative, to the follow 
queſtions:—In the interval between the publiſhing Tack 
| a proclamation (or order of council) as that in queſtion, 

and its receiving the fanQion of the two Houſes, of 

hat nature is it ? —is it legal or illegal J or is it neither 
one nor the other ?—I mean to be candid, and will point 
out to him the conſequence of his anfwer either way, 

If it be legal, it wants no farther ſanction; if it be il- 
legal, the fubject is not bound to obey it; conſequently 
it is a uſeleſs nugatory act, even as to its declared pur- 


1 | poſe. Before the meeting of parliament, the whole miſ- 


Chief, which! it means to ene wm have been com- 
pleted; ©; Os 
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Taz * * oy your letter | in Ae of Lord 
Mansfield, is alapted to the character you defend. But 
Lord Mansfield is a man form, and ſeldom in his be- 
haviour tranſgreſſes the rules of decorum. 1 ſhall imitate 
- 0 5 N a 4 | 
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n- lis Lordſhip's good manners, and leave you in full pofſe[- - 
n- fon! of his principles. I will not call you har, jeſuit, or 
alain; but with all the politeneſs -1maginable, perhaps 1 
N- ma prove 7 4 | A * 


at ike other fair pleaders in Lord: Mansfield's ſchool f 
I Whiſtice, you anfwer Junius by miſquoting his words, 
nnd miſtating his propoſitions. If I am candid enough to 
ne admit that this is the very logic taught at St. Omer's, you 
it Will readily: allow that it is the conſtant practice in the _ 
m court of King's 'Bench.—Junius does not ſay, that he 
ty terer had a doubt about the ſtrict right of preſling, < till 1 
* he knew Lord Mansfield was of the ſame opinion.” — 
1, His words are, © Until he heard that Lord Mansfield had 
“ applauded Lord Chatham for maintaining that doc- 
(nine in che Houſe of Lords.” It was not the accidental 
s. concurrence of Lord Mansfield's opinion, but the ſuſpici- 
ous applauſe given by a cumming cotchman to the man | 
n be detelts, that raiſed and juſtified a doubt in the mind 3 
r, I hanius. The queſtion is not, Whether Lord Mansfield 
g de a mam of learning and abilities (which Junius has 4 
5 never diſputed); but, Whether or no he abuſes and mi- 
„ pphies his talen? 8 
f Junius did not fay that Lord Mansfield had adviſed the 
x I calling out the guards. On the contrary, his plain mean- 
ing is, that he left that odious office to men leſs cunning. 
han himſelf. —Whether Lord Manefield's doEtrine con- 
(- Wl cerning libels be or be not an attack upon the liberty of 
de preſs, is a queſtion which the public in general are 
- WW ery well able to determine. I ſhall-not enter into it at 
- WW preſent. Nor do I think it neceſſary to- ſay much to a 
nan, who had the daring confidence to ſay to a jury, 
* Gentlemen, you are to bring in a verdict guilty or not 
„ © guilty ;+but whether the defendant be guilty or inno- 
| © cent, is not matter for your confideration?? Clothe it 
in what Janguage' ou Will, this is the ſum total of Lord 
COTE rine, © If not, let Zeno ſhow us the dif-. 
But it ſeems, & the liberty of the preſs may be'abuſed,, 
wand the abuſe of a valuable privilege is the eertain means 
40 loſe it.“ The Reſt 1 admit :—but let the abuſe be 
ſubmitted to a jury ; "a ſufficient, and indeed the only le- 
rat and ou titũtionlal check upon the rn of the preſs. 
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SE The ſecond 1 flatly FEE In dire PERS TE to Lord 
Mi Mansfield, L affirm, I that: the abuſe. of A; valuable privi- 
1 "Þ lege is not the certain means to loſe it.” If it were, the 
= ith nation would have few privileges left; for where 
3 1 privilege that has not, at one time or other, been 
1 "Wakes" by individuals. But it is falſe in reaſon and equity, 
E that particular abuſes ſhould produce à general forfeiture, 
| - Shall the community be deprived of the protection of the 
laws, becauſe there. are 2 and murderers 7 Shall 
the community be puniſhed, becauſe individuals have of. 
fended ? Lord Mansfield figs ſo, conſiſtently enough with 
Bis principles; but I wonder to find him ſo explicit. Yet, 
for one conceſſion, however extorted, I confeſs myſelf 
| = obliged to him: — The liberty of the preſs is, after all, a va- 
1 Tuable privilege, - I agree with him moſt heartily, and will 
=. defend it againſt him. . | 
F © You aſk me, What juryman Was challenged by Lord 
| Mansfield? I tell you his name is Benſon. 9 hy 
name Was called, Lord Mansfeld ordered . a= IL 
bim by. As for his reaſons, you may aſk himſelf, for d 
 affignied none; but I can tell you what all men zought 
Skit. This Benſon had. been refractory upon a former 
. Jury, and Would not accept of the law as, delivered by 
| 2h Mansfield ; but had The” impudence to iff 1d to il 0 
think for himfelf.—But Jou, it Tem, horelt Ze now WM \ 
0 

| 


nothing of the matter. Tou never read 1 $ « loier to 
your patron; Lou never heard of the intended inſtruc- 
iions from the city to impeach. Lord Mansfield; You ne- 
ver heard by what dexterity of Mr. Paterſon that 5 meafure Wl 
1 785 . How wonderfully N Tome people a are in- 
formed Wan r K 
1 Junius did never affirm, that the'c crime 5 ſed juging the 
ile of a mechanic or peer, is not the ſame, ta en in a | 
moral or religious view. What he affirmed, in contradic- . 
tion to the levelling Principle o de adopted. by Lord 
Mansfield, was,“ that the damay es de. propoxtion-: 
ed to the rank and fortune of the parties * and for this 
plains reaſon (admitted by every. other judge that YG: fat 
A pbaN, becguſe, hs at 15-2 59h mpenſation. or 
| polls "ONE man, i none $0 ee. The e 8 
1 Ati 2 pe t to Co ween \ the Jar lan. in. 
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you can once eſtabliſh the propoſition, that the: injured- 


party is not entitled to receive large. damages, it follows. 


pelled to pay them, conſequently the King's brother is ef- 
ſectually ſcreened by Lord Mansfield's doctrine. Your 

reference to Nathan and David come naturally in aid of 
your patron's profeſſed ſyſtem of juriſprudence. - He is 
fond of introducing. into the Court of. King's Bench any, 
law that contradicts or excludes the common law of Eng- 


and; whether it be canon, civil, jus gentium, or Levitical. 


But, Sir, the Bible is the code of our religious faith, not 
of our municipal juriſprudence; and though it was the 
pleaſure. of God to inflict a particular puniſhment upon 
David's crime (taken as a breach of the divine commands), 
and to ſend his prophet to denounce it, an Engliſh jury 
have nothing to do either with David or the prophet... 
They. conſider the crime only as it is a breach of order, 
an injury to an individgal, and an offence to ſociety ; and 
they judge of it by certain poſitive rules of law, or by the 


praftice of their . anceſtors, Upon the whole, the mann 


« after God's own. heart”. is much indebted to you for 
comparing him to the Duke of Cumberland. That his 
Royal Highneſs may be the man after Lord Mansfield's 
own heart, ſeems much more probable; and you, I think, 


* 


Mr. Zeno, might ſucceed tolerably well in the character 


of Nathan. The evil deity, the prophet, and the royal 
ſinner, would be very proper company for one another. 

You. ſay Lord Mansfield did not make the commiſ- 
ſoners of the Great Seal, and that he only adviſed the 


* 


the diſtinction is hardly worth diſputing. 


o > - 
- * 


Vou ſay he did not deliver an opinion upon Lord Cha- 


tham's appeal. I affirm that he did, directly in favour 


King to appoint. I believe Junius meant no more; aud- 


of the appeal. This is a point of fact, to be determined - 


. « 


by evidence only. But you aſſign no reaſon for his 


N : - u 
| poſed: filence, nor for his deſiring a conference with 7 


judges the day before. Was not all Weſtminſter-hall 
convinced that he did it with a view to puzzle them with. 
lome perplexing queſtion, and in hopes of, bringing ſome 
of them over to him ? You ſay the commultoners “ Were 
very capable of framing a decree, for themſelves. By. | 
the fact, it only appears, that they 1 capable of ſram- 
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pretty plainly, that the party injuring ſhould not be com- 
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ing an illegal one; which, I apprehend, is not much to 
| the credit either of their learning or integritr. 
Me are both agreed, that Lord Mansfield has inceſſant- Wl tha 
ly laboured to introduce new modes of proceeding in the MW rea 
court where he prefides; but you attribute it to an honeſt | 


+ 


; zeal in behalf of innecence oppreſſed by quibble and chi- | 
cane. I fay, that he has introduced new law too, and Ml 
| remoret the land- marks eſtabliſhed. by former deci- 
|  fions, I fay, that his view is to change a court of com- 
mon law into a court of equity, and to bring every thin 
within the arbitrium of a prætorĩan court. The public muſt 
determine between us. But now for his merits. Fir, then, - 
the eſtabliſhmentof the judges intheir places for life(which | 
yon tell us was adviſed Mansfield), was a conceſ- 
ion merely to catch the-people. It bore the appearance of 
royal bounty, but had nothing real in it. The judges 
were already for life, excepting in the caſe of a A 
Four boaſted bill only provides, that it ſhall not be in the 
power of the King's ſucceffor to remove them. At the beſt, 
therefore, it is only a legacy, not a gift, on the part of 
IS by majeſty, fince for himſelf he gives up nothing. 


xt He did oppoſe Lord Camden and Lord North- 
ington upon the prochmation againſt the exportation of 
Corn, is moſt true, and with great ability. With his ta- 
lents, and taking the right fide of ſo clear a queſtion, it 
F was impoſlible to ſpeak ill. His motives are not ſo eaſily 
penetrated. They who: are acquainted with the ſtate of 
politics at that period, will judge of them ſomewhat dif- 
ferently from Leno . Of the popular bills, which you 
* , fay he ſupport& ur the Houſe of Lords, the moſt ma- 
F terial is unqueſtionably that of Mr. Grenville, for decid- 
ning conteſted elections. But L ſhould be goa to know: | 


4 — 


7 1 


upon what poſſible pretence' any number of the Upper 
. - Houſe could opal Thick a b . trad paſſed. the- 


Þ  HToufe of Commons 5-1 do not pretend to know what 
mare he had in promoting the other two bills; but I am 
ready to give him all the credit you defire. Still you will: 
mind, that a whole life of dekberate iniquity is ill atoned for, 
dp doing now and then a laudabie action upon a mixed 
| or doubtful principie.—If it be unworthy, of him, thus 
EEE 
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ö 283 8 
in God's chime Jer hint retire.” bes — 
health he once was arixlous for) is dead; 
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„chat unfortunate 9 9 a 1 4 

; Os. to receive Him 

: 3 LETTER LXII. Ta 
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| You do not treat 1 D folity You would not 
have condemned him ſo haſtily, if you had ever read Judge 
Fofter's argument upon the legality of preſſing ſeamen. 
A man who has not read that argument, is not qualified 
to ſpeak - accuratel Nen. the ſubject. In anſwer to 
ſtrong 3 and reaſoning, you uce nothing 
but a vague compariſon between two 8 which have 
little or no reſemblance to each other. ral warrants, 
it is true, had been often iſſued; but they — never been 
regularly queſtioned or refiſted until he cafe of ls. 
Wilkes. He brought them to trial; and the moment 
were tried, they were declared illegal. This is not the caſe 
of preſs-warrants. They have been complained of, que 
ſtioned, and reſiſted. in a thouſand inſtances ; but ſtill 
the legiſlature haye never interpofed, nor has there ever 
deen a formal deciſion againſt them in any of the ſuperior: 
courts. . On the contrary, they have been frequently re- 
cogniſed and admitted by parliament; and there are; 
dicial opinions given in their favour by judges of the 
character. Under the various cireumſtances ſtated by 
- I Junius, he has a right to conclude for himſelf, that there 
i vo remedy, If you have a good one to propoſe, you. 
may depend upon the aſſiſtance and applaule of Junius. 
The magiſtrate who guards the liberty of the individual, 
; deſerves to be eee But let im remember, that 
| Wit is alſo his duty to provide for, or at leaſt not to hazard, - 
the ſafety of the. community. If, in the caſe of a foreign 
ay and the expectation of an invaſion, you would ra- 
ther keep your feet in harbour, than man it by preſſing 
ſeamen. who refuſe the bounty, IL have done. 
a of — the army with wonderful caſe 
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1 and — 16: 4 " 08 man- held ſuch: b language, tie 
E. _ ſhould be apt to ſuſpect his ſincerity. - - 

As for keeping up à much greater number rof { ſeamen in in 
time of peace, it is not to be done. You will oppreſs the 0 
= "merchant, you; will diſtreſs trade, and deſtroy the nurſery M 
ol your ſeamen. He muſt be a miſerable ſtateſman, who 


voluntarily by the ſame act increaſes the public expence, he 
and leſſens the means on OE it. pe 

hy Ag: 0 LEE) TIRE B 8 8 PuzLo Joxzos, m 
. 1 
ee LETTER LI. fn eee MET 

4 8 FR ks | A el OR. 22. 21 le 
n 11 FRIEND * Janie Jefires 1 it may be obſerved, fu 
ut anſwer to A Barriſter at Law), | WP 


Imo, That the fact of Lord Mansfield's having vere to 
2 to be paſſed by (which poor Sw never heard 4 

is no formally admitted. e 
hen Mr. Benſon's name was called, Low Mansfield 0 
| ſerved to fluſh in the face (a fig al of guilt not un- 5 
| common with him), and cried out, . Paſs him by.” This! 1 
take to be ſomething more than a perempto N 0 

It is an unlawful command, without any ney tp ſhgned. 

| That the counſel did not reſiſt; 18 We; but this 1 ev la 

happen either from inadvertence, or a criminal complaiſ- WW * 
| _ ance to Lord Mansfield. You barriſters are too apt to be ® 
Civil to my Lord 22185 Juſtice, at the-expence: of Jour - 
cents. 9 20 
| 2e, Junius aid never This that Lord Mansfield had de- 


ſtroyed the liberty of the preſs. That his Lordſhip has 1 © 
©, labeured to deſtroy,— that his doQrine is an attack up- 
on the liberty of the preſs; that it is an invaſion of 
the right of juries,” are the propoſitions maintained by i © 
Junius. His opponents never anſwer him in point, for i 
then ever meet him fairly upon his own ground.” + 
2377, Lord Mansfield's policy, in endeavouring to FART 
his unconſtitutional doctrines behind an act of the legiſ- i © 


lature, is eaſily: underſtood. Let every Engliſhman Rand | 
ußon his guard z—the right of juries to 8 a general 
3 Yan, in all Cafes. W 1s 4 e No rw Soul 
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tion, . ſtands in no. W of 2 bill either craig ore 
N to confirm it. 5 
Wich ch regard to the Stöße enor Fir. it 1s 1 . — 
to pt a that the doctrine, attributed. 7 to Lord 
Mansfield, is admitted by Zeno ald realy defended. 
The barriſter has not the aſſurance to deny it flatly; but 
he evades the charge, and ſoftens the doctrine by ſuch 
poor contemptible quibbles as cannot impoſe upon-the 
meaneſt underſtanding, - 
> he quantity of bukneſs 3 an the Court of King's | 
roves nothing but the. 40 5 ſpirit of the people, 
1 5 rom the great increaſe ealth and commerce. 
Theſe, however, are now upon the, decline, and will ſoon 
leave nothing but law-ſuits behind them. When Junius af- 
| Ems chat MansBicld has laboured to alter the ſyſtemof juriſ- 
prudence in the court where his Lordſhip ds hats N x 
to thoſe who are able to look 2 little 50 than the yul- 
gar. Beſides, that they multitude are ſly deceived by 
the impoſing names of equity. . juſtice, it 
does not f Ae that a judge, who introduces in 4 by 
court new modes of proceeding, and new princi oye of law, 
intends, in every . inſtance, to decide unjuſtly. /Why. 
ſhould. he, where he has no intereſt ?-- We ſay that Lord 
Mansfield is a bad man, and a worſe judge; —hut we do not 


— 
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| — 2 us to the difficulty of provipg too much. This ar- 
tifice, , however, wall not avail him. The truth of the 
matter is plainly. this When Lord Mansfield has ſuc- 
ceeded 1 in nging a court of common law to a court of 
equity, he will pads it N s power to do injuſtice when- 
ever he thinks ky prope 1. This, though : a wicked e 
is neither abſurd nor. ungetaivable. 1 
Ste, The laſt paragraph relative to Lord Pad 
cannot 4. n. 7 Bae refers facts of too Fra 
2 nature to bea . and. partly is unintelligible... 
Upon one point, the cauſe is decided againſt Lord Cha- 
« tham-— pon another point, it is decided for him. 3 
Hoth the he =o the language are well ſuited to a barriſ-, 
| ter 177 ve ny gueſs at this honeſt ee 8 mean⸗ 


in That, © eh phereas the commi 
Ns. lay the que n ay int, of. view uu 
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ſay that he is a mere devil. Our adverſaries would fain IL 
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Nov 2. 177t. 
We the d6bred to take the feflowing declara- 
Goin, i in behalf of units, upon three material Nane om 
which His opinion Ras been miſtaken or x 
tro, Junivs'confiders che right of taxing the colonies, 
F by art of che Britiſh legiflature, as a ſpeculative right 
1 merely, never to be exerted, nor ever to be renounced. 
10 hig judgment ix appears gate, “That the general 
4 Hr yo which were emp i ed againft that- — 


« Sent dire cy to our whole legiſſative Nein and 

* part of it could not be yielded to ſuch arguments with- 
* out x virtuat furrender of all the reſt.” 

24, That, with regard to preſs-warrants, His argu- 
mene ſhould be take in his 'own words, and anſwered 
ſtrieny; that comparifons may ſometimes: illuſtrate, but 
1 nothing3—and chat, in this caſe, an appeal" to the 

vs is unfair and unniccefſary. unius feels and ar- 

.  Kiiowkedges theevil in the moſt expreſs" ternis, and Will 
_ ſow himſelf ready to coricur in any rational plan chat 

- ——_ provide for the liberty of the 8 without ha- 
. Zardiny tlie ſafety of the community. At the fame time, 
beer ets that tlie evil, ſuch as it is, be not exaggerated 
FE . ih reſented. In general, it is not unjult, chat, when' 

- the rich man contributes his wealth, the man ſhould 
| ſerve the ſtate in perſon ;—othetwiſe: the latter contri- 
butes noching to tlie defence of that law and conffitütion 
ftom whick he demands ſafety and ee But the 

. cuſhion does not lie between rich and The laws. 
d make no ſuch diſtincxions. ther i; is it true 
| 45 che poor man is torn from tlie care atid ſugport of a 

wife and * help eee Him! IRH The de ue. 

ffion is er the ſeaman'f;; in times of public 
Hall ſerve tlie agen or the fate, in kluat Nel. n 


— 1 2 5 the | exerciſe of which. 


„ | £Y 
lone, he can honeſtly ſupport himſelf and his family ?: - 
General arguments x omg the doctrine of neceſſity, and 
the dangerous uſe that may be made of it, are of no 
weight in this particular caſe. Neceſſity includes the idea 
of inevitable. Whenever it is ſo, it creates a law to 
which all 3 * _ . tive rights _ give 
way. In this e, . ae t ing's 

. was not eſt ben the 1 ag * 
„ have been as well or better done by parliament. If the 
- octrine maintained by Junius be conſined within this li- 
r mitation, it will go but very little way in ſupport of ar- 
bitrary power. That the King is to judge of the occa- 
„(on, is no objection, unleſs we are told how it can po- 
cy be otherwiſe. There are other inſtances, not les 
„ mmportant in the exerciſe, nor leſs dangerous in the abuſe, 
| Win which the conſtitution relies entirely upon the-King's 
4 
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judgment. The executive power proclaims war and peace, 
* nation by treaties, i general GENS, A 
and impoſes quarantines; not to mention a. multitude o 
prerogative writs, which, though liable to the greateſt 
abuſes, were never diſputed. ___ . 
3tio, It has been urged as a reproach to Junius, that he 
has not delivered an opinion upon the game laws, and 


= 
- 


much. greater reaſon to complain, that he is never affiſted_ 
by thots who we be 16 ut Kimi n that ee Ne. 
whole, labour of the ; preſs is thrown upon a ſingle hand. 
from which a diſcuſſion of every public queſtion what- 
ſoever is unreaſonably expected. He is not paid for his 
labour, and certainly has a right to chooſe his employ- 
ö ment. As to the game laws, he never ſerupled to de- 
elare his opinion, ee are a ſpecies of the foreſt 
alas; chat they are oppreſſive to the ſubject; and that 
be ſpirit of them is incompatible with legal liberty: 
That che penalties impoſed by theſe laws, bear no pro- F 
portion to the nature of the offence ;- that the mode of 7 
trial, and the degree and kind of evidence necellaty to ; 
convict, not only deprive. the ſubject of all the benefits. 
of a trial by jury, Tot are in themſelves too R 
and to the laſt degree arbitrary and oppreſſive: That, in 
particular, the late act to prevent dog-ſtealing, or killing 
game between ſun and ſun, are diſtinguiſhed by their abt? 
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ſurdity, extravagance, and--pernicious tendency.” If theſe il Pre 

terms are weak or ambiguous, in what language can Ju- 
nius expreſs himſelf ? lt is no excuſe for Lord Mansfield 
to ſay, that he happened to be abſent when theſe bills 
paſſed the Houſe of Lords. It was his duty to be preſent. 
Such bills could never have paſſed the Houſe of Com. 


mons without his knowledge. But we very well know by 
hat rule he regulates his attendance. When that order 
was made in the Houſe of Lords, in the caſe of Lord 
Pomfret, at which every Engliſhman ſhudders, my ho- 
- neſt Lord Mansfield found himſelf by mere accident, in 
}  __ the Court of bem. Bench: —Otherwiſe he would have 
| _ dont wonders in defence of law and property! The piti- 
t <{ulervaſion is adapted to the character. But Junius will 

never juſtify himſelf by the example of this had man, 
I he diſtinctien between doing wrong, and avoiding to do 
Right, belongs to Lord Mansfield. Junius diſclaims it. 
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„ / . REIT 21TY; Nov. 2. 177% f 

Ar the interceſſion of three of your country- 
W445 | 3 d n — 2 

men, you have bailed a man who, I-preſume, is alſo a 
Sc.cotchman, and whom the Lord Mayor of London had 
F”  _ Tefuſed to bail. I do not mean to enter into an examina- 
tion of the partial, ſiniſter motives of your conduct; but, 
7 confining myſelf ſtrictiy to the fact, I affirm that you 
have done that which by law. you. were not warranted to 
do. The thief was taken in the theft the ſtolen goods 
- -- were found upon him, and he de no defence. In theſe 
- _ Circumſtances (the truth of which you dare not deny, be- 
_ -eauſe'it is of public notoriety), it could not ſtand indif- 
_ ferent, whether he was guilty or not, much leſs could 
there be any preſumption of his innocence; and in theſe 
circumſtances, I affirm, in contradiction to YOU, Logrp 
| . . 'Cutty JusTice MAnsFIELD, that by the laws of England, 
© __ he was not bailable. If ever Mr. Eyre ſhould be brought 

ds tfial, we ſhall hear What you have to ſay for yourſelf ; 

aud 1 pledge myſelf, before God and 
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my country, in 
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125 chi Juſtice Mansfield ſome time before the 


ing of parliament, i in order that the Houſe of (7 wi 
may, if they think proper, make, it one article in We 
dec of the agg Lord | Chicf Juſtice. e 


. * 


ag vo W$ enden bur bur of. bern. log 15 | 


MY. LORD, 45: (i 6 TS) i v7 ye 0 Noy. 27. w777, 


Wut ig che reaſon,” my Lord. Rt when almoſt 

a, man jn the kingdom, without diſtinQion of principles 
party, A 0 in the” ridicylous defeat of Sir James 
Lose en good th back men unite in otie 08 80 


opinion 17 r Varoncn, and trlumph in his diſtreſs, 36 3 


the, event [without any reference 5. vice or virtue) Were 
intereſting to Human nature ; your Grace alone. ſhould | 


appear {6 miſerably depreſſed. arid afflicted ?' In ſuch uni- 
verſal jo oY I Poor, not Where "you will look for a com- 


plime! condolence, unleſs” you appeal to the tender, 


a forrows of Mt. Bradhaw. That cream · co- 
loured gen 15 tears, affecting as: they are, catry con- 

them. He neyer wee ps but, Uke an April 
ſhower, Witl a lambent ray of ſunfhine upon his coun- 
renance. From the Sg e honeſt men upon this jay- | 
ful occaſion, I do not mean d draw any concluſion to 
your Graces” They naturally rejoice when they-ſee à fig- 
nal inſtanceof . reliſted with ſucceſs Rep. treachery 
expoſed to the derilion of the world; —an infamous in- 
dragged to the 
nkind, I own 
ted td meet we Duke of Grafton. AND have 


ations Wit 


former defeated, and an impudent robber 
1 Sp ibbet. But, in the other claſs of ma 
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. houſe — 
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18 gard. for juſtice, nor any ſenſe of 3 ſeem ag 
hearth pleaſed with Sir Fee Lowther's well-deſerved 
| F nag as if he did not conſtitute an example againſt 


. _ .- themſelves. © The unhappy barone has: no friends, even 


Among thote who reſemble him. You, my Lord, are not 
reduced to ſo deplorable a ſtate of dereliftion. Every 
_ villain in the 7 om is your friend; and in compliment 
to ſuch amity, I think you ſhould ſuffer your diſmal couu- 
| temarice fo clear up. Beſides, my Lord, 1 am a little anxi- 
ous fot the cenſiſteney of your charadter. You violate 
pour own rules of decorum, when you do not inſult the, 
man whom you have betrayed. = 
Ihe divine . of 8 ow to 25 be. 
n its progreſs. Deliberate entails puniſhment 
or the traitor. There is no poſſibility of eſcaping it, 
even in the higheſt mY to which the conſent of ſociety 


can exalt the weste and worft of men. The forced, 


unnatural union of Luttrell. __ Middteſex was an omen 
f another unnatural union, by which indefeaſible infam 
Barca, If one of the 
n 145 honourable, the beſt > x princes, I 


as: 


L thank is happily rewarded fer it by the Tocher 
Tout Grice, it has been Pad, had p of in recom- 
mmendin Colonel Luttrell to the Kin it only 
the e Bradihaw who made himſel feta e for the 


aviour of his friend? An intimate connection 
4s — ſubſiſted between bim and the Worthy Lord 
Itnham. It aroſe from a, fortunate ſimilarity 1 65 princi- 

les, cemented by the conſtant mediation of their common 


friend Miſs Davis 2. 


Tet 1 confeſs I ſhould be fer hatches the opprobrious in- 
famy of. chis match ſhoyld ond the family. We 
ve now a * reaſon 8 05 ever to pray for the lon 
ife of the beſt of Princes, Aan the Welfare pt 5 1 pro 
ite —1 17 not mix any ominous with 


ers; but let parliament look to -Þ 5h kae. all ur 


ver ſucceed to the crown of England;—IF the hereditary 


© viftuesof the family deſerve a kingdom, Scotland will be 


a proper retreat for * pas 5 
next is 2 oft remarkable « inflonee of the goodneſs' 
: of Ne | juſt 1 aw of retaliation, has at laſt 


4 


overtaken my little ade tyrant of the north. 10 


nn ie 
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' 
ö 
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| wards or Irin virtue. 
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he fon-in-Jaw of your PAWS friend the Farl of Bute you . | 
meant to transfer the Duke of Portland's property; ane 
jou haſtened the 5 1 with an expedition unknown to 

that 


the Treaſury, e might haye 1 it i ome enough to give - 3g 
tecifive turn to the election for the county. The imme-" 
diate panes of. uence of Fo flagitious robbery was, that he 
loft the ele ou meant to enſure to him, and 
with ſuch Ggnal ON s of ſeorn, reproach, and in- , 
ſult (to, fay nothing the general exultation: of 9 3 
ties), as. (excepting By. of Kin W Colonel 1 
tell, and old Simon his f e 1 fell. — 
r . eee 
the very pro of hic ught gotten po 
e an expence which. would have paich the 
value of the land in many ot times over, The 
ſorms of villany, yon. 8 necefſary to its ſueceſs. 
Hereafter you will act with greater cireum and 
not drive ſo direQly to your; object. To ſnatch a grace 
beyond a ag reach * common n. is an ergeption, 
not a 

And now, my good Lord, does not your conſcious 
2 inform you, t that the juſtice of retribution: begins to 

erate, and that it may ſoon approach your perſon? 

o you think that Junius has renounced the Middleſex 
election ? ot chat the King's timber ſhall be reſuſed to the 
Royal Navy with i ity —or thatyou ſhall hear no: 
more of the ſale. of, . patent to Mr. Hine, which you (2 
endeavoured to ſcreen, by ſuddenly dropping your proſe- | 


cution of Samuel Vaughan, when the rule againſt him, 


was made abſolute ? I believe, indeed, there never was, 
ſuch an inſtance in all the hiſtory of negative impudence. 
But! it ſhall not ſave you.— The very ſunſhine you live 
in is a prelude our e "When * are ripe, 
you ſhall be al | 


* 4 


| bones. 


P. 8. 1 will convey to. 8 gracious maſter my 
cnt ngratulations. upon the glorious: fucceſs ot ; 
peerages — penſions, ſo N oy as the __ 
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I gave undertaken to prove, that when, at the 


ö | interceſſion of three of your countrymen, you. bailed John 


Eyre, you did that which by law you were not warranted 


to do; and that a felon, under the circumſtances of being 
taken in the fact, with the” ſtolen upon him, and 
making no defence, is not bailable 85 the 8 of Eng- 
| d advoeates have interpreted this charge 

into a denial that the Court of King's Bench, or the judges 
of that court during the vacation, have any greater autho- 


* 


| rity to bail for criminal offences than a juſtice of peace, 


mne 
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With the inſtance before me, I am ſuppoſed to queſtion 
your power of doing wrong, and te deny the exiſtence of 

à power at the ſamè moment that I arraign the illegal ex- 
erciſe of it. But the opinions of ſuch men, whether wil- 
ful in their malignity, or ſincere in their ignorance, are un- 
worthy of my notice. You, Lord Mansfield, did not un- 
derſtand me ſo; and, I promiſe you, your cauſe requires 
an abler defence.—-I'am now to make good my charge 
againſt you. However dull my argument, the ſubject of 
it is intereſting. I hall be bonoured with the attention of 
the public, and have a right to demand the attention of 
the legiſlature, + Sapported as I am by the whole body of 
the criminal law of England, I have no doubt of eſtabliſh: 
ing my charge. If, on your part,; you ſhould have no 
plain, ſubſtantial, defence, but ſhould endeavour to ſhelter 
yourſelf under the quirk and evaſion of a practiſing law. 
yer, or under the mere inſulting aſſertion of power with- 
out right 


of England. This letter, my Lord, is addreſſed, not fo 
much to you, as to the public. Learned as you are, and 


tisfy you, that you bave done that which by law you were 
_not- warranted to do. Your conſcience already tells you, 


ever defence you make contradicts your own internal con- 
1 2 * * 4 Wy | 4 | | | wY * + 9324 
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, the reputation you pretend to is gone for ever; 
| © -—you ſtand degraded from the reſpect and authority of 
your office, and are no longer de jure, Lord Chief Juſtice 


quick in apprehenſion, fe arguments are neceſſary to ſa- 


that you have ſinned againſt knowledge, and that What- 
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fiction. But other men are willing. enough to take the 
aw upon truſt. They rely upon your authority, becauſe 
they are too indolent fo ſearch for information; or, con- 
ceiving that there is ſome myſtery in the laws of their 
country. which lawyers only are qualified to explain, they 
diſtruſt their judgment, and voluntarily renounce the right 

of thinking for themſelves. With all the evidence of hif- © 
tory before them, from Treſilliah to Jefferies, from Jeffe- 
ries to Mansfield, they will not believe it poſſible that a 
learned judge can act in direct contradiction to.thoſe laws 
which he is ſuppoſed to have made the ſtudy of his life, 
and which he has ſworn to adminiſter faithfully. Super- 
ſition is certainly. not the charaCteriſtic of this age. Yet 
ſome men are bigotted in politics who are infidels in re- 
igion.—I do not deſpair of making them aſhamed of their 
/// OE I Be ET 
The charge I brought againſt you is expreſſed in terms 
guarded and well confidered. They do not deny the ſtrict. 
power of the judges of the Court of King's Bench to bail 

in caſes not bailable by a juſtice of peace, nor repleviſible 
by the. common writ, or ex efficio by the ſheriff. I well 
know the practice of the court, and by what legal rules it 
ought to be directed. But, far from meaning to ſoften or 
diminiſh the force of thoſe terms F have made. uſe of, I 
now. go beyond them, and affiumm 


- 


% 


1. That the ſuperior power of bailing for felony,,claim- 
ed by the Court of King's Bench, is founded upon ME Opt | 
nion of lawyers, and the practice of the court ;—that the - 
aNent of the legiſlature to this power is merely negative, 
and that it is not ſupported by-any poſitive proviſion in any 
ſtatute whatſoever. —lf it be, produce the ſtatute. 
II. Admitting that the judges of the Court of King's 
Bench are veſted: with a diſcretionary power to examine 
ind judge of circumſtances and allegations which a juſ- 
tice of peace is not permitted to conſider, I affirm that the 
judges, in the uſe and application of that diſcretionary 
power, are as ſtrictly bound by the ſpirit, intent, 585 
meaning, as the juſtice of peace js by the words, of the 
legiſlature. Favourable circumſtances, alleged before the 
judge, may juſtify a doubt whether the priſoner be guilt7 
or not; and, where the guilt is doubtful, a preſumption _ 
of innocence ſhould in general be admitted. But, hen 
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all- but- pnvicted felon whom the law intends, and who 
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any ſuch. probable circumſtances are alleged, they alter the 


ever be made to leſſen the force of that evidence. which 
the law annexes to a poſitive charge of felony, and parti. 
_ cularly' to the fact of being taken with the maner; I then 
Hay, that the Lord Chief Taltice of England has no more 


zs not arbitrary wit is. not capricious :—but, as that great 
1 (whoſe —_—_ with you reſpected half as much 
28 I do 


- © rected by the right line of the law, it is a crooked cord, 
ties, without warrants of precedents, are not to be al- 


court donfeſſedly arbitrary, If you will abide by the au-, | 
thoxity of this great man, you ſhall have all the advantage 
of his opinion, wherever it appears to favour you. Except- 
ing the plain expreſs meaning of the legiſlature, to which 


between us than Lord Coke. 


poſitively charged with felpniouſly ſtealing, and taken in- 
flagrante dilicto, with the ſtolen goods upon him, is not 


thing from a convict, but in the form of conviction; 
and (whatever. à corrupt, judge may do) will accept of 

3 3 the conſinement of his body within. four 
walls, Ik * | | 

you have often bailed for  muxders, rapes, and other 
manifeſt crimes. Without 8 the fact, I ſhall 

not admit that you: are to be, juſtified: 

ample. If chat were a protection to you, where is the 


„ ol _-- 


ſtate and condition of the priſoner, He is no longer that 


by law is not bailable at all. If no circumſtances whatſo- 
ever are alleged in his favour ;—if no allegation whatſo. 


re bail him than a juſtice of peace. . The diſcretion 
an Engliſh judge is not of mere will and pleaſure ;—it 


| truly ſays h, © Diſcretion, taken as it 92 4 to be, 
46 ig, diſcernere per legem quid fit juſlum. If it be not di 
ct and appeareth to be unlaw ful. —If diſcretion were ar- 
bitrary in che judge, he might introduce whatever novel- 
ties he thought proper. But, ſays Lord Coke, © Novel. I" 


&« lowed:; ſome certain rules are to be followed ;— Quic- 


* guid judicis authoritati ſubjicitur, novitati non ſubjicitur ch 


and this found doctrine is applied to the Star-chamber, a 


all private opinions muſt give way, I deſire no better judge 
III. T affirm, that, according to the obvious indiſputable 
meaning of the legiſlature, repeatedly, expreſſed, a. perſon 


ballable. The law conſiders him as. differing” in no- 


now. it has been alleged in your favour, that 


by your own ex- 
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„ that, as x judge; you might not now ſecurely com- 
nit? But neither ſhall I ſuffer myſelf to be drawn aſide 


om my preſent argument, nor you to profit by your own _- 
CF prove the meaning and intent of the legiſla - 


5 re, will require a minute and tedious deduction. To 
4 {Woveſtigate a queſtion of law, demands ſome labour and 
+ Witention : though very little genius or ſagacity. As 4 


practical profeſſion, the ſtudy of the law requires but a 
noderate portion of abilities, The £124, * a pleader is 
iſually upon a level with his integrity. The indiſcrimi- 
ate defence of right and wrong contracts the under- 
tanding, while it corrupts the heart. Subtlety is ſoon 
niftaken for wiſdom, and impunity for virtue. If-there 

de any inftances upon record, as ſome there are undoubt- 


2 . - . 

Fay, of genius and morality united in a lawyer, they are 
Ons. ; 1 ; 3 f . v 

T I muſt ſolicit the patience of my readers. This is no light 

1. utter; nor is it any more ſuſceptible of ornament, than 


1. Nie conduct of Lord Mansfield is capable of aggravation. 
. As the law of bail, in charges of felony, has been ex- 
„ally aſcertained by acts of the legiſlature, it is at preſent 
2 f little conſequence to nquire how it ſtood at common 
1 Faw before the ſtatute of Weſtminſter. And yetit is worth 
Ie reader's attention to obſerve, how nearly, in the ideas 
If our anceſtors, the circumſtance of being taken with the 
ch Iraner approached: to the conviction of the felon i. It 
fixed the authoritative ſtamp of veriſimilitude upon the 


8e accuſation z and, by the coramon law, when a thief was 
le taken with the maner (that is, with the thing ſtolen upon 


on him, in manu), he might, ſo detected fagrante delifio, be ; 
brought into court, - arraigned and , without in- 

dictment; as, by the Daniſh law, he might be taken 

and hanged upott the ſpot, without accuſation or trial“ 

t will ſoon appear that our ſtatute-law, in this 'behalf, 


13 . . * * 00 Ss 

odigh leſs ſummary in pqint of is directed by 
4 the ſame ſpirit. In one inſtance, the way orm is — 8 
a+ I In offences relating to the foreſt, if'a man was taken 


ich vert k, or veniſon, it vas declared to baequivalent'to 


1 dict ment. To enable the to judge for himſelf, il 
2 (hall tate, in due order, the ſtatutes relative to bail 
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Eating ſeveral offences not bailable, he allerts, Libere 
otMiny condition or limitation whatſoever o, “ All theſe are 


# clearly not admiſſible to bail.“ Yet, in a few lines 


unter, he ſays, „ it is agreed that the Court of King's 


re Bench may bail for any crime whatſoever, according 


to circumſtances of the caſe.” To his firſt pen 
4 cnn have added, by Sheriffs or Juſtices: 


imited by a conſideration of. circumſtances. I ſay this 
rithout the leaſt intended diſreſpect to the — au- 


hor. His work is of public utility, and ſhould not haſtily 
he condemned. 


« and others taken with the maner, by their long abiding 
in priſon, were delivered by charters, and favourable 
* inqueſts procured, to the great hinderance of the people, 
Il” two men of law ſhall be aſſigned, in every commiſſion 


WM" felons,” &c. eems by this act, that there was a 
conftant ſtruggle Dares the legiſlature and the officers 


maner to bail or mainpriſe, they evaded the law by keep- 
Ing the party in priſon a long time, and then n 
tim without due trial. _ + 


and impriſoned for · fuſ 
FW malice, and ſometime of a light ſuf] —— and ſo kept 

* in priſon without bail or april be it ordained, 
chat every juſtice of peace ſhall have authority, by his 
* diſcretion, to let ſuch. priſoners and perſons ſo nat wr 
to bail or mainpriſe.” — By this act it appears, that 
here had been | abuſes in matter of impriſonment, and 
at the legiſlature meant to provide for the immediate 
alargement of perſo 5 


on 
| Tbe f ſtatute of 3d Henry VII. in 1486, declares, that 
Third, perſons, ſuch as were not mainpernable, were 


4 
ropolitions contradict each other; with this dif- 
han; owever, that the firſt. is abſolute, the ſecond 


The ſtatute of 15th LT II. . 10. 13935 ſets 8 
forth, that Foraſmuch as thieves. notoriouſly detamed, 


of the peace, » roceed' to the deliverance of ſuch 


arreſted on bghe fulpicion of fe- 


e let to 8 or maikpriſe by jk of th the 


of juſtice. Not daring to admit felons taken with the 


The ſtatute of 1 Richard II in a 1483) ſets forth, that 5 
Foraſmuch as divers r have been daily arreſted 
icion of felony, 2 of 


* 1 


under colour + the. preceding - act of Richard the 
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u peace, whereby many murderers arid felons eſcape 
|  _« the king, &c. n that the juſtices of the 
& peace, or two of them atleaſt (whereof one to be of Wl mir 
* @ the quorum), have authority to let any ſuch priſoners Ml tha 
* or * mainpernable by the law, to bail or main. ¶ cul 
„ riſe.“ 4 3.2 20 82 5 | 2 


The ſtatute of iſt and 2d of Philip and Mary, in {WM Ot! 
3534, ſets forth, that, „ notwithſtanding the preceding ſup 
s ſtatute of Henry the Seventh, one juſtice of peace hath ¶ (ta 
_ «- oftentimes, by ſiniſter labour and means, ſet at large tra 
che greateſt and notableſt offenders, ſuch as be not re. be 

4 pleviſable by the laws of this realm; and yet, the ra- 
| _ « ther to hide their affections in that behalf, have ſigned WW un 
the cauſe of their apprehenſion to be but only for Wl to 
ce. ſuſpicion of felony, whereby the faid offenders have JW inc 
* eſcaped unpuniſhed, and do daily, to the high diſplea- Wh in: 
„ ſure of Almighty God, the great peril of the king and to 
4 queen's true ſubjects, and encouragement of all thieves I fa 
« and evil-doers; for reformation whereof be it en- da 

« ated, that no juſtices of peace ſhall let to bail or 

4 mainpriſe any ſuch perſons, which, for an offence by e 

ec them committed, be declared not to be repleviſed, or ¶ it 
4 bailed; or be forbidden to be repleviſed or bailed by MW ſp 
« the ſtatute of Weſtminſter the firſt ; and furthermore, MW p. 

„ that any r arreſted for manſlaughter, felony, m 

« being bailable by the law, ſhall not be let to bail or t 

_ .. ©. mainpriſe by any juſtices of peace, but in the form ff 
« therein after preſcribed.” —In the two preceding ſta- Þ: 
tutes, the words bailable, repleviſable, and mainpernable, t! 
are uſed ſynonymouſly v, or promiſcuouſly, to expreſs the i © 

»” ſame fingle intention of the legiſlature, viz. not to ac- se 
_ ___cept of any ſecurity but the body of the offender ; and f 
hen the latter ſtatute preſcribes the form in which per- 2! 

| ſons arreſted on ſuſpicion of felony (being bailable by the * 
1 law) may be let to bail, it evidently ſuppoſes, that there 
are ſome caſes not bailable by the law,—It may be 
thought, perhaps, that I attribute to the legiſlature an ap- 
pearance of inaccuracy in the uſe of terms, merely toi] 
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ſerve my p purpoſe. But in truth it would make 

more f for my argument, to 83 that the le-M * 

- _ - , gillature were conſtantly aware of the ſtrict legal diſtine- © 
Sion between. bail and replevy, and that they alway4Þ: * 
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neant to adhere to it %. For if it be true that replevy is 2 
by the ſheriffs, and bail by the higher courts at Weſt- 
minſter (which I think no lawyer will deny it follows, 


that when the legiſlature expreſsly ſays, that any parti- 
cular offence is by law not bailable, the mom” courts 
are comprehended in the prohibition, and bound by it. 
Otherwiſe, unleſs there was a poſitive exception of be 
ſuperior courts (which I affirm there never was in aa 
ſtatute relative to bail), the legiſlature would groſsly con- 
tradict themſelves, and the manifeſt intention of the law 
be evaded. It is an eſtabliſhed rule, that when the law - 
is ſpecial, and reaſon of it general, it is to be generally 
underſtood ; and though by cuſtom a latitude be allowed 
to the Court of King's Bench (to conſider circumſtances 
induCtive of a doubt, whether the priſoner be guilty or 
innocent), if this latitude be taken as an arbitrary power 
to bail, when no circumſtances whatſoever are alleged in 
favour of the priſoner, it is a power without right, and a 
daring violation of the whole Engliſh law of ball. 
The act of the 31ſt of Charles the Second (commonly 
called the Habeas Corpus act) play declares, that 
it is not meant to extend to treaſon or felony plainly®And 
ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant of commitment. The 
priſoner is therefore left to ſeek his habeas corpres at com- 
mon law; and ſo far was the legiſlature from ſuppoſin 
that perſons (committed for treaſon-or felony plainly and 
ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant of commitment) could 
be let to bail by a ſingle judge, or by the whole court, 
that this very act provides a remedy for ſuch perſons, in 
caſe they are not indicted in the courſe of the term or 
ſeſſions ſubſequent to their commitment. The lay nei- 
ther ſuffers them to be enlarged before trial, nor to be 
impriſoned after the time in which they ought regularly 
to be tried. In this caſe the law ſays, © It ſhall and maß 
4 be lawful to and for the judges of the Court of King's 
"4 2 and l 0 ere terminer, or general 
« gaol delivery, and are required, n mo- 
By 20 to el. made in open ag — laſt F me . 3 
ke © term, ſeſſion, or gaol delivery, either by the priſoner . 
le- © or any one in his Pehalf, to ſet at liberty the priſoner 
- upon bail; unleſs it appear to the judges and Juſtices, - 
upon oath made, that 3 for the king could 
» 4 2 74 6 * 1 | ne . 
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Y bons. —2. When the law ſays, It ſhall and may be lawful ; 
890 ball for felony under particular circumſtances, we 


not lawful to bail under thoſe circumſtances. The terms 


term or ſeſſions. | 


- "relative to bail in criminal caſes, it may be uſeful to the 


Conqueſt, all felonies were bailable, till murder was ex- 
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« not be produced the fame term, ſeſſions, or gaol-del ; 
46 very.“ Upon the whole of this article, 1 obſerye, 


1. That the proviſion made in the firſt part of it, would 2 
de in a great meaſure, uſeleſs and nugatory, if any ſingle c ; 
judge might have bailed the priſoner ex arbitrio during «c | 

vacation; or if the court might have bailed him im- . 
- mediately after the commencement of the term or ſeſ. 


muſt preſume, that before the paſſing of that act, it was 


uſed by the legiſtature are enacting, not declaratory.— 
3. Notwithſtanding the part bers Si been impriſoned 
duting the greateſt part of the vacation, and during the 
whole ſeſhon, the court are expreſsly forbidden to bail 
him from that ſeſſion to the next, if oath be made that 
the witneſſes ſor the king could not be produced that ſame 


Having faithfully ſtated the ſeverat acts of parliament 


reader to take a ſhort hiſtorical review of the law of bail, 


\ 


By the ancient common hw, before and ſince the 


cepted by ſtatute ; ſo that perſons might be admitted to 
bail, * conviction, almoſt in every caſe. The ſta- 
tute of Weſtminſter ſays, that before that time, it had 
not been determined which offences were repleviſable, 


„3 „ 28.2 ＋ 


and which were not, whether by the common writ de ho- 
mine replegiando, or ex officio by the ſheriff, It is very re- 


markable, that the abuſes ariſmg from this unlimited 
power of replevy, dreadful as they were, and deſtructire 
to the peace of fociety, were not corrected or taken no- 


. tice of by the legiſlature, until the Commons of the king- 


dom had obtained a ſhare in it by their repreſentatives ; 


but the Houſe of Commons had ſcarce begun to exiſt, 
hen theſe formidable abuſes were corrected by the ſta- 
ttlute of Weſtminſter, It is highly probable, that the miſ- 

chief had been { felt by the people, although no re- 
/ barons. © The iniquity of the times was ſo great”, as it 
s even forced the ſubjects to forego that, which was in 


ptovided for it by the Norman kings or 
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5 „ : 
account a great liberty, to ſtop the "courſe of 4 "NT, 
eli. « ing miſchief.” - The preamble to the ſtatutes, made 
re, by the fitſt- parliament of Edward the Firſt, e 
ud reaſon of calling it *, © becauſe the people had been 
gill © otherwiſe entreated than they ought to be, the peace 


"WM © leſs kept, the laws leſs uſed, and offenders leſs puniſh- - 
m-i «© ed, than they ought to be, by -reaſon 'whereof-whe 


> 


- £ people feared leſs to offend >” aid. the firſt attempt , 
u reform theſe various abuſes, 


was by contracting the power 


"Y of replevying felons. ty „ 
= For above two centuries following, it does not appear 
aus that any alteration-wis made in the law of bail, except” 
chat being taken with vert or veniſon was declared to be 

1 equivalent to indictment. The legiſlature adhered firm 

wy to the ſpirit of the ſtatute of Weſtminſter. The ſtatute 

in of 27th of Edward the Firſt, directs the juſtices of aſſize 
0 inquire and puniſh officers bailing ſuch as Were not bail- 


able. As for the judges of the ſuperior courts, it is pro- 
bable, that in thoſe days they thought themſelves bound 
3 obvious intent and meaning of the legiſlature, - 
hey conſidered not ſo much to what particular perſons 
the prohibition was addrefled, as what the thing was 
which the legiſlature meant to prohibit; well knowing, 
that in law quando aliquid probibetur, prohibetur et omne, per 
quod devenitur ad illul. When any thing is forbidden, . 
« all the means by which the ſame thing may be com- 
« paſſed or done, pov dome forbidden.” © 4:4" 
the, ſtatute of Richard the Third, the power of bail- 
ing way a little enlarged. + Every juſtice of peace was au- 
q thoriſed to bail for felony ; but they were expreſsly con- 
1 fined to perſons arreſted on light ſuſpicion z and even this 
b 


power, fo limited, was found to prodace ſuch intonveni- 


encies, that, in three years after, the legiſlature found it 
neceſſary to repeal it. Inſtead of truſting any longer to a 
ſingle juſtice of peace, the act of 3d Henry VIE repeals | 
dhe preceding act, and directs, that no priſoner (bf thoſe. 
g % who are mainpernable by the law) ſhall be let to bail 
| © or mainpriſe by leſs than two juſtices, whereof one to 
be of the quorum.” And ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary was 
this proviſion thought for the adminiſtration of juſtice, . 
and for the ſecurity and peace of ſociety, that at this tine 
an oath was propoſed by the king, aro taken by the 
50 Ns by 4 oy ; > 
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knights and eſquires of his houſchold, by the members IM the 
of the Houſe of Commons, and by the peers ſpiritual and of 
temporal, and accepted and ſworn” to 


quaſi una voce by jul 


them all; which, among other engagements, binds them lov 
', _ mot to let any man to bail or mainpriſe, knowing and tia 
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b =. council, and to the refuſal to bail the party on the return 
” of the habeas.corpur, they did expreſsly, in all their reſo-. 


«© deeming him to be a felon, upon your honour and wor- | 
"ſhip. So help you God and all ſaints . 
In about half a century, however, even theſe proviſion MW th 
were found inſufficient. The act of Henry the Seventh of 
Was evaded, and the legiſlature once more obliged to in- 


terpoſe. The act of 2ſt and 2d of Philip and: Mary, takes 5 


away entirely from the juſtices all power of bailing ſor 
rs not bailable by the ſtatute of Weſtmin- 
Ihe illegal impriſonment of ſeveral perſons who had 
refuſed to contribute to a loan exacted by Charles the 
Firſt, and the delay of the habeas corpus, and ſubſequent 
refuſal to bail them, conſtituted one of the firſt and moſt 
important grievances of that reign. Let when the Houſe 
of Commons, which met in the year 1628, reſolved upon 
meaſures of the moſt firm and ſtrenuous reſiſtance to the 
power of impriſonment aſſumed by the king or privy- 
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lutions, make an exception of commitments, where the 
cauſe of the reſtraint was expreſſed, and did by law juſ- 
tify the commitment. The reaſon of the diſtinction is, 
that whereas, when the cauſe of commitment is expreſ- 
ſed, the crime is then known, and the offender muſt be 
brought to the ordinary trial; if, on the contrary, no 
cauſe of commitment be expreſſed, and the priſoner be 


thereupon remanded, it may operate to perpetual impri- 


ſonment. This conteſt with Charles the - Firſt produced 
the act of the 16th of that king; by which the Court of 
King's Bench are directed, within three days after the re- 


5 turn to the habeas corpus, to examine and determine the 
legality of any commitment by the king or n 


and to do what to juſtice ſhall appertain, in 


elivering, 


bailing, or remanding the priſoner. Now, it ſeems, it is 


unneceſſary for the judge to do what appertains to wa 
een 


1 the privilege of parliament exerted: or relaxed, to gratify 
2 . e yl . 8 , 23-3 / - 


tice. The ſame ſcandalous traffic, in which we have 


* ff * 
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the Second, ſo juſtly conſidered as another M 


e 
the ſent humour, or to ſerve the immediate purpoſe 
of 4 crown, is introduced into the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. The magiſtrate, it ſeems, has now no rule to fol- 
— but the dictates of perſonal enmity, national 9 | 
tiality, or perhaps the molt proſtituted corruption. 

To complete this hiſtorical inquiry, it only remains to 
be obſerved, that the habeas corpus act of 411t of Ns 

ta 
of the kin 3 u, “ extends only to the cafe of commit- 
ments for ſuch criminal 2 as can produce no in- 
“ convenience to public juſtice by a temporary enlarge- _ 
ment of the orifoner.” 8 careful were ks legiſlature, 


at the very moment when they were providing for the li- 


berty of the ſubject, not to furniſh any colour or pretence 
for violating or evading. the eſtabliſhed law of hgil in the 
higher criminal offences. But the exception, ftated in 
the body of the act, puts the matter out of all doubt. 
989 judges how they are to proceed to the 
diſcharge of the priſoner upon recognizance and ſurety, 


having Regard to the quality of the priſoner and nature of 


the offence, it 1s — added, “ unleſs it ſhall appear 


| « to the laid Lord Chancellor, Se. chat the party ſo. 


tc committed is detained for ſuch matters er offences, for 
« the whi BY THE LAW, THE PRISONER1S. NOT BAIL 
„ ABLE.” 

When the — plain of theaſelves, are thus Uuſtrat- 
ed by facts, and thew- uniform meanin * eſtabliſhed by hiſ- 
tory, we do not want the authority | 

reſpectable, to inform our ror a 3 — 1 
belief. But F am — that _ * NR JF 
eſcape. Authority of every ſort ſhall 9 
you, from Jacob to Lord d Coke, from — 


the Claſſic, In vain ſhall you appeal from Pinay © 1 
| Judges whom you diſdain to imitate, to thoſe whom you 


ve made your example. With. one voice they all con- 


denn u. > 
o be taken with the maner, is where a thief, hive: 


any thing, is n 
10 3 hands, which is called 


| flagrante delifo, 
_ ann —Facob, unden I 


the word Maner. 


N Thoſe who are taken with the | maner are excluded, | 


* 
AY 
9 
» however 


8 1 by che ſtatute of Weſtminſter, from the benefit of 1 
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4 replevin=—Hoawkins, P. C. ü. g8. | 
e Of ſuch heinous offences, no one, who is notoriouſly 


The common practice and allowed general rule is, 


that bail is only then proper where it ſtands indifferent 
. whether the party were guilty or innocent.“ Dirto, 
ir 8 a at. es a , LB * F 


. Phere is no doubt, but that the bailing of a perſon, 


ee ho is not bailable by law, is puniſhable, either at 


& common law as a negligent eſcape, or as an offence 
. apainſft the ſeveral ſtatutes relative to bail. Ditto, 89. 
Alt cannot be doubted, but that neither the judges of 

_ this, nor of any other ſuperior court of juſtice, are 


« ſtriftly within the purview of that ſtatute; yet they 


will always, in their difcretion, pay a due regard to it, 


« and not admit a perſon to bail, who is expreſsly de- 


„ clared by it irrepleviſable, without ſome particular cir- 
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« cumſtance in his favour; and therefore it ſeems diffi- 


« cult to find an inſtance, where perſons, attainted of fe- 
4 Jony, or notoriouſly guilty of treaſon or manſlaughter, 


« Fc. by their own confeſſion, or otherwiſe, have been 


admitted to the benefit of bail, without fome ſpecial 
. motive to the court to grant it.“ Ditto, 114, 


1 If it rs that any man hath injury or wrong b 
ec his impriſonment, we have power to deliver and diſ- 
« charge him; if otherwiſe, he is to be remanded by us 


1115. WE. 


_ + 6 The ſtatute of Weſtminſter was eſpecially for direc- 
ce tion to the ſheriffs and others; but to ſay courts of 


« juſtice are excluded from this ſtatute, I conceive it 


7 . % cannot be.” Attorney General Heath; ditto, 132. — 
The court, upon vicw of the return, judgeth of the 


« ſufficiency or inſufficiency of it. If they think the pri- 


c ſoner in law to be bailable, he is committed to the 


« Marſhal and bailed; if not, he is remanded.“ Through 


the whole debate, the objection on the part of the priſon- 

er Was, that no Cauſe of commitment was expreſſed in the 
Warrant; but it was uniformly admitted by their counſel, 
| thak if the cauſe of commitment had been expreſſed for 


1 


ſeems to be bailable by the intent of this ſtatute”. 


ir 
m 


of Commons, that this was 


| 205. 
treaſon or felony, the court would then hare done right” | 
in remanding them. - A 
The Attorney Genital having urged, before a commit. | 
tee of both Houſes, that, in Beckwith's caſe and others, 
the lords of the council ſent a letter to the Court of King's - 
Bench to bail, it was replied b 7 the managers of the Houſe 


no moment; for that ei- 
e ther the priſoner was bailable by the law, or not bail» 
te able. If bailable by the law, — he was to be bailed- 
« without any ſuch, ; if not bailable by the law, 
« then plainly the judges could not have bailed him - 
« on the letter, without breach of their oath, which 1 1s; 
« that.they are to do juſtice accordirly to the laws Kc.” 


State Traals, vii. 178. 


6 So-that in bailing upon ſuck offences-of the higheſt 
* nature, a kind of diſcretion, rather than a conſtant law 
« hath been exerciſed, when it ſtands wholly indifferent 
jn the eye of the court whether ona neee a 
«a Or not. „ Selden, St. Tr. vii. 2 KLE 

1 deny that a man is always 8 riſon- 
ment is impoſed upon him for cuſtody.” | Gee 
arra ! Heath, ditto, 238.—By theſe quotations from the 
State Trials, though otherwile not of authority, it apyears - 
plainly, that, i in regard to bailable or not bailable, all par- 


: offences, a elpucially 
* theſe acts of | ent that are the common land- 
„marks v to offences bailable or not bailable“ 
Hale, ii. F. C. 123. The enumeration re 
veral acts cited in this paper. f 
„ Perſons taken with the manceuvre are OR dane, 
ur becauſe it is furtum manifeflum.” Hale, ii. P. C. 1 
The writ of Zabeas corpus is of > hi nas £5016] 
© perſons be wrongfully committed, they are to be diſ- 
« charged upon this writ returned; or, if bailable, they 
« are 4 be bailed ; if not bailable, they ate to be n- 
<«- mitted.” Hale, ii. P. C. 143. This doQrine of Lcd 
Chief Juſtice Hale refers immediately to the. ſuperiox 
courts. from whence the - writ ifſues:=<<*# After the re- 
rr 
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ties ede in auen one propaũtion as incontrovert- E I 
wle. 
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| 0 


„ flavwful, he ſhall be remanded to the former | 
ii it thall a to the court that he was impriſoned 
e againſt the law of the land, the ought, by force of 
a. 8 him; if it doubtful and under | 
Y 2 conſideration, he may be bailed.” —ii. If. 5 . 

Ivis unneceſſary to load the reader with any farther 


4 2 | to eſtabliſh the doArine. maintained in this 
1 9 ortothe- 
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4 or commit. him, as the nature of the cauſe requires. 
. ii. P. C. 14 6. 

If bail de aged ee chan che law alloweth, 

© the party that alloweth the ſame ſhall be fined,” im- 

« priſoned, render damages, or forfeit his place, as the 


4 9 ſhall require. —Se/den by N. 182. 
This induces an abſolute neceſſity xpreſſing, upon 


0. aceiary commitment, the reaſon for whis it is made; 
_ + that the court, -upon a habeas corpus, may examine into 


e its validity, and, according to the circumſtances of the 


66 caſe, may diſcharge, admit to bail, or remand the pre 


— Blachfone, ni. 133. 

1 Marriot s committed for r indorſements 
upon bank-bills, and upon a habeas corpus was bailed, 
«© betauſe the crime was onl eat miſdemeanor ;— 

for though the forging the Lins 
c the indorſement is-not —Salteld, i. 104, 

„ Apell de Mahem, &c. ideo ne fuit leſſe a baille, 

4 nient plus que in appel de robbery ou murder; quod 

t nota, et que in robry et murder le partie n'eſt baillable.“ 

: 3 Mainpr ie, 67 OR 


. The to Be of the law in bal is Quod flat in- 


% differenter, whether he be guilty or no; but when he is 
« convicted by verdict or confeſſion, then he muſt be 


ddeemed in law to be guilty of the felony, and therefore 


not bailable at all.— Cale, ii. If. 188.—iv. 178. - 
Bail is quando fat indi (yp wyj 
oC — RP il. Inf. 1 2 
r 
© or 00 being taken with the maner, that is wi the 
ſtolen, as it were in his hand. Ditto, ditro. 
it that this impriſonment be j 


witand 
z but 


If theſe authorities are not e ufficient 
, it will 
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felony, yet forging 
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iN of judges They: are not _ e ws which! 
Lord Mansfield vill abide. He aſſumes an aden 
of doing right; and if he does wrong, it lies only 
God and his conſcience. - - & 
Now, my Lord, although I have * faith i in che Oe | 
ceding argument, 1 will not ſay that every minute part of 
it is abſolutely invulnerable. I am too well acquainted 
with the practice of a certain court, directed by your-exs - 
ample,” as it is governed by your authority, to think there 
ever yet was an argument, however conformable, to law 
and reafon, in-which a cunning, quibbling attorney mi ght 
not diſcover a flaw. But taking the whole of it — 
8 I affirm; that it conſtitutes a maſs of demonſtration, than 
, which nothing more complete or ſatisfactory can be offer- 
. ed to the human mind. How an evaſive, indirect reply 
4 will ſtand with your reputation, or how far it will anſwer, | 
2 in point of defence, at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, is 
„ worth your conſideration. If, after all that has been 
| ſaid; it ſhould ſtill be màintained, that the Court of Kings 
Bench, in bailing felons, are exempted from all legal rules 
whatſoever; ; and that the judge has no direction to pur= *} 
ſue but his private affections, or mere unqueſtionable will 3 
and pleaſure; it will follow plainly, that the diſtinction 
between bailable and not bailable, 3 expreſſed by 
the legiſlature, current through all our law-books, and ad- 
mitted R tion, is in one 
ſenſe a nugatory, n ſtinction. It 
is — as it ſuppoſes a di e in the bailable qua- 
lity of offences, hens in effect, the diſtinction refers only 
to the rank of the . It is pernicious, as it im- 
plies a rule of law, w 1 judge is not bound to 
pay the leaſt regard to ages impreſſes an idea upon the 3 
minds of the- people, that the judge is wiſer and greater 4 
than the lap. 2. 
It remains make the law, thus ſtated, to che vi 
fact in queſtion. By an authentic copy of the mittimus it 
2 that John Eyre was — 4 for felony, plain- 
| and ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant of commitment. 
te ws curd Velo Alderman Hale, by te on of 
Fiel William Holder, William Payne, and 4 
William Naſh, To feloniouſly ſtealing eleven roma 
wa paper, aus in lin th property £108 
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Beach, &c.—Bythe examinations upon oath of the four per. 
Ions mentioned in the mittimus, it was proved, that large 
quantities of paper had been miſſed, and that eleven quires 


was 
(previouſly. marked from a ſuſpicion that Eyre was the Wl bee 
_ thief) were found upon him. Many other quires of pa- My 


per, marked in the ſame manner, were found at his lodg- WM rali 
| Tops; and after he had been ſome time in Wood-ſtreet ¶ (ub 
| | "Compter, a key was found in his room there, which ap. all 
| peared to be a key to the cloſet-at Guildhall, from whence a p 
the was ſtolen. When aſked what he had to ſay in ve 
1 1 ence,” his only anſwer was, „ hope you will bail of 


— 
1 
4 
= A. 
* 


8 


me. Mr. Holder, the clerk, replied, © That is im- as 
die poſſible. There never was an inſtance of it, when the me 
4 ſtolen goods were found upon the thief.” Phe Lord fel 
Mayor was then applied to, and refuſed to bail him.—Of fel 
all theſe circumſtances, it was your duty to have informed po 
yourſelf minutely. The fact was remarkable; and the on 
- chief magiſtrate of the city of London was known to have ha 
refuſed to bail the offender. ToFultify your compliance tr) 
with the ſolicitations of your three countrymen, it ſhould th 
be proved that ſuch allegations were offered to you in be- tu 
=. half of their affociate, as honeſtly and bona fide reduced it 
to a matter of doubt and indifference whether the priſoner vi 
EF” was innocent or guilty. Was any thing offered by the 
Scotch triumvirate that tended to [invalidate the poſitive 
3 charge made againſt him by four eredible witne ſſes upon 
oath ? Was it even inſinuated to you, either by himſelf 
or his bail, that no felony was committed —or that he 
was not the felon that the ſtolen goods were not found 
1 upon him or that he was only the receiver, not know- 
ing them to be ſtolen ?—Or, in ſhort, did they attempt to 
produce any evidence of his inſanity ? To al cheſe que- 
titions I anſwer for you, without the leaſt fear of contra- 
= dition, poſitively NO. From the moment he was arreſt- 
en, he never entertained any hope of acquittal; therefore 
| thought of nothing but obtaining bail, that he might have 
|, time-to- ſettle his affairs, convey his fortune into another 
- - country, and ſpend the remainder of his life in comfort 
and ce. abroad. In this prudential ſcheme of fu- 
tire huppineſs, the Lord. Chief Juſtice of England moſt 
J readily-gnd'heartily concurred” At ſight of fo much vir- 
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in bailable caſes, it be uſual to take four ſecurities, you 
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Such a man as Mr. Eyre, ſtruggling with adverſity, mult 
always be an intereſting ſcene to Lord Mansfield, -Or, 
was it that liberal anxiety, by which your whole life has 
been diſtinguiſhed, to enlarge the liberty of the fubject ?— 
My Lord, we did not want this new inſtance of the libe- 
rality of your principles. We already knew-what kind f 
ſubjects they were for whoſe liberty you were anxious. At 
all events, te ublic are much indebted to you for fixing 
a price at which felony may be committed with impunity. 
You bound a felon, notoriouſly worth 30, oool. in his fum | 
of 3001. With your natural turn to equity, and knowing 
as you are in the doctrine of precedents, you undoubtedly 
meant to ſettle the proportion between the fortune,of the 
felon and the fine, by which he may compound for his 
felony. The ratio now upon record, and tranſmitted to 
poſterity under the auſpices of Lord Mansfield, is exaQtly | 
one to a hundred. My Lord, without intending it, on 
have laid a cruel reſtraint upon the genius of. your coun- 
trymen. In the warmeſt indulgence of their paſſions, 
they have an eye to the expence; and if their other vir- 
tues fail us, — w_ 3 7 their econoſm. 
By taking ſo trifling a ſecurity from John Eyre, you in- AY 
ron and manifeſtly exhorted him to eſcape. e = 


left him in the cuſtody of three Scotchmen, whom he 
might have eaſily ſatisfied for conniving at his retreat. 
That he did not make uſe of the opportunity you induſ- 
triouſly gave him, neither juſtifies your conduct, nor can 
it be any way accounted for but by his exceſſive and mon- 
ſtrous avarice. Any other man but this boſom- friend of 
three Scotchmen, would gladly have ſacrificed a few hun- 
dred pounds, rather than to ſdbmit to the infamy of plead- 
ing guilty in open court. It is poffible indeed that he Rx 
might have flattered himſelf, and not unreaſonably, with . 
the hopes of a pardon. That he Would have been par- 
doned, ſeems more than probable, if 1 had not directed 
the public attention to the leading ſtep you took in fa- _ 
vour of him. In the preſent gentle reign, we well knorr, 
what uſe has been made of the lenity of the court and of © 
the mercy of the crown. The Lord Chief Juitice of 
England accepts of the hundredth part of the property of 
a felon taken in the fact, as. a recognizance 2 bis ap- 


. * 
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pearance. Your brother Smythe browbeats a jury, and 
3 them to alter their verdict, by which they ha found 
a Scotch ſerjeant guilty of murder; and though the Ken. 
nedies were convicted of a moſt deliberate and atrocious 
murder, they ſtill had a claim to the royal mercy. —They 
were faved by the chaſtity of their connections. They 
- had a fiſter ;-—yet it was not her beauty, but the pliancy 
of her virtue, that recommended her to the king.— The 
holy Author of our religion was ſeen in the company of 
| finners ; but it was his gracious purpoſe to convert them 
from their fins... Another man, who in the ceremonies of 
. our faith might give leſſons to the great enemy of it, upon 
different principles keeps much the ſame company. He 
adyertiſes for patients, colleCts all the diſeaſes of the heart, 
and turns a royal palace into an hoſpital for incurables, 
A man of honour. has no ticket of admiſſion at St. 
James's. They receive him like a virgin at the Magda- 
lene's ;—* Go thou and do likewiſe.” e e 
My charge againſt you is now made good. I ffiall, 
however, be ready to anſwer or to ſubmit to fair objec- 
tions. If, whenever this matter ſhall be agitated, you ſuf- 
fer the dogrs of the Houſe of Lords to be ſhut, I now 
proteſt, that I ſhall conſider: you as having made no re- 
ply- From that moment; in the opinion of the world, you 
will ſtand ſelf. convicted. Whether your reply be quibbling 
and evaſive, or liberal and in point, will be matter for the 
judgment of your peers ;—but if, when every poſſible idea 
of diſreſpect to that noble houſe (in whoſe honour and juſ- 
tice the nation implicitly, confides) is here moſt ſolemnly 
difclaimed, you ſhould endeavour to repreſent this charge 
as a contempt of their authority, and move their Lord- 


1 ips to cenſure the publiſhgi ot chis paper, I then affirm. 
We chat you oppor injuſtice, by violence, _ you are guilty 

of a heinous aggravation of your offence, and that you 

Contribute your utmoſt influence to promote on the part 
af the higheſt court of judicature, a poſitive denial of juſ- 
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ro THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD CAMBDEN. 
MY LORD, | e i ; : 
. I Tvan with pleaſure from that barren waſte, 


- 
1 5 


in which no ſalutary plant takes root, no verdure quick- 


ens, to a character fertile, as I willingly believe, in eve- . % | 


ry great and ualification. I call upon you, in the 
name of the Ek nation, to- ſtand forth in defence of 


the laws of your country, and to exert, in the cauſe of 


truth and juſtice, thoſe great. abilities with which you 
were intruſted for the benefit 'of mankind. To aſcertain 


the facts ſet forth in the preceding paper, it may be ne- ; 
ceſlary to eall the perſons mentioned in the mittimus to 


the bar of.the Houſe of Lords. If a motion for that pur- 


ſe ſhould be rejected, we ſhall know what to think of 


ord Mansfield's innocence. The legal argument is ſub- 
mitted to your-Lordſhip's judgment. After the noble ſtand 


ou made againſt Lord Mansfield upon the queſtion of 


ibel, we did expect that you would not have ſuffered 
that matter to have remained undetermined. _ But jit was 
ſaid that Lord Chief Juſtice Wilmot had been 'prevailed 


upon to vouch for an opinion of the late Judge Tates, 
which was ſuppoſed to make againſt you; and we admit 


of the excuſe. When ſuch deteſtable arts are employed 
to prejudge a queſtion of right, it might have been im- 
prudent at that time to have brought it to a deciſion. In 


the preſent inſtance, you will have no fuch oppoſition to | 


contend with. If there be a judge, or a lawyer of any 
note in Weſtminſter-hall, who ſhall be daring enough to 
affirm, that, according to the true intendment of the laws 
of England, a felon, taken with the maner, in flagrante 


delicto, is bailable 5 or that the diſeretion of an Engliſh "3 
judge is merely arbitrary, and not governed by rules f 
law ;—I ſhould be glad to be acquainted with him. Who= _ : 
ever he be, I will take care that he ſhall not give o 
much trouble. Your Lordſhip's character aſſures me hat 

you will afſume that principal part which belongs to u-. i 


in ſupporting the laws of England againſt a wicked 


who makes it the occupation of his life to miſinte pret 
| and pervert them, If Jou deeline this honoyrable office, 
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1 fear it will be ſaid, that, for ſome months paſt, you 
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have kept too much company with the Duke of Grafton, 


| | When the conteſt turns upon the interpretation of the 


laws, you canpot, without a formal ſurrender of all your 


reputation, yield the poſt of honour even to Lord Cha- 
mam. Confidering/ the ituation and: abilities of Lord 


Mansfield, I do not ſcruple to affirm, with the moſt ſolemn 


appeal to God for my ſincerity, that, in my judgment, he 
is the very worſt and the dangerous man in the king- 
dom. Thus far I have done my duty in endeavouring to 
bring him to puniſhment.' But mine is an inferior, mi- 
niſterial office in the temple of juſtice: I have bound the 
victim, and dragged him to e „ 99 WS. 
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f Reverend Mr. John Horne having, with 
his uſual veracity and honeſt induſtry, circulated: a report 
that Junius, in a letter to the ſupportets of the bill of 


| rights, had warmly declared himſelf in favour of 


niaments and rotten boroughs, it is thought” neceſ- 
y to ſubmit to the public the following extract from his 


letter to John Wilkes, Eſq. dated the 7th of September 
1771 and laid before the ſociety on the 24th of the ſame 
J ] K men 


I 
* 1 4 i 
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„Wir regard to the ſeveral articles,” taken ſeparate- 


. 
: 


. ly, Town I am concerned to ſee, that the great con- 
, dition which ought to be the ne qua non of parliamen- 


«© tary qualification, — which ought to be the baſis (as it 


« affuredly will be the ſu of every barrier raiſ- 
ed in 4 the e I mean a declaration 
V upon aach to ſhorten the duration of parliaments, is re- 
n duced to the fourth rank in the eſteem of the ſociety; 
t and, even in that place, far from being inſiſted on 
. with firmneſs and veh 


nce, ſeems to have been parti- 


- * culatly ſlighted in the expreſſion, © You ſhall endeavour 


| ; | - * toreſtore annual parliaments Are theſe thetermswhich 


men, who are in earneſt, make uſe of, hen the /alus 


, reipublice is at ſtaks I expected other language from 
„Mr. Wilkes. —Befides'my" objeRtion in point of form, 
; * 1-difapprove highly of the meaning of the fourth article 
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« as it ſtands. Whenever the queſtion ſhall be ricuſly 
« agitated, I will endeavour (d if I live, will Wel 5 
« attempt it) to convince the Engliſh nation; by ar 

« ments to my underſtanding unanſwerable, that t - | 
« ought to inſiſt upon a triennial, and baniſh the idea of 
c an annual parliament. i. rn Im 


convinced, that if ſhortening che duration of parliaments 


1 (which in effect is keeping the repreſentative under the 


e“ rod of the conſtituent) be not made the baſis of dur 


«< new Lover woe: e eng other checks or im- 
dr rovements ſignify On the contrary, if this 

made the foundation; Be meaſures may come in aid 
« and as auxiliaries; be of conſiderable advantage. Lord 


„ Chatham's projet for inſtance, of increaſing the num 


c ber of knights of ſhires, appears to me admirable... . 
„ . As to cutting away the rotten boroughs, I am 
«as much offended as any man at ſeeing ſo many of 


% them under the direct influence of the crown, or at the 
« diſpoſal of private perſons. -Yet, I on, T have both 
60 22 2 apprehenfions in regard to the remedy you 


all be charged, perhaps, with an unuſual 


0 want — 2 8 intrepidity, when 1 honeſtly confeſs 


© to you, that I am ſtartled at the idea of ſo extenſive an 


« amputation, In the firſt place, I queſtion the the power __ g 
«de jure, of the 1 to Aan er f 
66 Voibugbe, upon the gen ound of i improving the 7 q 


« conſtitution. There pam a doctrine more fatal 


4 to the liberty and property we are contending for, than 
ec that which Dae the idea of a ſupreme and an ar- _— 


«, bitrary legiſtature. I need not point out to you the 


a fatal purpoſes to which it has been, and may be, ap- 
lied. If we ate ſincere in the political creed 'we pro- 
« feſs, there are many things which we ought to affirm 


« cannot be done by the King, Lords, and Commons. 


« Among theſe 1 beweg the di ifing of boroughs witle | Fl a 


« a general view to improvement. Iconſider itas equi 


4 to e the parties concerned, of their frechold, of 


« their birthright. I fay, that alrhough this birthright ; 


t may be forfeited, or the exerciſe of it 5 in gener fm, 


« ticular caſes, it cannot be taken away 2 
cc for any real or pretended purpoſe of improving 


5 0c conſtitutzon. Suppoſing the nn — "Tony ta Jong : 


| 


my 


” "JF" * 
8 80 7 * . 
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| 5 oo ae | 
= t ſuaded you.. cannot mean that either King or Lords, 10 
e ſhould take an active part in it. A bill, which only 


r dgüches the repreſentation of the people, muſt originate = 
in the Houſe of Commong. Fa a 


c in | the formation and me 
< mode of paſling it, the excluſive right of the Commons is 

t muſt be aſſerted as ſcrupulouſly as in the caſe of a mo- m 

ee ney bill. Now, Sir, I ſhould be glad to know by what Iſl cl 

©: kind of reaſoning it can be proved, that there is a pow- v 

A er yeſted in the repreſentative to deſtroy his immediate v 
& conſtituent. From whence could he poſſibly derive it? I b 
. A courtier, I know, will be ready to maintain the af. o! 
1 « firmative, The doctrine ſuits him exactly, becauſe it I 
gives an unlimited operation to the influence of the g 
de crown. But we, Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold a diffe- p 
14 rent language. It is no anſwer to me to ſay, that the e 
I bill, when it paſſes the Houſe of Commons, is the at Iſl » 


b of the maj rieys and not the repreſentatives of the par- 
& ticular 2 concerned · If the majority can dif- 
„ franchiſe ten boroughs, why not twenty, why not the 
% hole kingdom? Why ſhould not they make their 
e own ſeats in parliament for life 7 When the ſepten- 
„ nial at paſſed, the legiſlature did what, apparently and 
b palpably, they had no power to do: but 7 did more 
Wa, than what people in rogers were aware of ; they, in 
_ effect, disfranchiſed the whole kingdom for four years.” 
For argument's ſake, Lwill now ſuppoſe that the ex- 
« pediency of the meaſure and the power of parliament 
4 are unqueſtionable. Still you will find an unſurmountable 
1 : abr in the execution. When 2 your inſtruments 
= © of amputation are ed, when unha tient 
e hes bound at your 8 the bil of reſiſt 
= © ance, by what infallible eulewillyoudiredt theoperation? 
When you propoſe to cut away the rotten, parts, can 
=. you tell us what parts are perfectly ſound? Are there 
As any certain limits in fact or theory, to inform you at 
phat point you muſt ſtop, at what point the mortifica- 
„ tion ends? To a man ſo capable of obſervation and 
. refleCtion as you are, it is unneceſſary, to ſay all that 
might be ſaid upon the ſubject. Beſides that I approve 
e highly of Lord Chatham's. idea of infuſing a portion 
| © of new health into the conſtitution, to enable it to bear 
its infirmities (a brilliant expreſſion, and full of intrin- 
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ls, Wl © ſic 3 other reaſons concur in perſuading me "RY Te 
« adopt it.” I have no objeCtion, & 
The man who fai wee. completely | anſwers this argu- 


Pg 


ment ſhall have my thanks and my 9 My heart 
is already with him.—I am ready to be converted. —I ad- 9 
mire his jnorality, and would gladly ſubſcribe to the arti-- 
cles of his faith.— Grateful as I am to the 600D BEING 
whoſe Bounty has imparted to me this reaſoning intelleQ, - 
rt wo it is, I hold myſelf proportionably indebted to 
from whoſe enlightened underſtanding another ray _ 
of knowledge communicates to mine. But neither ſhould 
I think the moſt exalted faculties of the human mind-a 
gift worthy of the Divinity, nor any aſſiſtance in the im- 
provement of them a ſubject of bene to my fellow 
creature, if I were not ſatisfied, that really ollen the 
N corrects md 1 the heart. | 


Joxws, 
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D&DICAT1ON. This poſitive denial, of an arbitrary power bein 
veſted in the legiſlature, is not in fact a new doctrine. When the] 
of Lindſay, in the year 1675, brought a bill into the Houſe of Lords, 
« To prevent the dangers which might ariſe from perſons diſaffected to 


« government, by which an oath and penalty was to be impoſed 5 1 * 


on the members of both Houſes, it was afhrmed, in a proteſt figned 


twenty-three lay peers (my lords the biſhops were not accuſtomed to 


proteſt), © That the privilege of fitting and voting in parliament was an 
« honour they had by birth, and a right ſo inherent in them, and inſe« 
% parable from them, Mat nothing could take it away, but what, by the 
« law of the land, muſt withal take away their lives, and their 
« blood.” Theſe noble peers (whoſe names are a reproach to thei 
ſterity) have, in this inſtance, ſolemnly denied the power of parliament 
to alter the conſtitution. Under a particular propoſition, they have aſe 
ſerted a general truth, in which cvery mann England is concerned. 


Pazrace. d The 1 quotation from a ſpeech 1 
Lord Chatham on the 1th of December 1770, is taken with ezact ö 
The reader will find it curious in itſelf, ard very fit to be inſerted here. 
« My Lords, The verdict given in W Il's trial wasg—guilty of print- 

ing and publiſhing only: — upon which two motions were made in 

court; one, in arreſt of judgment, by the defendant's counſel, ground - 

« ed upon the ambiguity of che verdict; the other, by the counſe] for 
« the crown, for a rule upon the deſendant to ſhaw cauſe why theſter- 
« dict ſhould not be entered up according to the legal import ot the 
words. On both motions a rule was granted, and ſoon after the mat- 
« ter was argued before the Court of King's Bench. The noble judge, 
« when he Blivered the opinion of the court upon the verdict, went 
regularly through the whole of the proceedings at niſi prive, as well as 
« the evidence that had been given, as his own. charge to the jury. This 
« proceeding, would have been very proper, had a motion been made of 
either ſide for a new trial; becauſe either a verdict given contrary to 
« evidence, or an i r charge by the judge at / prize; is held to 

« be a ſufficient groupe or granting a new trial. But when:a motion 
« is made in arreſt of judgment, or for eſtabliſhing the verdict by en- 

« tering it up according to the legal import of. the words, it muſt he uon 
the ground of ſomething appearing on the face of the record: and the 
« court, in conſidering whether the verdict ſhall be eſtabliſhed: or 
are ſo conſined to the record, that they cannot take notice of any 

« that does not appear on the face of it 3 in the legal phraſe, they can» 

« not travel out of the record. The noble judge did travel out of the 

« record; and Laffirm that his diſcourſe was irregular, extrajudicial;and 

unprecedented. His apparent motive for doing what he knew to be 


wrong was, that he might have an opportunity af telling the-public 
« extra diciet , that et three — — IE 
| * 15 $2 R p 


* laid down in his charge.” 
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Fan n The EO of Grafton took/'the office of Secretary of 
4 State, with gn engagement to ſupport the N of Rockingham's ad- 
miniſtration. He reſigned, however, in a little time, under pretente 
* I 8 that he could not act witheut Lord Chatham, nor bear to ſee Mr. Wilkes de 
ö * 18 abandoned; but that, under Lord Chatham, he would act in any office. Pr 
This was the ſignal of Lord Rockin 's di on. E Lord Cha- W. 


tories, unleſs he thould be put to the torture, 


. 1 has been lad, hekeve truly, that it was guided to Sir William 
Dip, as the requeſt of Lord rp hep do he ſhould deſiſt from writ- 
his Lordſhip's defence. Sir Wi certainly drew, Junius 
* | ro paragon tage xn Granby's chara is e- y in- 
AY tended. . He was reduced to the dilemma of either 2 filenced, 
or of ſupporting his firſt letter. Whether Sir William Rad a right to re- 
N duce him to this dilemma, or to call upon him for his name, after a vo- 
3 luntary attack on his ſide, are queſtions ſubmitted to the candour of the 
— death of Lord Granby was lamented by Junius. He un- 
E owed ſome com _— to the be and ſeemed deter- 
mined to acquit himſelf of them. ivate liſe, he was unqueſtionably 
that good man who, for the 1 his country, ought to have been 
a great one. —— facile dixeris eee libenter. I ſpeak of 
him now without = pn; Mae never ſpoke of him with, reſentment, 
His miſtakes, in 1 (id not ar n ſenti- 
ment, or want gment, but eral from difficulty ſa 
v to the bud ople who furrovnded Rim | Ying 
e ſer the r , the friends of Lord Granby ſhould remember, at be 
" himſclf thought proper to condemn, retract, and difavow, by a moſt ſo- . 
_  Jeinn declaration in the Houſe of Commons, that very dem of political 
- ans which Juniue had held forth do che R of the public, 
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3 * This happened roqueny to poor Lord North. hn © 
43 2 Ee Let Junius has been ciied the yertie of Lord Chatham!” £ | G 
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ad the" Reel of A while ambafador in © 1 
1 ae, * with the Duke of Choiſeuil; and that , therefore 0 
1 he was 2 to the Ry e out ol e to the t 
13 ele Lord cg BA 347 i 
1 b This man, being committed to the Court of King's Bench fora 8 * 
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had done no more than their duty. - 


GEORGE R. . Pt, 
/ "Fes * 7 


Wugrtas a doubt had ariſen in Our Royal breaſt concerning Re + 


dence of the death of George Clarke, from the repreſentations of William 
Broomfield, Eſq. ſurgeon,” and Solomon Starling, apothecary ; both of, 


whom, ag has n repreſented to Us, attended the deceaſed before his 


death, and expreſſed their opinions that he did not die of the blow he 


received at Brentford : And whereas it appears to Us, that neither of the 


ſaid perſons were produecd as witneſſes upon the trial, though the ſaid 


F 


Soldmon Starling hatt been examined before the Coroner ; and the only | 


perſon called to prove that the death of the faid George Clarke was oc- 
caſioned by the ſaid blow, was John Foot, ſurgeon, who never ſaw: the 


deceaſed till after his death: We thought fit therenpoti to refer the fad 


repreſentations, together with the report of the Recorder of Our City ot 
Londen, of the evidence given by 6 


« 


Kirk, otherwiſe. called Edward M*Quirk, for the murder of the ſaid  , 


Clarke, to the maiter, wardens, and the reft of the court of examiners of 
the Surgeons Company, commanding them likewiſe to take ſuch ſur- 


ther examination of the ſaid perſons ſo repre MnmRgs 96 of Gaid ohn 
er with pt emiſes above 


Foot, as they might think neceſſary, toget 
mentioned, to form and report to Us their opinion, Whether it did or 
to chem, that the ſaid George Clarke died in conſe- 


did not A | 7 
« quence of the blow he received in the riot at Brentford, on the 8th of 


« December laſt.” And the ſaid court of examiners of the Surgeons 


Company having thereupon reported to Us their opinion, That it did 


ichard and William Beale, and the 
ſaid John Foot, on the trial of Edward Quirk, otherwile. called Edward. 


« not appear to them that he did;F“ We have thought 2 to extend 


Our Royal mercy to him the ſaid Edward Quirk, o 


ardon for the murder of the ſaid George Clarke, of which he has been 
Lind uilty. Our will and p eaſure therefore is, That he the ſaid Ed- 
ward Quirk, otherwiſe calle | 
be inſerted for the ſaid murder in Our firſt and next general pardon that 
ſhall come out for the poor convicts of Newgate, without any condition 
whatſoever; and that in the mean time you take bail for his appearance, 
in order to plead-Our ſaid pardon. And for ſo doing, this ſhall be your, 


Warrant. * N i . „ 
Given at Our Court at St, James's, the xoth day of March 1969, in 


the ninth year of Our reign. 2 > FI 
3% | _ By his Majeſty's comman 
To our truſty and well-beloved James 
Eyre, Eſq, Recorder of our city of ve 
London, the Sheriffs of Quy ſaid 9 15 Jos 
and County of Middleſex, and all 3 
others whom it may concern. . 


— . 
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1 This unſortunate parks had been perſuaded by the Duke of Orafton 
EX 


to ſet up for Middle 


Houſe of Commons, if he had but a ORE. It happened uuluckily 
older to put him in nomina - 


, his Grace being determined to feat him in the 
e 


that he could not prevail upon atfy one 
tion, «© * 41 wed 


- 


N Sir Fletcher Nörton, when it was propoſed to 
declared in the Houſe of Commons, that they, in returning 
F 


8 * 

* N 1 8 

b „ 
g — 7 : | 


erwiſe Edward 
Kirk, otherwiſe called Edward M*Quirk, and to 1 che him Our free 


E 
. ROCHFORD, 


puniſh the ſheritfy ___ 4 
Mr, Wilkes, 4 


Kirk, otherwiſe called Edward M*Quirk, . - 


- 
+7" 
. 
19 %,*aF 


4 Bs = | The reader is deſired to mark this prophecy. 


2 a it 


=® e The Duke, about this time, had ſeparated himfclf from Ann Par I ” * 
| ſons; but propoſed to continue united with her, on ſome Platoriic terms 
of friendſhip, which ſhe rejected with W His _daſcneſs an. 


woman is beyond deſcription or belief. | E 
| 81 
F To underſtand theſe paſſages, the aas eee to ve 
3 ef r W oy ele 
Aim Grace bad lately mairied Kiſs Wrotteſly, niece of the Good . 
1 Oelde, Ducheſs of Bedford. | | ſtr 
ET Miſs Liddel, a after her dere from a te Duke, marred Lord Upper 8 
WW 2 „ 
15 The wiſe Duke 5 n e all A. + of 5 


ment td procue addreſſes to ſatisfy the K ing of the fidelity of his ſubjeRs. x 


« 
=> ame in very thick from Scotland; but, after the ance of 
| 2 | this leer we heard no more of them. n "Nt > 


— 
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3 - hardly geen to remind ih cue of th name of aun. | 
E sir John Moore. on 500 SG FW Tete SEE 
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A „ The reader will obere that eee not as of 


truths unqueſtionable, but for the fake of «Ringo in order IE 
we real queſtion t9 iſſue. f 


' > ow Precedents, in joſition 3 have lieele weight with 
88 05 as Toner n n e e N rg = 
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uit or le diaet Kladden conered,p 3h. 


We „ Thisis f meeting the miniſtry att one gromady for, in 
FW, truth, po precedents wi dare cer natural julie, or violation of 


|  Politive right. 
1 2 Mr. Grenville had Ae from the SU 8 1 8 
mentaries, which directly — yew ann ets m 


3 Dean the en of C 


r 77.) If, in Kating the «S: any int, u 4 /berate- 
* ly g * has included every "upon and 7 point 2 that he has 
1 — — ed a — 188. he Sloes in, ee oy a ſnare for the 


X56 9 that "nega rof a * quarto, 
4 culled © = of ang 100 for the County of Middleſex, con- 
„ <« fidered has the impudence to recite this very vote in the followi 
terms, page 11.“ e that Robert Walpole, Eſq- having been 
2 86 that Fellen 5 d the Houſe, ind 13 incapable of 


46 4 4 being elected Mes. "ky rve in the preſent 7 There 
- ese! e e * 


a7 


mT 


rv. 
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© To THE PRINTER or Tus eVBLIC ADVERTISER. © 
ein, ; 2 — 8 4 7 ; n | VEL | To 2 | May 22. 1777. > 2 
VP v early in the debate pn the deciſion of the Middleſex -* 
election, it was obſerved by Junius, that the Houſe of Commons had not | 


« cated the government, &c,—makes this obſervation upon it: „ The 


|  gerous vote, neither under 


a ſtronger preſumptive proof that he was convinced that the vote, if tru- I 
ly recited, would overturn his whole argument. NY TREE is, 
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only exceeded their boaſted precedent of the expnlfion and conſequent 
incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that they had not even adhered to it 
ſtrictly ay far as it went. After convicting Mr. Dyſon of giving a falle  ; 
notation from the Journals, and having explained the purpoſe which, - , - © 
that contemptible fraud was intended to anſwer, he proceeds to ſtate te 
vote itſelf by Which Mr. Walpole's ſuppoſed incapacity was declared, 2 
Viz. Reſolved, That Robert Walpole, Eſq. having been this ſeſſioen 
« of parliament committed a priſoner to the Tower, and expelled this. 
« "Houſe for a high breach of truſt in the execution: of his office, and no 
* torious corruption when Secretary-at War, was and is i ble of be- 
« ing elected a member to ferve in the preſent parliament: — and then 
obſerves, that, from the terms of the vote, we have no right to annex 4 
one incapacitation to the 1 * only; for that, as the propoſitio - 
ſtands it muſt ariſe equally from the expulſion and the commitment to 
the Tower. I believe Sir, no man who knows any thing of DialeQics, ©. 
or who underſtands Engliſh, will diſpute the truth and fairneſs of this 
conſtruRion. * But Junius has a great authority to ſupport him, which,. 
to ſpeak with the Duke of Grafton, I accidentally,met with this morning 
in the courſe of my reading. It contains an admonition, which cannot © - © 
be repeated too often, Lord Sommers, in his excel ct upon te 
rights of the people, after reciting the votes of the tion of the 3 
23th of January 10687, viz,—* That King James the Second having en 
« deyoured'to ſubvert the conſtitution of this kingdom, by breaking . 
the original contract between king and people; and by the advice of _ " 
„ Jeſuits, and other wicked perſons, having violated the fundamental! 
laws, and having withdrawn himſelf out of this kingdom, hath abdi-. 


« word abdicated relates to all the clauſes aforegoing, 28 as to his de- 
N. the kingdom, or elſe they would 3 ly in vain.”. @ 7 
d that there might be no pretence for confining the abdication merely  «. & 
to the qwithdratving, Lord Sommers farther obſerves, „That King James, | 
« by refuſing to 9 us according to that law by which he held the 
exo, implicitly renounced his title to it. | 
If Junius's conſtruction of the vote againſt Mr. Walpole be now ad- 
mitted (and indeed 1,cannot comprehend how it can honeſtly be diſpu- 
ted), the advocates ol the Houſe of Commons muſt either give up their 
precedent entirely, or be reduced to the neceſſity of maintaining one of 
the groſfeſt abſurdities imaginable; via, That a commitment to the 


4. Tower is a conſtituent of, and contributes half at leaſt to, thevin.. - 


« capacitation of the perfofi who ſuffers itt. 333 
I need not make you any excuſe” for endeavouring to alive tige | 


attention of the public to the deciſion of the Middletex — Aug The 


more I conſider it, the more 1 am convinced that, ay a fact, it indeed - N 
highly injurious to the rights of the people; but that, as a precedent, it 
is one of the moſt . that ever was eſtabliſhed againſt thoſe WW 
are to come after ve, Yet 1 am fo far a moderate man, that 1 verily de. 
lieve the majority of the Houſe of Commons, when they 82 dan 
r knew 
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af what they were doing. Their motives were rather deſpicable than 
chiminal, in the extreme, One effect they certainly did not forſee. They 
are now reduced to ſuch a ſituation, that if a member of the preſent 
Þ Honſe of Commons were to conduct himſelf ever ſo improperly, and in 
„reality deſerve to be ſent back to his conſtituents with a mark of diſgrace, 
they would not dare to expel him; becauſe they know that the people, 
in order to try again the great queſtion of right, or to thwart an odious 
Houſe of Commons, would probably overlook his immediate unworthi- 
neſs, and return the ſame perſon to parliament.— Hut, in time, the pre- 
- , _cedent- will gain ſtrength. A future Houſe of Commons will have no 
uch apprehenſions; conſequently will not ſeruple to follow a precedent, 
Which they did not eſtablifh. The miſer himſelf ſeldom lives to enjoy 
& ' the fruit of his extortion ; but his heir ſucceeds him of courſe, and rakes 

poſſeſſion. without cenſure. No man expects him to make reſtitution; 

and no matter for his title, he lives quictly upon the eſtate. _ 
+3 COT nr „8 PII Junius, 


7 | 155 4 The Duke lately loſt his only ſon, by a fall from his horſe. 


e At this interview, which paſſed at the houſe-of the late Lord Eg- 
Ungton, Lord Bute told the Duke that he was determined never to have 

any connection with a man who had ſo baſely betrayed him. | 

| In an anſwer, in Chancery, in a ſuit againſt him to recover a large 
ſum paid him by a perſon whom he had undertaken to return to par- 
.- liament for-one of his Grace's boroughs, he was compelled to repay the 


r ot Bedfa 


deſtation, 


=_ 


7 


"I I the tyrant was held in ſuch contempt and de- 
order to deliver themſelves from him, they admitted a 
angers to the freedom. To make his defeat truly ri- 


eat number 


upon his own ground. ; SFM tg 


Re n Mr. Heſton Homphrey, a country attorney, horſewhipped the Duke, 


 . -plary manner. This gave riſe to the following ſtory : © When the late 
„ © © King heard that Sir Edward Hawke had given the French a drubbing, 
<a Majety, who had never received that kind of chaſtiſement, was 
=. a peared to aſ Lord Cheſterfield the meaning of the word. —Sir, ſays 
4 Lord Cheſterfield, the meaning of the word—but here comes the Duke 
of Bedford, who is better able to explain it to your Majeſty than I am.” 


= 25 » ; 


= En Iſh ſtuff in him. Upon an official letter he wrote to the Duke of 
3 Bedford, the Duke deſired to be recalled, and it was with the utmoſt 
” difficulty that Lord Bute could appeaſe him, - "© 


I 1 N K Nr. Grenville, Lord Halifax, and Lord Egremont, 


4 N | d | 1 ; | — i 
1 1 The, miwſtry havitig endeavoured to exclude the Dowager out of the 
A © regeney bill, the Earl of 'Bute determined to diſmiſs them, Upon this 
EF the Duke of Bedford demanded an audience of the ; reproached him 
= *' in plaidterms with his duplicity, baſeneſs, falſchood, treachery, hypo- 
1 cxify—repeatcdly gave him the lie, and leſt him in cotvultions, 


- f * 
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Cay = * 
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iculous, He tried his whole ſtrength againſt Mr. Horne, and was beaten 


with equal juſtice, ſeverity, and -perſeverance, on the courſe at Litch- 
Held. Rigby and Lord Trentham were alſo cudgelled in a moſt exem- ' 


Arm man, notwithſtauding his pride and Tory principles, had ſore 


R 


| 2 r 
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m He received three thouſand pounds for plate and equipage money. 


They > When Earl Gower was appointed Preſident of the Council, e 
reſent King, with his uſual ſincerity, aſſured him that he had not had one 'hap= — 
ne 1 py moment ſince che Duke of Bedford left him. — 
grace, 2 (IR 555 x M 
—— ' ® Lords Gower, Weymouth, and Sand wih. „ 
orthi. P Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark aſſaſſin? ot does Sir W. 9. 
Ing dun it criminal to tab a tyrant to the hear?! 
dent, % Meaſures, and not- men, is the common cant of affected mode. | 
tal ration; a baſe, counterfeit language, fabricated by knaves, and made Fs 
REO currentamong fools. Such gentle cenſure is not ficted to the preſent de- I 

tion ; generate ſtate of ſociety. * What does it avail, to expoſe the abſurd con- 

* triyance or icious tendency of meaſures, if the man who adviſes or 


1 15 executes, ſhall be ſuffered not only to eſcape with impunity, but even to 
+ preſerve his power, and inſult us with the ſavour of his fovereign! 1 
would recommend to the reader the whole of Mr. Pope's letter to Dr. 
4 Arburthnot, dated July 26. 1734, from which the following is au extract: 
Eg- To reform, and hot to chaſlife, I am afraid is impoſſible; and that the 
2 <« beſt precepts, as well as the beſt laws, would prove of ſmall uſe, if. 
« there were no examples to enforce them. To attack vices in the ab-- 
8 « ſtract, without touching perſons, may be ſafe fighting indeed, but it 
rge « is fighting with ſhadows. My greateſt comfort and encouragement 
to proceed, has been to ſee that thoſe who have no ſhame, and hot 
the „ fear of any thing elfe, have appeared touched by my fatires,”” © 


r Sir William gives us a pleaſant account of men, who, in his opinictt* - 
„ ug, are rhe beſt qualified to govern an empire. 
. * tleman is ſuppoſed to have the fame idea of bluſtzing ing, hat I 
a mam, t Com bis birds has of ſcarlet or ſky-blue. f 5 5 
e sir W. D. will take the trouble of locking into Torcy's Memoirs, 
he will fee with what little ceremony a bribe may be offered to a Duke. | 
and with what little ceremony it was only not accepted. - 


u Within a fortnight after Lord Taviſtock's death, the venerable Ger- 
trude had a route ac Bedford Houſe. The good Duke (who had only 
ſixty thouſand pounds a- year) ordered an inventory to be taken of his 
ſon's wearing apparel, down 'to his flippers, ſold them all, and put the 4 
money in his pocket. The amiable Marchioneſs;. ſiocked at ſuch brutal, 
unfeeling avarice, gave the value of the clothes to the Marquis's ſervant, 
aut of Her own purſe. That incomparable woman did not long ſurvive - . 4 
her huſband. When ſhe ditd, the Ducheſs of Bedford treated her as the 
Duke had treated his only fon. She ordered every gown and trinket to- 
be ſold, and pocketed the .money.—Theſe are the monſters whom Sir © 
William Draper comes forward to defend May God protec me from -4 


AF 


dow any thing that may require ſuch defence, or to deſerve ſuch friend-- 

ſhip! * | ee TR »s 8 2 . 

\# Major-General Ganſel. e 
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1 2A little before the publication of this and the preceding letter, the 
| 
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7 haſte Duke of Grafton had commenced a proſecution againſt Mr. Sa- 
* muel Vaughah, for endeavouring to corrupt his integrity, by an offer of 
= Hive thouſand pounds for a patent place in Jamaica. A rule to ſhow 
© __ cauſe why an information ſhould not be exhibited againſt Vaughan for 

certain miſdemeanors, being granted by the Court of King's Bench, 
the matter was folemnly argued on the 27th of November 1769, and, by 
dhe unanimous opinion of the four judges, the rule was made abſolute, 
: The pleadings and ſpeeches were accurately taken in ſhort-hand, and 
. publiſhed, The whole of Lord Manefield's ſpeech, and particularly the 
_ . Gr Fr pm from it, deſerve the reader's attention. * A practice 
bot the kind complained of here, is certainly diſhonourable and ſeanda - 

* lous,—lf 2-man ſtanding under the relation of an officer under the 
* king, or of a perſon in whom the king puts confidence, or of 4 mi- 
„ niſler, takes meney for the uſe of that confidence the king puts in 

% him, he baſely betrays the king,—he baſely betrays his uff f the 

« king ſold the office, it would be acting contrary to the truſt the con- 
« ſtitution hath * in him. The conſtitution does not intend the ill 
_ & crown ſhould ſell thoſe offices, to raiſe a revenue out of them. It it ! 


„ poſſible to heſitate, whether this would not be criminal in. the Duke , 
af Grafton-contraty to his duty as a privy counſellor=contrary to 
—_ * __ wap 3 miniſter=-contrary to his duty as a ſubject ? His advice 
3 mould t 


1d be free, according to his 9 is the duty of his office ; 
„che hath ſworn to it,” Notwithſtanding all this, the chaſte Duke 
of Grafton certainly ſold a patent place to Mr. Hine, for three thouſand 
five hundred pounds; and, for ſo doing, is now Lord Privy Seal to the 
chaſte George, with whoſe piety we are perpetually deafened. If the 
- Houſe of Commons had done their duty, and Impeached the black Duke 
for this moſt infamous breach of truſt, how wocfully muſt poor honeſt 
Mansfield have been puzzled! His embarraſſment would have afforded 
the moſt ridiculous-ſcene that ever was exhibited. To ſave the worthy 
F Judge from this perplexity, and the no leſs worthy Duke from i - 
ment, the proſecution againſt Vay was immediately d upon 
We. - 7 8 and 1 of eee The ſuffering 
ttshis charge to paſs without any inquiry, fixes proſtitution upon 
* the face 4 G.. Hang of — more ſtrongly than even the Middle - 
ſes election Let the licentioul of the preis is complained of ! 
2 (pa 126 From e publication of the precefing to this date, not 
one word was ſaid in defence of the infamous Duke of Grafton. But vice 
And impudence ſoon xgcovered themſelves, and the ſale of the fa 
pour was openly avowed and defended. We acknowledge the piety of 
St. James's; but what has become of his morality? - - — 


o And by the ſame means preſerves it to this hour. 
Tommy Bradſhaw. 0 2 


. | 
; d Mr. Taylor. He and Gorge Roſs (the Scotch agent, and worthy, 
. confident of Lord r the buſineſs. — > 


5 The plan of tutelage and future dominion over the heir · apparent, 
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lid” many years ago at Carlton-houſe, between the Princeſs Dewages 


and her favourite the Earl of Bute, was as groſs and palpable as that 8 b 
the end of their lives. That Prince bad ſtrong natural parts, and - . | 


which was concerted between Anne of Auſtria and Cardinal Mazarin, 
to govern Lewis the Fourteenth, and in effect to prolong his minority 
unt 


uſed frequently to bluſh for his own ignorance and want of education, 
which had been wilfully neglected by his mother and her minion. A 
little experience, however, ſoon ſhowed him how  ſhamefully he had 


been treated, and for what infamous purpoſes he had been kept in igno- 


trance. Our great Edward too, at an early period, had ſenſe enough to 
underſtand the nature of the connection between his abandoned mother 


* — 


and the deteſted Mortimer. But, ſince that time, human nature, we 


may obſefve, is greatly altered for the. better. Dowagers may be chaſte, 
minions may be honeſt, When it was propeſed to ſettle the preſent 
King's houſehold, as Prince of Wales, it js well known that the Earl 1 


Bute was forced into it, in direct contradiRion to the late Eing's inelina- 


tion. That was the ſalient point, from which all the miſchiefs and di 
of the preſent reign took life and motion. 'From that moment 


, , * 


b One of the firſt ars of the preſent reign, was to diſhiſy Mr, Legt 
becauſe he had ſome years before refuſed to yield his intereſt in Lend 
thire to a Scotchman recommended by Lord Byte. This was the reaſon 


: - as * 3 & 3&5 4 "” 


2 % 
t Vifcount Townſhend ſent over on the plan of 


27 44 
of being reſident go. | 
vernor. The hiſtory of his ridiculous adminiftration ſhall not be loſt to 


the public. = | 1 185 i joy 
o In the King's ſpeech of 8th November 1) 68, it was declared, “ That 


d Bute never the'Prince-of Wales to be an inſtant out of his 
light — We need not look farther. : X = 


* the ſpirit of faction had broken out afreſh In fome of the colonies, and, 


jn one of them, proceeded to acts of violence and reſiſtance to the exe- 
« cation of the laws; — that Boſton was in a ſtate of diſobedience to 

« law and government, and had.proceeded to meaſures ſubyerſive of the 
* conſtitution, and attended with circumſtances that manifeſted a diſpo- 


-« ſition to throw off their dependence on Great Britain, 

A 1 The number of eonimiſfioned officers in the guards, are tothe merck. 
| regiments given to the 
guards, compared with thoſe given to the line, is about three to one, at a 


ing regiments as one to eleven; the number 


moderate computation ; conſequently the partiality in favour of the 


is as thirty: three to one.--So much for the officers.--The private men have 


four-pence a-day to ſubſiſt on, and five hundred laſkes if they deſert. Un- 


it is ſuppoſed, they may de depende 
thinks it nbceſſary to butcher his fe/low-ſubjetts. 


* 


— 


* 
* 
* 
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bim tremuere timore. Every coward pretends to be planet-ſtrock. * 


EET ES ; * oy 2 | 373-7 8747225 41 ' . 
1 There was ſomething wonderſully pathetic in the mention of the 


- 4 


horned cattle. © 
* The Bldfold party. xx. 
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be moſt ſecret particulars of this deteſta „ 
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1 
der this puniſhment they frequently expiry . encduragements, 
upon, whenever à certain perſon: 


1 
F 


— . blic, The „al kan of1 
. have: to deal che pu : prop what king — 


22 M. Stewart Mackenzin, _ 


- 


* ks 


p A penſion a x560l. per r annum, inſured upon * 4 1-half per cents. 


| 1 Was too cunning to truſt in Iriſh ſecurity Tor the lives of himſelf and 
all his ons. This gentleman, who a very few years ago woo clerk to a 
contractor for forage, and afterwards exalted to a petty in the War 
- Office, thought it neceſſary (as ſoon as he was appointed ak ts the 
5 Treaſur to take that great houſe in Lincoln's-lnn-Fields, in which the 
Farl of. orthington had refided while be was Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain. As to the penſion, Lord North very folemaly aſſured the 
HFouſe of Commons, that no penſion was ever ſo well deſerved as Mr. 
Bradſhaw's. -N. B. Lord Camden and Sir Jeffery Amherſt are not near 
"Aj well Jones forts and oy, Edward Hawks, — ſa ved the ſtate, re- 
es with zwo t ud pounds a-year on t 3 ſrom 
ach he i in fact el than Mr. Bradſhaw's penſion... "BILE: 


2 e ee cr op as far as the Arie of Demoſthenes, 
#9 conſtantly fp ich WI ich pe es in his mouth, to improve his articulation. 
7 24. Is Majeſty 1 f. one reading "his ſpeech, The Lord Mayor, 


e hohour of Vi his Maj hand; aſter which, as the 
iam, his Majeſty -; * 4 


and bur out A hughing.— 


I Neto fddled, 'while Rams wan Baring,” 


1 oddly. 

" too big ſor his mouth, and his eyes a 
Every part of his wo ad ſets natu 
' Tray 


Jun Hounz: 


conſtrued. His tongue is a little 


on at 9055 nce, At this 
is ne to be © much too l for his Rs 


* 5 
40 — * 


5 A a 6 time de 83 e but 2 bill of pains. 


8 penaltics Maia the Lord Mayor and fheriffs, or impeachment az 
| the WR. Little Manniken Ellis told the King, that, if the buſineſs 
Were leit to bis management, he would engage to do wonders, It was 


chobghe very odd, that a motion of ſo much importance f ſhould Be in- 


ttulled to the moſt contemptible little piece of machinery in the whole 
Kingdom. His honeſt zeal, however, was diſappointed. Ihe miniſter 
took fright; and, at the very inſtant that little lis was going to open, 
Tent him an der to fit down. All their magnanimous threuts ended in 
_*a ridiculovs-rote of cenſure, and a NIH more ridiculous addreſs to the 


* et This ſhamefut deſertion ſo afflicted the generous mind of George 
rd, 


that he 3 to live upon potatocs for three weeks, to 


"OW off A N fe ver.— Poor man Tos talia fando temperet a la- 


er After a certain 1 had ſucceeded i in cajolling Mr. Yorke, he told 


1 Duke of Grafton, with a witty ſmile, My Lord, you may kill the 


next Percy yourſelf,” -—N. B. He had þut that inſtant 0 * tears 
"uy which'overcame Mr. Yorke. 


* ee d of the Houſe of BranCorck. deer with ns 


* 
"Ki , # 
' * 


1 — 


* -. 
92 * A * 1 
: g i 
| : 7 n \ 4 
Ae 

* a A ” - 4 $ * | 
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inſtantly ned round to his courtiers, _ 


EA preſs too big for their ſockets. 


. 


2 LE. 


4228 


* 


how rapidly ſome of the principal branches of the family have droppeck- 
off. 8 . ' : „ WMS 2 NA Is P Fl 
This extravagant reſolution n votes of the Houſe; bit = 
in the minutes of the committees, the inſtances of reſolutions contrary to | 
ende law and truth, or of refuſals to acknowledge law and truth, when pro- 
+ | poſed to them, are innumerable. 2 $ TP, Ge 
* Wh the King firſt made it a meaſure of his government to de- 
ſtroy Mr. Wilkes, and when this purpoſe it was, neceſſary to run 
down privileges, Sir Fletcher Norton, with his uſgal proftituted effron- 


of 
7 
* - 
* 
5 


* 
A 


tery, aſſured the Houſe of Co chat he ſhould regard one of their” =} 
votes no more than a reſolution of ſo many drunken porters. This is he 
very lawyer whom Ben Johnſon deſcribes in the following lines: „ 
3 Gives forked counſel; takes provoking gold, 3 _— 
* On either hand, and puts it ys, N LI | 
* So wiſe, ſo grave, of ſo pe d a tongue, | 
vob « And loud withal, that w not way, nor ſcarce * _ 
es, lie till without a fee... EN SS IF 
on. 74 — "7, N ; * 4 
Y The man who and overcomes this iniquitous power afuried  } 
- by the hords, mult be ſupported by the whole people. We have the - + / 


76, " laws on our fide, and want nothing but an intrepid leader. When ſuch 
3 a man ſtands forth, let the natien look to- it. It is not- his cauſe, but dur 
E. D | f | Rangel ures We. 43 
2 The examination of this firm; hotfeſt mn, is printed for Amen. 
le The reader will find it a moſt curious and a moſt intereſting tract. Dr. 
. Muſgrave, with no other ſupport but truth and his own re 
s Aae and oyercune the who Houſe of Commons 
8 164.) „ An ignorant, mercenary, and ſervile crew; unani- 
2 oF 2 98 ent in miſchief, variable in principles, conſtant to 
; —  * Blattery, talkers for liberty, but ſlaves to power ;—ſtyling themſelves 
. * the court party, and the prince's only friends.” _ Davenant- 
| 7 * , 
| 


Mie Kennedy. 8 | 5 „ 
3 . 4 


. | © He now ſays that his great abject is the rank of Colonel, and that 
I. „in bre i.. eee e 


931 
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This infamous tranſactiom onght to be explained to che public. Co- 
lonel Giſborne was Quarter -Maſter. General in Ireland. Lord Townun- 
' ſhend perſuades him to reſign to a Sctch officer, one Fraſer, and gives 
han the government of Kinſale.—Colonel Cuninghame was Adjutant- 
General in Ireland. Lord 'Townſhend offers him a penſion, to induce him 
to reſign to Luttrell, Cunivghame treaty the- offer with contempt. 

- What's to be done? Poor Gifborne maſt move once more. He accepts 
of a penſion of zool, a-year, until a government of greater value-ſhal © * 

© become vacant. Colonel Cuninghame is made Governor of Kipſale: | | 
and Luttrell, at laſt, for whom! the whole machinery is put in motion, 
e eee and in effoct takes the command of the army - 
Ire 1 5 | | | Fes e ee ee 


* 2 RR ev # ; . * 8 2 5 9 2 $0234 * 1 | 7 Fre 
* This man was always a rank Jacobite. rn produced” - ,» 
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= 2 
= tender's health upon his knees. 


5 re Fritenider. This 
5 confirmed the friendſhip between the brothers.” ; circumitane 


2 3 5 * > Habeas Cofpur Act * Car. II. which is 1 conſidered as ano- 
q # Es Wii. 135. 


Arnie 0 not ſubmitting to be ex- 
lay in priſon two years, until the Crown thought the * 
3 pager occaſion ſome ſerious. int; and therefore he mu, 
in the — nn 

= kim, unanointed and unanealed.— There was much coquetry ——— 
ie Court and the Attorney-General; about who ſhould undergo the ri- 
1 Aeule of letting him eſcape. ide another Letter to Almon, p. % 


i The hiloſophical poet doth notably deſcribe the datanable and 
damned proceedings of the judge of hell. 


Z 4 Gnoſſius hæc Rhadamanthus habet duriſſims re e 
8 2 auditque dolos, Wbigitque fateri. 


unitherh, and then he-beareth, nod lay com to confeſs, 

hep. and mars laws at his pleaſure; like as the Centurion, in the 

—_ hiſtory, dic to St. Paul; for the text ſaith, © Centurio apprehendi 

Faulum juſſit, et ſe catenis eHgari; et tune INTERxROGABAT, quis fuiſ- 
e s, RE n TRT Eugen L 


* Dire@ty the reverſe X the docrine he dan maintained i in the 
Houſe of Lords, and elſewhere, the deciſion of a ao elec- 
tion. He invariably aſſerted, the deciſion muſt be legal, becauſe the 
r N e e to enter farther 


d 


„ and ended in the total defeat and diſgrace of the rs rely 
n 


dence to tell Mr. Morris (a gentleman of unqueſtionable honour and in- 


3 8 and who was then 227 4 his evidence on oath), that «he Jhould 


A þ 
r ned in the Houſe eDLords, that he delteved he ſhould carry his 
5 apinion with him to the grave. It was afterwards reported that he had 
1 inuruſted FTF 7 marr gb 
Mm ory This paragra wie were pole tg open is mon Ir concerned for the 
wma, and wilh 1 it ab ens e 2 15 is n | 
Xx orator. 3 
3 


e. be 8 of | . ammbaſſador's 3 


Ann up in barbarous French, an 1 by the Earl of Rochford. 0 
This diplomatic Lord has ſpent his life in the ſtudy, and practice of eti- 
ceremonies, I 


2 a e N TOO, 1 f the 


a of his w en | 


£ The oppreſſion of an obſcure individual wave birth e to the 8 | 


Cole, 2 If. 55. 


I Theſe N 333 colt the beſt of princes fix thouſand 


the courſe of one of them, Judge Afton had the un rel, eled impu- 


rm 


give us a retnedy again 


under. it. 


„ f N . * 1 b , . + F 


he were even acquainted with the common forms of, his of 


think him as we qualified for it as any man in his Majeſty's fer vice 
The reader 4» requeſted to obſerve Lord Rochford's method of authenti- 


* En foi de quoi, moi 


8 of 1 privilege; a0 we may obſerve, in all the 
he | priri- 
lege they demand, 1 of ſpeech, and freedom from arreſts. The 


very word priyilege means no moxe than immunity, or a ſafeguard: to 
the party who poſſeſſes it, and can never b ved into an active 


- % 


* In the years 1593—1597—and 1607. „ 
Upon their own principles, they ſhould have committed Mr: 


who had been guilty of a greater offence than even the Lord Mayor or 


Alderman Oliver. But after repeatedly-ordering him to attend, they at 


laſt adjourned beyond the day appointed ſor his attendance ; and by this 


— pitiful evaſion, gave up the point. Such is che force of 
a * > e 


I it be demanded, in caſe a ſubje& ſhould be committed by either 


« Houſe for a matter maniſeſtly out of their juriſdiction, what remedy 


can he have? 1 anfwer, That it cannot w be imagined that the law 
of the 


te which favours 3 more than the liberty e ſubject, ſhould 


« to be illegal, and yet give us no manner of redreſs againſt our com- 


« imitment by our fellow ſubjeRts, -equally- appearing to be unwarranted, | 
« But as this is a caſe which I am perſuaded will never happen, it ſeems- 
«4 needleſs over-nicely to examine it.” —auiia ii. 110. -N. N He wa-. 


a good lawyer, but no prophet. 4 


cCiples, the H eded te adviſe the Crown to publiſh 1 
. 

ſcrupulous to an extreme, ſpeaks of it with horror. It is remarkame 
enough, that the very. men who adviſed the. 
it arraigned every day both within doors and without, are not daring 

enough to utter one word in its defence; nor have they ventueed to take 
che ſeaſt notioe of Mir. Wilkes for diſcharging the perſons approbendey + - 


tion, univerſally acknowledged to he illegal. Mr. Moreton public! 
teſted againſt it beſore it was iſugd ; and Lord Mansfield, thoug 
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| TE, Lord Chatham very properly called this the a& of a mob, not of 2 
-zenate., 7 5 NR. IT FB R | | 


han 


— 


the privileges of parliament: and although it was as well known as any 

matter of public record and uninterrupted caſtom could be, that the 
| e members of either Houſe are privileged, pt in caſe of treaſon, fe- 
© ©. Jony, or breach of peace, they declared, without heſitation, 4 that 
3 e arliament did not extend tp the caſe of a ſeditious libel ;” 
= undoubtedly they would have done the ſame, if Mr. Wilkes had 
A been proſecuted for any other miſdemeanor whatſoever.. The miniſtry 
4 are of a ſudden grown wonderfully careful of privileges, which' their 
 - predeceſſors were as ready to invade. The known kws of the land, the 
rights of the ſubject, the ſanctity of charters, and the reverence due to 


, ' privilege'of which no man knows either the origin or the extent. The 
2 Houſe of. Commons judge of their own privileges without appeal; they 
may take offence at the moſt innocent action, and impriſon.-the perſon 
wo offends. chem during their N will and pleaſure. The party 
has no remeqdy he cannot appeal from their jüriſdiction; and if he que- 
ſions the priwilege Which he is {nppoſed to have violated, it becomes ah 
_ aggravation of kjs offence. Surely this doctrine is not to be found in 


is neither law not liberty in this kingdom. We are the flaves: of the 
Houſe of Commons; and, through them we are the ſlaves of the King 
and his miniſters——Azomnymour, - -- R HA. 
| 8 45 Mp 988 5 1 ; F 
f there be in reality any ſuch law in England as the law of parlia- 
ment, which mos the exceptions ſtated in my letter on privilege), 
confeſs, after long deliberation, I very much doubt, it certainly is not 
- conſtituted by, nor can it be collected from, the reſolutions of either 
Houſe, whether enacting or declaratory. I deſire the reader will com- 
pare the above reſolution of the year 1704 with the following of the 3d 
, of April 1628. Reſolved, That the writ of Habeas Corpus canno 2 
or 


denied, but ought to be granted to every man that is cmmitt 


% 


— 


. King, the Privy Council, or any other, he pray ing the ſame,” 
be Duke was lately appointed Lord Privy Seal! 


„ 


3 
' \ 


# 


precipitation proved fatal to the grant. It looks like the hurry and con- 
—- Ren of a young highwayman; who, takes a few ſhillings, but leaves the 
| _ putſc and watch behind lim ;=And yet the Duke was an old offender! 


<< ed, « that the friends of government were to bo very active“ in ſup- 
* . — the miniſtegial nomination of ſheriffs.  - 2 Js 55 

| c I beg leave to introduce Mr. Horne to-the character of che Double 
De 

 - « wrong objection has been made by ſome, who have not taken leiſure: 
% diſtinguiſh the charaQers. The hero of the play (meaning Melle- 
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ben Mr. Wilkes was to be puniſhed,*they made no ſcruple about 


our magiſtrates, muſt all give way, without queſtion or reſiſtance, to a 


Magna Charta. If it be admitted without limitation, 1 affirm that there 


detained in priſon, or otherwiſe. reſtrained by the command of the 


4 4 ſuperb villa af Colonel Burgoyne, about this time advertiſed for 


Po * (page 203.) It willappear by a ſubſequent letter, that the Duke's: 
| .' _b By an intercepted letter from the Secretary. of the Treaſury, it ap- 


er. 1 thought they had been better acquainted, —+ Another very 


f 2 PETITE and made a fool, and cheated, —[s every man a gulf. 

| « and a fool is deceived ?—At that rate, I am afraid the two clafles 7 
% .of men will be reduced to one, and the knaves themſelves be at a loſs 

ut WM to juſtify their title. But if an open honeſt-hearted man, who has an 

ny e entire confidence in one whom be takes to be his friend, and who (ts 

he « confirm him in his opinion), in all ap r "> 


fe. « has been ſo; if 2his min be dates by the of the other, 
at «. maſt. he of neceſſity commence fool immediately, only becauſe the 
i * other br ved a villain ?* Yes, ſays Parſon Horne; No, ſays Con- 
ad greve; e, 1 chink, is allowed to . en n of Fu . 


F 8 


* 


8 There is a certain family i in this of Aol on Which nature ſcems to I 
have entailed an hereditary baſeneſs of tion. As far as their hi- 
has been known, the. ſon has . improved upon the vices of 
his father, and has taken care to tranſmit them pure and undiminiſhed in- 
to the boſom of his ſucceſſor. In the ſenate, their abilities have confined - 
them to thoſe humble, ſordid ſervices in which the r of the mi- 
niſtry are uſually employed. But, in the memoirs of private treachery, 
they ſtand firſt and unrivalled. The following ſtory will, ſerve to lufrite | 
the character of this reſpectable family, and to convince the world that 
F the preſent poſſeſſor has as clear a title to the infamy of his-anceſtery' a6 
he has to their eſtate. It deſerves to be recorded PH curioſity of the © | 
fact, and ſhould be given to the public as a warning to every haneſt 
member of ſociety. * 
The preſgnt Lord Jroham, who is now in the decline of life lately cul- _ 
tivated the acquaintance of/a younger brother of a family with which he 
had lived in ſome degree of i intimacy and friendſh The young man- 
had long been the dupe of a ' moſt unha 4 anackmen to a common 
proſtitute. His friends and relations ſore conſequences of this 
connection, and did every chin ng that de 2 upon them to ſave him 
from ruin. But he had a friend in Lord 1 act whoſe advice rendered 
all their endeavours ineffe ctual. Arden Jeteher, not contented with 
the en ent · of his friend's miſtreſs, was enough to take advan- 
tage ecke fy. 5 and folly of a young man, and perfuaded him to mar- 3 
ry ye eſcended even to perform the office of father to the proſti=* © 3 
tute, He gave her to his friend, who was on the point of NY the 
kingd om, and the next night lay with her himſell. 
Whether the de 3 of the human heart can produce any thin 
more baſe and deteſtable than this fact, muſt be leſt A ua... 
the ſon ſhall arrive at t the father's Wk and ee 


ir 1 

e Nu. ver ollog of Lo Sash before b. plied th e 

0 ; 
a e The epitapb would not be ill ſuited to the che; at che be, i it * 
e is but equivocal, | 
„ | : 
2 Cs rea MS others is preſley i | 
4 a groſs abuſe, which the magiſtrate can and ſhould corredks. 
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| „ . 1 Blackſtone, 4, 303. 25 4 _ | 5 
a k x Ed, * cap. Z, and 7 Rich, 11, cap. 6. 9 ; 
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in how the common law ſtood at the makit 
9 which the common law 
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ſo to conſtrue the act as to 


* q Fidi d In. 1 186 The: ha 


| argc the remedy. os, 87. 
7 * 1 Hale, P. C. 128. 136. 15 | Ed, 
8 © Blackfione, iv. 6 e 
. 2 Ul. le, P. o. il 124. 3 * . * 


dons do. maingeiſ wen que hal dd comen- 
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* 2 remedial ſtatutes the old law, the miſchief, and the remed 


jut 


olf the act, what the 
not provide, and what 


liament hath provided- to eure this miſchick, It is the 


ä miſchicf 


never 


x: « able. Ballazie is in a court of record by che King's julio 3 but r. 
« 1 is y the Sheriff. "> law, State Tr. vii. - 149. 
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. character vindicated by Sir WA. 


Av; youn ung gentlemen coming needote of his Grace's behaviour - 
0 


1 


the patrons of, 20; a liam Draper, reg; a put-- 
office eſtabliſhed for the bu- + lic difplay of his infenkidiliry on 
eſs of, 24. the dearh! of his fon, * IT4 ; n 


into it, fai e a ſecurity to on this misfortune (u), 293. 
che kingdom from foreign as well Benzon, Mr. challenged as ajury- 
as domeſtic  flavery, 34; many of man, 250. 


our forces in climates unfavour- BinGLey, Mr. his impriſonment 


able to Britiſh conſtitutions, 353; for two years (h), 2 5 
the inſult offered to it, by ap- Bracksroxs, Dr. So icitor to the: 


. Colonel Luttrell | deen, 61; mw ſolicitous to — 
of Ireland, wr ee his 9 than his repu 

2 tion, iÞ.; a letter addreſſed him 

e N from Junius, 74 charged with 


Becxronp N. his e ' having delivered different doc- 
tainment at the 1 bx wy the Houſe of Commons, 


220. from what he had written in his | 


Brbrond, Corporation of, ana, | | Commhentatzes, 763 that when he 


| Nrangers to their freedom, to 
ſhake off the t of the Duke thought of the Commentaries, 
olf Bedford (g). 290; 1 ty of, a until the contradiction was uner- 


letter to his Grace from Junius, pectediy urged, 79 contradidts. 


943 li feelings, nice; if to be dhe miniſtry ſometimes as wel! us | 
judged from his reſentments, ib.; . himſelf, gz. - 

— what his Grace was, 83 22 n 
he ht have been, 933 led upon him, 146; affirms chat 


avowal of the ſale of a — eyxery part of Mr. e purchaſe- 
- 96; accuſed of inſenſibility on money was paid to Colonel Bur- 
_ the loſs of his ſon, ib. ; 3 . Dans 


every way unfortunate, Irnham, 
8 at — $9 1 im- Baozerretn, M Mr. ſurgeon, his 
portant of his hiſtory; b.; nion in regard to the death of 
' thoſe who are acquainte with George Clarke, who received a 


to ſuſpect ſuch ſacrifices | . 
not Bn ON with- 1 ſaid to 


8 to the king viva | — e oy 
outrageous manner (I), 292 to 1723 
licits again the ende of Lord dad ide ir he GOL] 
Kath his mealares to obtain * | 


e in the Houſe, he never once 


2 Sete g pecuniary character, blow at the Brentford election 


be quartered , 

Ws 8 on the falary of a patent lace, © 
| N. king betwixt zurchaſed by Mr. thine, 23 2 
Lord Bute, and violated, CARELLL, the Spaniſh Governor 5 


— 


AS 6.5 ; = 

. Dun oruz, Colonel, his expences 
ö nt Preſton, 225; the pure | 
©. = ney of a patent place ſaid to be 
a given him for his ſervice at Preſ- 
ton, 127 ; no man more tender 
of his reputation, ib. | 
the D 
not 'of a temper to _ 
power, though he retired from 


emplo t, - ſtipulations 
: paw — Ek and the Duke 
of Bedford violated, ib.; treats 


again ſoliciting his friendſhip, ib. 
forced into the Prince of Wales's 
, Houſehold, cont to the late 


_king's inclination (e), 294. 


i” 


Camopen, Lord, attributes to the 
crown a 


mined to be a patriot, 245. 


am act of the legiſlature, 242; 
his doctrine in this reſpect con- 
ſidered and refuted, 248; a let- 


dominion of the | heir-apparent 
laid there many years ago (e) 


Ly 


erite, 8 83. | 

CyarLes II. a hypocrite, - 

of another ſort, 3. 1 2 

CnaTran, Lord, introduces the 
Due of Grafton on the political 


is name from an adminiſtration 
the motive of giving the thanks 
of the city to him, 220; an en- 


thei Houſe of Commons, 88, 
CoxegSir Edward, his opinion with 
regard to the power of the Houſe 


; pt, I 7. GA i 
Nn thoſe of America alie- 


TT 


.* 
= 
. 


8 um, 
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to the mother - country, 20; re- 

_ ceive _ and argument from 
the declar: 


hafe mo- 


Bor, Earl of, his interview with | 
of Bedford (e), 2922 


the Duke with | contempt, when - 


© ferred the right 
_ Catcrarr, Mr. when he deter- 


wer, in caſe of neceſ> 
ſity, to ſuſpend the operation of 


| 2 to his Lordſhip from Junius, 


; | 1. . bt S * a d Je 
CarrttoN-Bovst,thetutelageand . mels, 6. a 
Caonwer tr, Oliver, with all his 


294. — AV. 4 
Cuanuss L. lived/and died whype- + 


- . -comiuim on him by Junius, 423. | | 
CLxxor, their incapacity to ſit in 1 Sir William, his defence 
oft 
the charges of Junius, a5; his let- 
nius, 32; refers him to 
_ of Commons committing for con 
| 4 military 
>*- ated from their natural affection 


* \ * 


tion of Mr. Pitt- and 
Lord Camden, 21; the 3 act 
of 


repealed, and a new m 
taxing the colonies invented, ib. ; 


the coloniſts equally deteſt the 
pageantry of a king and the hy- 


poeriſy of a biſhop, 136. | 
"Chan. Houſe of, & ſituation 


they are reduced to by their vote 


on the Middleſex election, 8); 
ſaid to have transferred their | 
- kitude from their parents to their 


benefactors, 134; have aſſumed 
an authority equal to an act of 
the legiſlature, 139 have trans- 
election from 
the collectivę to the repreſenta- 
tive body, ib.; they are only in- 
terpreters to convey the ſenſe of 
the people to the crown, 157; 


did not dare to aſſert their own - 
dignity, when groſaly attacked, 


161; would beſt conſult their 
dignity by appealing to the laws 
when they are offended, 192. 


Cors1ca wouldnever have been in - 


vaded if the Britiſh court hatin» 
ed with dignity and firm- 
| 2 


crimes, had the ſpirit of an Eng- 
liſhman, 184; an expreſſion of 


his in the tim& of Charles l. 217. 
CUMBERLAND, the late Duke of, 
in his time parliamentary influ- 
ence prevailed leaſt in the 
34+ ' 5 


uh 5 


WT er, 53; obliged to withdraw DincLer, Mr. becomes acandidate 


for the county of Middleſex, 45. 


formed on the credit of it, 343 Dovo, Captain, applied to Captain 
Kirk Garth for the aſſiſtance of his 
guard, to reſcue General Ganſel, 


121. 
Marquis of Gragby againſt 


ter to 
the united voice of the army, and 
all 2238 inſtances of the 

y Kill and capacity of the 
Marquis of Granby, 33; his an» 


* 
- 


army, 


ed 


Er 


tze Duke, however 


Ex, John, 


8 a - c p 
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. . 


ſwer In his own account, 35;ac- FoorTe, Mr. ſu 
a traffic of the 


cuſed of making 
royal favour, 36; another letter 
to Junius, 39; his anſwer to a 


 . queſtion of - Junius, ib. ; to Ju- 


nius, ror; complains of the af. 
ſertion of Junius, that he had ſold 
the companions of his ſucceſs, ib. ; 
that it is a malicious falſehood, 
and bids the writer ſtand forth, 


and ayow the charge, ib.; ap- 
W 3 to the gentlemen to whom = 
e 


had made application in this 
affair, ib.; to Junius, 105; that 
he has read his letter to che Duke 


of Bedſord with horror and aſto- 


niſhment, wherein an affectionate 
— is upbraided with the loſs 
of an only and moſt amiable ſon, 
105, 106; that Junius goes wan- 
tonly out of his way to torment 

- declining age, 106; he is called 


to prove the Duke's ava- 


rice, before he makes his haſty 
and wicked concluſions, ib.; but 
_ if an ambaſſador loves too 
much, is this a proof that he bas 
taken — betray his * 
1083 Sir William's account of the 
© miniſterial quarrels, 107; that 
tent as he 
is, is amenable to Juſtice, and the 
+ -ParHament is the high and ſolemn 
. tribunal, ib. + A N * 


* 1 E. N 8 , 4 
Er11is, Mr. Welbore, whether. he 
makes or ſuppreſſes a motion, is 
ſure of his "9% LAN 
Fxevis1oNn from the flouſe of Com- 
mons, whether it creates incapa- 
city of being re- elected, 80 ct 
ſeq. ; My. Walpole's caſe conſi- 
_  dered as a precedent, 82. A 
Failed by Lord Mans- 
field, 258; this affair ſtated and 
examined according to the ſta- 
tutets in ſuch caſes, 297, 4 


> 4 * 


4 . F. . 
Fxtowy, whether or not ballable, 


© 264; the ſtatutes relative to bail 


in criminal matters, ſtated in due 


5 a 
b 1, 7 * | $a 
4 4 . * 4 


* 
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on, his evidence. 
on the triatof N Quirk (K), 289. 


E * 


G. 
jet, 257. 


GANs ET, General, his reſeue from | 


the bailiffs, near the Tilt-yard in 
St. James's Park, 177 ; he ſoli- 
cited a corporal and other foldiers 
to vfſift him in making his eſcape, 
21, 2 


GarTn, Captain, declined appear- 


ing himſe lt, but ſtood aloof, while 


; 


* 


GaMe-r.aws oppreſſive to the fub- * 


\ 
2 


* 


| e Dodd took upon him to 
or 


er out the king's guard to re- 
ſcue General Ganſel, 121. 
G18B0RN x, Colonel, a regiment faid 


to be ſold to him, 32; Colonel 


Draper reſigned it to him for his 

daten 37; accepts of a = 
ſion for the government of Kin- 
 fale (a) 297- « SIDE: 
GrarToN, Duke of, upon What 
1 2 he firſt took, and ſoom af- 
ter reigned the office of Seere- 
tary of State (a) 228; the only 


© a& of mercy to which headviſcd 


| his ſovereign, received with dif-. 


approbation, 42; his eſtabliſh- 


ment of a new trib 43; 443 
one fatal mark fixed on every. 
_ "meaſure wherein he is concerned, 
44; 2 ſingular inſtance of youth 
withont ſpirit, 45; obliged eithet 
- to abandon a uſeful partiſan; or 


to protect a felon from public- _ 


— 7 463 accuſed of balancing 
is non- execution of the laws 


with a breach of the conſtitution, | 


48; the ſeating Mr Luttrell in 
the Hopſe of Commons, entails on 
ſyſtem of government, he addreſ- 

ſes himſelt fimply to the touch, 


523 his character, conſidered aa 


a ſubject, of curious ſpeculation, 
ib. ; reſemblance thereof to chat 
vf his royal progenitors, 53; at 
his ſetting out, a patriot of n un- 
promiſing expectations, ib.; bas 


many — * ations to make in 
the cloſer for his former ned 


erity the immediate effect of 
adminiſtration, N N in his 


— 


WE 5 


. mi Mr. Wilkes, 54 ; his 

; marriage not imprudent 
* bee vie w, 55; his Grace's 
© ng 5 


© counterpart of his private hiſtory, 

Fb.; in the whole courſe of his 

, aſtrange endeavour to unite 

© _contradi@tions, 60; his inſult on 
public decorum at the Opera- 

» 61 ; his reaſons 4 ug deſert- 

his friends, ib.; 

infant ſtate, childhood, puberty, 

= manhood, 62; if his Grace's 
abilities. had been able to ki 


F 


he would hr en a for. 
1 migable miniſter, 63; : the 
iind a reſource in the weaknefG 
1 ol bis underſtanding, ib.; charged 

with being the leader of à ſervile 


ndminiſtration, collected from the 


| coynels i in rejecting Mr, Vaugh- 
an's propoſale, is ſaid to reſemble 
the termagant chaſtity of a prude, 
tag: is called upon to tell the 

Ke ol the patent 3 by 
t we will he dare, NE 


Jann to ofecute Vaughan 

== Fang he von 

t n 2 
al in . public 3 
. every- in em- 
2 142; the — . of all. the 
. * 8 
'onage,' ib.; at the moſt ac- 
8 | bins period of life obliged to quit 
E *- ©, the buſy ſcene, and conceal him- 
— 00 one the world, ib.; the ne- 
get of the petitions and re- 
| Wale ces a part of eee 
— .»Þ 


* Luttrell's panegyric, 166; 

Is arge to his rank under the 

ſtandard, ; is acknow- 

ed by Junius to- 2 great | 

_ intrinſic merit, but is cautioned 
not to value it too highly, ib. ; 


wa 306 ; 


onduct as a miniſter, the 


his political 


2 with the ire les of his 
re, 
people 


- (Ceferters of all parties, 64; his 


of ent, 143; 
1 with pronomncing Co- Co- 


in vain would his majeſty have 
looked round for a more conſum- 
mate character, 201; he remem- 


3 atitude how the Duke 
| accommodated | _ —_— to the 


_ neceſſity of his vie 202; the 
abundance of merit in the Duke 
to ſecure the favour of his ſove. 


2 ib.; a ſtriking eculiarity 
character, 204; his Grace 


10. appointment in the cabinet an- 


nounced to the public by the omi- 
nous return of Lord Bute, 205; 
in whatever meaſure concerned, 
he makes the government of the 

| beſt of princes contemptible and 

- ridiculous,. ib. ; his bafſeneſs af. 
ficmed to be the cauſe of greater 
miſchief to England than even 
the unfortunate ambition of Lord 
Bute, 226 ; to what enormous ex- 


reſolution, 
condition 


2 234 3 
great want of ti » @ warrant 
was made out to cut 2 ne 

| Whittlebury Foreſt, where the 


Duke is is hereditary er, ; 
_ his wy wn 8 perſecuion of the de. 


to 

Gt down the tres when he bp: 

555 

8 that the 
nour, in 

t the of the timber 


1s veſted in the ranger, ib. ; the 
very reverſe affirmed to be the 
truth, ib. ; yet the oaks keep their 
ud, the king is defrauded, and 
navy 5 all this to a 
= the Duke of Grafton, 236; 
the mortification he received on 
the _ of Sir James av hank 
2593 expedition in ening 
—— ant — to ie Ja of 
rtland's property to es 
3 1— 2 
Gaanor, Lord, accuſed of accu; 
mulating in his own perſon and 
family a number of lucrative em- 
. ployments, 22; his cares confined 
d e filling up vacancies, 233 raiſed 
and vindicated by Sir William 
Draper againſt the charges of Ju- 
nios, 25; the united voice of the 
uy and al Teas 1 tell 


* 
% 


o 


don his life in © 


- 


, % 


inſtances of his military ſkill and 


capacity, 33; his reputation is 
ald by Junius to have ſuffered 
more by his friends than his ene 
Miles, 37. 2 ie Rs 


GrENviihe, Mr. at any rate to be 
was mini. 
ſter, 20; vindicated from ſome re- 


diſtreſſed, becauſe he 
feQtions thrown out againſt him 


in a hlet written in d e 
- of of \ illiam Ricken 75 ; 
e 


receives chaſtiſement from 


chair in the Houſe of Commons, 


79. 


H. 2 8 
_ Hanatty, Mr. the intereſt of * 


vernment in the city ſaid to 
committed to him a WK. - 
Hazy the Fighth, by ſubmiſ- 
ſion of his 1 as abſolute 
as Lewis the Fourteenth, 184. 
Hawxr; Sir Edward, this country 
highly indebted to him, 23. 
H1iisn0x0vGn, Earl of, called forth 
to govern America; 21 ; hismea- 
ſures cenſured, ib.: - 


Hine, Mr. a patent purchaſed by 


him, x25 ; the price at which the 
place was knocked down, 127. 
Hoans, Mr. bis unfortunate en- 
deavours in ſupport of the nomi- 
nation of ſheriffs, 206; in his prin- 


_ -  ciples-already a biſhop, ib.; bis 


letter * "96; na 10) 1 Ne is os 

reputation gained un is 

nature which draws from bows 
reply, ib. that he is ready to lay 
if ſition to the 
miniſterial meaſures, 208; that 
he did not ſolicit one vote in fa- 


your of Mefirs Plumbe and Kirk- - 


man, ib. ; a letter to him from 
Junius, 209; accuſed of having 
fold himſelf to the miniſtry, from 
his own letters, 219 ; his mode 
oſ attack on Mr, Wilkes cenſured, 


ib, ; is blamed for introducing the 


name of a young lady into the 
newſpapers, 211; is charged with 
having duped Mr. Oliver, ib. ; 
another letter to Junius, ib. ; 
charges bim with inconſiſtency 
and felf-contradiQon, 212 ; that 
he feels no reluctance to attack 


— 


* 


ol his bene 


TT.... 
the character of any man, ax 1 


that the darkneſs in which 


thinks himſelf ſhrauded, bas not * 
concealed him, 216; reflection 


on the tendency of Juniùs s prin- 


ciples, 217 ; that | | 
commiſſion Mr. Thomas Walpole 


to ſolicit a penſion for him, 2183 


chat, according to Junius, Mr. 


Wilkes git to hold the ſtrings 
atorsÞpurſes"*< ſo lang 

„ as he continues to be a thorn 
« in the king's ſide,” 219; that 
the leaders of the oppoſition re- 


© * fuſed to ſtipulate certain 2 ; 
ould 


ſor the public, in caſe they 
t into adminiſtration, ib. 


letter in reply to Mr. Horne, 221; 
is charge 


with changing the 
tetms of Junius i 
when he ſuppoſes 


man to write in the newſpapers, 
and not to be diſcovered, 224; 
that he deals in fiction, and 


ſore naturally appeals to the evi- | 
dence of the poets, ib.; is allowed 


| degree of merit which aggra- 


- _ vates his guilt, 2345 his farious 
— ze 
t 


cal has by 
degrees ſoftened into moderation, 


235; ſhameful for him who bs 


lived in friendſhip with Mr. 
Wilkes, to reproach him for fail- 


ings TY connected wich de- 


ſpai 14217. 
Rep rea Mr, his treatnjent-of 
the Duke of Bedford on thecourſe 


las 


Luttrell, (g) 301. 


Ju dox, one may be he enough 


in the deciſion of private cauſes, 


yet a traitor to the public, 2 3. 
Printer 


Junius, letter from, to the 


of the Public Advertiſer, on the 


| Nate of the nation, and the diffe- 
ments of the ſtate, t) 


rent 


to Sir William Draper, 28 5 ap- 


r. Wilkes did 


1 
— 


tion, 
him to aſſert 
it wonld be impoſſible for any 


OT Int. 1 7 2: | | 
LAND, the f of, have been 5 
uniformly | and oppreſ- ' 


— 
— 


* 


— 


— 
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_ _- »*confidere 


| - ſure of his Grace 


- 


- 


gieing his name to the public, 
but that it was a proof of nothing 


but ſpirit, ib.; requires ſome in- 


ALances o the military fill aud 
- +. capacity of Bord Granby, 29; 


puts ſome queries to Sir William, 


das to his own conduct, 31; called 


upon by Sir William to give his 
real name, 32; another letter to 


Sir William Draper, 37; explains 


bir William's bargain with Co- 


--Jonel Giſborne, 38; letter to Sir 


William Draper, 40; declares 


- himſelf to be a plain unlettered- 


man, ib.; calls upon Sir William 


_ - t@ juſtify his declaration of the 


* , foyereign's having done an act in 


bis favour, contrary to law, 4r ; 


takes his leave of Sir William, 
ide; letter to the Duke of Graf- 


con, id. ; that the only act of 


merey to which the Duke advi- 
bis Majeſty, meets with diſ- 


-agrobation, 42; that it was ha- 


b too much to interpoſe 
the Mfength of prerogative be- 
tween ſuch a felon, as M. Quirk 


_ - andthe jul ticeof his country, ib.; 
the par & 


oning of this man, and 
the reaſons alleged for ſo doing, 


- ſeeras to be fixed 4 mea 
„Whether in a 

Perſonal or political character, 

vriter does not defend the mini- 
ter as to the pardoning M. Quirk 


proves of Sir William's fpirit in | 


- - 


44; to the Duke of 
. Grafton, ih.; that one fatal mark 


- that. a certain miniſterial - 


\ 
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hazard, 49; that he balanced the it 
non: execution of the laws with a 
breach of the conſtitution, ib.; 
to the Duke of Grafton, 62; that 
his Grace addreſſes himſelf ſimply } 
to the touch, ib. ; his character 


reſembles that of his royal an- 


ceſtors, 53; to the Duke of Graf- 


ton, 63; if his Grace's. talents 
"I keep 


ace with the prin- 
ciples of his heart, he would have 


— 


1 


| 


3 


* 


* 
= 
i 
* * 


been a moſt formidable miniſter, . 


ib.; that he became the leader of 


an adminiſtration callected from 


the deſerters of all parties, 65; 
to the Printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, 8; the queſtion ariſin 
from Mr. Wilkes's expulſion, aa 
the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, 


attempted to be ſtated with ju- 


Hice and preciſion, ib. 69; the 
. expulſien of Mr. Walpole and his 
re election, how far a caſe in 

oint, 70; to Sir William Black- 
Kone, 74; +a certain pamphlet 
written in defence of Sir Wil- 


_ |, liam's conduct, conſidered, 75; 


Mr. Grenville and Sir William 
Meredith vindicated from ſome, 


_ aſpetfions-m this pam 


95 — Middleſe x- electi 
& to eſex- ele 
8 notes ſuch part of Mr. 
Walpole's caſe, as\ſeems to ſuit 
his purpoſe, $85, 86; that the 
Houſe meant to declare Mr. Wal- 
pole's incapacity aroſe from the 
crimes he had committed, 36; 


mphlet, ib. 
76; that a certain writer. Who 
proceedings with re- 


they alſo declared the other can- 
didate not dulx elected, 87; ex- 
planation of ſome pa ſſages in the 
ſt letter, 90; to the Duke of 
Bedford, 94; chat he has loſt 
much real authority and im- 
| portance, 95; the degree of judg- 
- M*Quirk, with war ria v to ment he has ſhown in carrying 
tze Duke of Grafton, 48; that  his'own ſyſtem inte execution, 
, his Grace was at firſt ſcrupulous 97; the importance of his em- 


. upon hs own principles, 45; chat 
; Ae Grace can beſt, tell ſor which 
1 ef Mr. Wilkes good qualities he 
f tirſt honoured him Wit his friend- 
1 ſhip, 46; to Mc 2 
47 a citation from his pamp 
S in deferice of the — 2 


2 n | 973 the 
of even exerciſing thoſe powers + bay to the court of Verſailles, 
with which the executive power ib. ; the meaſures he took to ob- 
el the legiſlature is inveſted, ib; tain and confirm his power, 99; 
wat he reſerved the proofs of his to Sir William Draper, 103; that 
_ *- inrrepid ſpirit for trials of greater — after having attacked Junius vn. 


* 


. 


the reſentment of ch. 
moſt powerful men in this con- 
try, ib.; Sir William ſtill conti- 


vertiſer, 116; the 


der that charaQet, he had no 


right to know him under any 


other, Ib.; that Sir William was 


appointed Colonel to a regiment”. 


greatly out of his turn, 104 ; Ju- 


mius thinks it by no means ne- 
expoſed to 


ceſſary he ſhoul 


e worſt and 


nues to be a fatal friend, 108; 


he conſiders nothing in the cauſe 
he adopts 


but the difficulty of de- 
fending it, 109; he may reſt aſ- 
ſured 4 

with equal indifference at Juni- 


us's reproaches and Sir William's 
diſtreſs about him, x16; admit- 


ting the ſingle inſtance of his 


- Grace's eroſity, the public. 
may 1 deninnd ſome other 
ook of 1 


of his munificence, ib.; 
though there was no document 
left of any treaſonable negotia- 


tion, yet the donduct and known 
temper of the miniſter carried an 
internal evidence, ib.; to the 


Printer of the Public Advertiſer, 
112; Junius applauds'the fpirit 
with which a lady has paid the 
debt of gratitude to her benefac- 


tor, ib. ; this ſingle benevolent 


action is perha s the more con- 
ſpicuous, from Nandin alone, ib.; 
to the Printer of the Publie Ad- 
reſent mini- 
ſtry ſingularly marked by the ir 
fortune as their erimes, ib.; they 


ſeem determined to pe lex us 


with the multitude of their of- 


fences, ib.; a Major-General of 
the army arreſted for a conſider- 
able debt, and reſcued by a ſer- 


jeant and ſome private foldiers, 
117 ; that this is a wound given 
to the law, and no remedy ap- 


yo ib, ; the main queſtion is, 
- how” 


the miniſtry have acted on 
this occaſion, 118; the aggra- 


8 vat circumſtances of this af- 
9 8 


fair, that the regiments of 
guards, as a corps, are neither 
good ſubjects nor good ſoldiers, 


7 I19; the marching regiments | 


\ 


e Duke of Bedford laughs 


| the braveſt troops | 
ib.; to the Printer of the Public _ 
Advextiſer, 124; that he admits 


- * 
. 


= 


not brought to a t 


*. 


in the world, 


the claim of Modeſtus in the Ga- 
zetteer, ib.; that Modeſtus hav-. 
ing infinuated that the offenders 
in the reſcue may ſtill be brought 
to a. trial, any attempt to pre- 
judge the cauſe would be hi 
improper, ib. ; if the gentlemen 
v hoſe conduct 2 are 

ial, the Duke 
of Grafton ſhall hear-from him 
again, ib, ; leaves it to His coun- 
trymen to determine whether he 


is moved by malevolence, or ani» 


- 


= and whether the Duke dares 


mated by a juſt purpoſe of obtain- 
ing a Aleks Sion to the laws pf 


the country, 125; to his Grace 
the Duke of Grafton, ib. ; Junius 
gives his Grace credit for his diſ- 
cretion, in refuſing Mr. Vaughan 
propoſals, ib.; aſks what was the 
price of Mr. Hine's patent, tb. ; 
to 
complain of an attack upon his 


oven honour, while he is ſelling 


tent place, ib. 3 the pre 
; my WP 
- 127; that there is none of all his 


* 


4 


o 
* 


what terms he would addreſs his 


the favours of the crown, 126; 
to his Grace the Duke of Grafton, 


ib.; Junius is ſurpriſed at the 
ſilence of his Grace's friends to 


the charge of having d 


. ww 


the place was knocked down, ib. 
Grace's friends hardy enough to 

deny the 2 127 ; that Mr. 
Vaughan's offer f 


nien of a learned judge on 
waer e 294; to the Printer 


ie ee Advertiſer, 128; 


"Junius ſuppoſes a well-intention- 
 hapriveſs of his fubjects 

of his ſu 6, 129; 
— 2 honeſt Rang, a3 ch : 


mitted to approach à king, in 


ſovereign, ib.; he rates the 


amiable prince from the folly and 
_ treachery of his ſervants, 130; 
and that the king ſhopld diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt his own | dignity - 
and hat ſerves only to promote 
"7 8 . | — > 


ighly - 


at which 


er amoymnted to a 
high miſdemeanor, x38; the op c 
t 


advice for the 


- 


5 5 310 
de intereſt and ambition of a mi- 
- — © Hifter, ib.; that he ſhould with- 
2 draw his confidence from all par- 
ties, and conſult his own — 
Pp n 3 that there is an o- 

, "Tiginal bias in his education, 131; 
that a little perſonal motive was 
ble to remove the ableſt fervants 
Ff the crown, ib.; chat Mr. 

Mikes, though he attacked the 
"MW FS; *< , | 
__ = Favourite, was unworthy of a 
1 - , king's E. reſentment, 132; 
that the deſtruction of one man 
bas been for years the ſole object 

_ of government, ib. : that his mi- 
niſters have forced the ſubjects 
from wiſhing well to the cauſe of 
one man to unite. with him in 
their own, 133; that nothing leſs 
than ar of a cextain retolu- 

tion, can heal the wound g>zen 

tothe conſtitution, ib.; if — oa 

. Hiſh king be hated or deſpiſed, he 


| Gidered,. ib.y the grievances. of 
the people aggravated by inſults, 
149 if any Part of the repreſen. 
tative body be not choſen by the 
people, that vitiates and cor- 
rupts the whole, ib. ; inſtead of 
an anſwer to the petition, his 
majeſty pronounces his own pa- 
negyric, 150; whether the re- 
monſtrance be or be not injurious ; 
to the "parliament, is the very 
_ queſtion between the parliament 
and the people, 151; the city of 
London has not deſired the king 
to aſſume a oe placed in o- 
ther hands, ib. ; they call upon 
him to make uſe of his royal pre- 
rogative, 1527 to the Printer of 
the Public Advertiſer, ib, ; that 
the king's anſwer to the city re- 
-monſtrance; is only the ſentuments 
of the miniſter, ib; the conſe- 
© quences, however, materially af- 
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people from the repreſentations 


_ buted do their own vote an au- 
- thomtyequaſito/ an act of the le- 


_ rater, he has injured every ſub. 
Pr. ject of the empire, 142; at the 
_- moſt active period of life; he muſt 


0 lan of government, 143; 
y * ſituation 1 which he * 
Adaned his royal maſler, ib.; that 
be eicher differed from his col- 
- .. leagues, or thought the admini- 


- that he began with herrayin 
. people, es e th be- 


Vertiſer, 14 


[FC 


the king's anſwer 


tration no longer tenible, 45; 
the 


the king, ib.; Tueniu 
ve IE. Dues 4 
R 147; 
of the Public Ad- 


city remonſtrance con- 


ok the muniſtry, x37; that the 
Houſe: of Commons have attri- 


| "2x ang 139; to the Duke of | 
rafton, 141; in his public cha- 


uit the huſy ſcene; and conceal - 

_ _ himſelf fromthe world, ib; that 

the neglect of the ces 

aud N was part of his ori- 
nal p 


* 


ſ 
th 


we had a fight toe 
thing {rom their prudence, and 


in the preſent reign to act for or 
defend his ſervants, 155; an ap- 
peal to his Majelty's judgment, 
156; addreſſes from, parliament 
conſidered” as a faſhionable un- 
meaning formality, ib. ; the con- 

vences of them conſidered, 
hes ſuppoſed to mean what 
they profeſs, ib.; to the Printer 
of the Public Advertiſer, 157; 
while parliament was fitting, ic 


would neither have been ſafe nor 


regular to offer any opinion con- 
cetning their proceedings, ib. ; 


ſomething from their fears, 158; 
the majority of the Houſe of 


Lords join with the other Houſe, 


160; they. would hardly. have 


* yielded ſo much to the other 


ouſe, without the certainty of 
a compenſation, 161; the Houſe 
of Commons did not vindicate 


- their own dignity, when groſsly 
I buſizeſs of + 


Attacked, — 
the ſeſkion aſter voting the ſup- 
5 


1 


ct ſome- 


Muſt be unhappy, ib.; that the ect his majeſty's honour, 153; | 

Prince takes the ſenſe of the ar- he ſhould never appear but in an 
my from the conduct of the amiable light to his ſubjeRts, ib.; : 
guards, as he dees that of the his majeſty introduced too often 


nenn 


bo 
\ 
* 


plies, and ſettling the Middleſex + 
election, 163; the ſituation of 


the king after the prorogation o 
2 164 ; to Lord North, 


166; the honour of rewardin 
Mr. Luttrell's ſervices reſerve 


for his Lordſhip, ib. ; is called up- 


on to tell who adviſed the ki 
to appoint Colonel Luttrell Ad- 


TT 45 
ol the king's ſervants mult appear 
in the ſtrongeſt colours, 181; 2 


- 
% 
* 


moſt favourable oppartunity loſt, 


ib.; the materials of a fable from 


the affair of Port Egmont, ib.; 


to the Printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, 186; nothing now tobe 
apprehended” from p tive, 


but much from undue inſſuence, 


* — 
„ 
7 


e- jutant-General to tHe army of 187; our political climate ſe- 


us , Ireland, 867; ſome ſecret purpoſe verely altered, 188; the nature 

ry in view by ſach an . and. of privileges traced- © 

nt ib.; to Lord Mansfield, 1683; aud conſidered, 190; to the Print- 

of the danger of writing to his Lord- er of the Public Advertiſer, 197 

g hip, as he becomes and an extract from the journals of , _ 
D. judge, ib.; a tribute paid to his the Houſe of Commons, 198; - 
on Scotch fincerity, ib.; that he con- * or two put thereupon to 
e- ſoles himſelf for the loſs of a fa- advocates for privilege, 1 
of vourite family, by reviving the "to the Duke of on, 2003 1 
at maxim af their government, 169; that his Majeſty would in vain "4 
e- that his maxims of juriſprudence have looked round the kingdom 

ts direct his interpretation of the for a character ſo conſummate as 

e- laws, and treatment of juries, 170 his Grace's, 201 ; that his Gee 

1 that the Court of King's Bench did not negle@ the are,, 
3; becomes thereby a court of equi- While he Battered the man, 203 

in ty, 1yt; his conduct with regard that he has merit in abundance 


to recommend hi to the ſove- 
reign, ib. ; cha ie has never 
formed a friendiip which has 


to. Bingley's affair, id.; that he 


n 


p- charge to the jury in the proſe- . rot been fatal tothe eg of - 
K, eution againſt Almon and Wood- it, 204; the ſervices e 
at fall, contradiQed the higheſt le- his maſter, h Takkfalty 

n- gal authorities, ib.; that he or- recorded, ib. his Grace's rea _"_s 
- dered u ſpecial juryman to be ſer pointment"to a leat-an the cabi. ' | 
3 aſide, without any legal objec- net, how to announce tothe pub 
at tion, 1733 is accuſed of having lic, 20s ; the Duke is the pillow 

er done great miſchiefs to this coun- on which Junius propoſes o reſt 

; try as a miniſter, 174 c the all his relentments, 206; to-the 
it Printer of the Public Advertiſer, Rev; Mr. Home, 20g; from Mr.. 
Ir 176; violence aud opprelion at — 
i home ſupported by treachery and men himſelf to be 
7 ſubmiſſion abroad, 177; the plan wü . ie order to gratify 
3 of domeſtic policy from hie ma- bis en ede Mr. Hue 2 
d jeſty's acceſſion, to the throne, tt he ſacrificed the cauſe ohe 
'; engroſſes all the attention of his * country as far as was in his power 

f ſervants, ib.; the ae of 210; when the public expected 

* . the Spaniards affinſt Port Eg- diſcoveries, highly intereſting. to 

e mont, ib, ; his majeſty's ſhip de- the community, from Mr. Horne, 
* tained in port above twenty days, what a pitiful detail was pro 

af - 278; the king's ſpeech, Nov. . _ duced, ib.; he has ſo little power 
e 1770, conſidered, ib.; if the ac-= to do miſchief; that it is much to 

e tual ſituation of Eu be con- be queſtioned if the miniſtry wi 

y ſidered, when the affair of Port adhere to the promiſes they may 
F. Egmont happened, the treachery have made him, ib.; to the Rev. 


6 A > f 


5 % , 31 
—D Mr. Horne, 221; if any coarſe 

© expreſſions have eſcaped Junius, 

he agrees they are unfit for his 


h 
E ut that they may not have 
een improperly applied, 222; 
upon Mr. Horne's terms, there is 
no danger in being a patriot, 224; 
dy what gentle Eb his per- 
ſeecuting zeal has ſoſtened into 
moderation, $25 ;-an high enco- 
mium on Lord Chatham, ib. ; 
; What excuſe can Mr. Horne make 
for tioning to promote Tuch a- 
_*-eonfummate. y bad man as Mr. 
Mikes to a ita 
and importance, 227; the beſt 


N * 7 * 
4 * 
* * 
* 


— 


abuſe thrown upon his oſtenſible 
miniſters, 228; to the Duke of 


- as much miſchief to the commu- 
nity as Cromwell would have 
done, had he been a coward, ib.; 
the" enormous exceſſes through 
Which court-influence has ſafely 
conducted his Grace without a. 
ray of real underſtanding, ib. ; 
an ambalſladey, ib.; his majeſt y 
in want of money, and the navy 
- in want" of timber, 234; a war- 
rait for cutting down 
nan tree n Foreſt, 
oe hien eh Danke is hereditary 
_ = ratiger, 235 his Grace's beha- 
* 4 on. 7 5 oteaſion, — Tie 
the Livery of London, 2373 
. - the election of clas chief magi- 
| te was a point in which every 
* be of the community was 
- -intereſted; ib:3; the ueſtion to 
thoſe who mean/fajrly e the li- 
berty of the people, lies within a 


narrow c 


_ magiſtrate and à publie man, ib.; 
he cannot alter his conduct, with. 
dodut confeſling that he never act- 
ed upon principle of any kind, 
2238; to the Printer of the Pub- 
bie Advertiſer, 239; Junius la- 

ments the unhappy differences 
which have ariſen among the 
© friends of the people, ib, ; th in- 


tion of ſuch truſt 
of princes not diſpleaſed with the 


Grafton, 232; that he has done 


it is like ca univerſal paſſport of 7H 


ben with the 


| „ tb.3 Mr. „ him, is not bailable, 264; autho- 
 Naiſh's character conſidered as av. 


2 


ſidious partizan who ſoments the 
5 * ſees * 1156 his in- 
uſtry ripen beyond his ho 
ib. : hat Mt. Wilkes has 3 
ſource but in the public favour, 
240; that Mr. Sawbridge has 
_ ſhown himſelf poſſeſſed of that 
republican -firmneſs which the 
times require, 241; the right of 
- preſſing founded originally upon 
a neceſſity which ſuperſedes all 
argument, 242; the Ueſigns of“ 
Lord Mansficld ſubtle, effectual, 
and ſecure, 243, 244; we ſhould 
not reject the ſervices or friend-" 
ſmhip of any man, becauſe he dif- 
fers from us in a particular opi- 
nion, 244; patriotiſm, it ſeems, 
may be improved by tranſplant- 
ing, 245 ; Juniusdefendedin three. 
miaterial points, 256; charges 


Lord Mansfield with doing what 


was illegal in bailing Eyre, 258; 
engages to make good his charge, 
2593 to the Duke of Grafton, ib. ; 
the miſerable depreſſidn of his 
Grace, when almoſt &-ry man 
in che kingdom was exulting in 
the defeat of dir James ther, 
260; that he violates his own 
rules of decorunt® when he does 


not inſult the man whom he has 


betrayed, ib.; to Lord  Clfef- 
Juſlice Mansfield, 262; Junius 
. undertakes to prove the 'charge 
. againſt his Lordſhip, ib. ; that 
4 ſuperior power of bailing for 
7 felony, claimed by the Court of 
" Kittg's Bench, has only the nega- 
tis aſſent of the legiſlature, 203; 
[that z perſon politively charged 
- with feloniouſly ſtealing, and ta- 
olen goods upon 


rities quoted to ſupport this opi- 
nion, Tos e leveral ſtatutes 
relative to bggl in criminal caſes, 
ſtated in due arder, ih.; the law, 
as ſtated, applicd'td the caſe of 

ohn Eyre, who was committed 
Jo felony,277; to the Right Ho- 
- nourable Lord Camden, 23r; Ju- 
nius calls upon his Lordſhip to 
i ſtand forth in defence of the laws 


aL. F * 


45 


: of kis-conm . extra 20 5 e e Sat | 
— letter from Jae Mr Wilkes, 22 ib. that 2 825 to 
re- . 1; 5 contract the power of, the ju 
our, | 12 170, 17424: that inſtead of 


ha Lisenizn; Lord, the army. 5 ket * tive rules, by which a court — 3 
that from him, much againſt his in- be determined, he has introduced 

the elination, 37 bis oven unſettled notions of equĩi- 
Nor nne of, has given an e- _ ty, 170, 1 his conduct in te- 
pon ample in what manner a kin 1 ors to E confinement, 5 
all | this e ſhould be addre! ed, hae e be 1 o 7 


| ener, the nete 3 ' Ka. the higheſt * . 
. Lo u 0 — ba 2;his Leda eee 3 
puld money upon the peop| 17 P 
Lovaity, what it is, 77. dame of Benſon, 173; charged > _ 
Lorrzzit, Mr. patronized by the with doing much iſchief to ie a 
Duke of Grafton with ſucceſs, 49. country, as a miniſter, 1 5 bes the 3 
the aſſertion, that two-thirds of 2 icious applauſe ven 8 
[do nation <p rove of his admiſ- _ 4 Chatham, 249 ; the doc -* 
ion into parliament, cannot be 9 he delivers to a jury, ib. 3 
N confuted by ar- is reaſons for 
+ gument, appointment | | us 
- invades the. foundations -of the 2 the king s bro- 
as themſelves, 66; a ſtrain of l; charged by Junius for 
4: proſtitution in bis character ad- 2 not. le by the 
- mired for ite ſingularity, 166. of England, 259. © 
nN 22 of, re-eleQ Mr. Tens === 
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"given up, 39 oo, pen ee 88 e 
W prop 


ſo de efirousto. de juflice in + 
2 hy, but their "vile, . ee the | 
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rn Lord, extraſts 8 | runs. #4 be. 4 ' XY : 0 Ye > 
_ Be 1 „ ye = 11 2 . Fi 
n m. re to 9 te condition 1 
. money made by Ven tt the nuſecondue. 2 - 


Duke of Graſton, for the rever- . - Juced a fan dio 
— 10 lace (2) 294; a tribute change within theſe Oy wg 
nivs te his Scotch ſin - Great Britain, 1 975 condu 

Er, 168 ; tbat bie Lordſhip and character, nd ghedeſcri ption 

Fe original attachments - of miniſters, the cauſe « of ions 

. n Ar is + an - ee 

do acknowledge, 169; rged cotr es the free 
wich reyivit the maxims of 3 erage relay * 
e oh 3 8 4 0 8 ES. 


N * , LY 


8 Ko is the tenant of 

the day, and has no intereſt in 

the inheritance, 157. 
Mobesros charges Junius with ab- 
A e his writings, II 
| inguiſh between a 


caſm 


—_ a contradiQtion, - ib.; is ac- 


euſed of mi g what Junius 
- ſays of conſcience, and making 
the ſentence vidiculous, by mak- 


8 8 . 
ena, nit Brunnen and 


| 5 verge, fee is dabwraionr 58 6 ma- 


integrity on his examination be · 
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- at Rake, 1 . a 8 


Freund for inquiry 1 
* Lord, of the 
25 1. 193 ts net 1 


irdſhip, 
firmneſs and eon Rs 


20 weine in his 


1 all the r 
1 24 Len ab once, ze, had the 
tels fervices, 1663 called u 

"gy gat \who-advi 
Dane Lot-- 
of the 


can- 


 ercaſes the u lie Gebt, ib. ; the 
| Scmneſotfand- | 
7> his 


p. | | 

Paine, Ann, mitreſtothe Duke ; 
of Grafton, St; led into public 
by his Grace, and placed at the 
head —.— table, 1585 handed 


through 
ſence of the queen, — the e Firſ 
Lord of the "Freafi ; 6x. Z 


Pax TIES, the idea of uniting does 
not produee the ſalutary effect 
intended thereby, 18. | 

WI of a bee, 
com ce with laws which 
themſelves have enacted, they 

in reading the hiſtory of, how we 
become intereſted in their cauſe, 
ib.; an. impartial adminiftration 
of Judi, th firmeſt bond to en- 


gage their aſſections to govern- 


ment, 23. 
Pzrxcy, Earl, rr at the head of 


45 ON to 
88 co - 
lonel 


he ud the regiment, 
* the rs hot 


uniUus, arc ko 
eral charge of- 
E TR id. ; che 

unius's'fa iniport-" 
= 15 „ W. n reviſal 
and e of them, as they 


F in Letter XII. ib. ;j an- 
2 Nr to Pre 
"of the Public Advertiſer, 60; that 


it he Gall in the whole covrſc of the Duke 


| 1683 LAPS\\C 
be Vine 1 45 yl or” 


7 15 e Dow 5f# 
north Mr. 'Aitorvey-Generdl, . 5 


opinion of the privilege of the 
uſe of C 
ee 197. 


oth. q IT 355 y o. 4 23 


Nori gelbe to be Wan ruin 


f the Hoſe of tuart, 60; does 
orſica has been a 


E 
to the ** 62. | 
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1 £ 0 


yi 


OR, to uk J 


<1 Graft 's life, there is a ſtrange 
to unite contradic- 
tigns, ib, ;'a violation of public 
3 thould never be for- 
Piben, 61; the Duke of Graf- 
f . top 'sconduR in wy POD, ih. ; 
Grace has always 
ſon for deſerting his friends, 18. ' 
to the Printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, 523 the objections 


f 


| 8. A. to e ſtate * 
queſtion as to the Middle 
election, conſidered, ib. ; to the 

Printer of the Public Advertiſer, 

2 * ol che 


78; that 


his own, 114; to 


* n 


1 ment, 1 35 
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ms 


ao miſ- 
2 Jam « Evening Pol, | 
K 


ſtone never ance thought of his 


Commentaries, when ſpeaking in 


the Houſe of Commons, until the 


eontradiction was urged, 7 | 
Ghar — — unius defends Jaoiur's 8 
5 ion of 


the vote againſt 
(c) 2913 — 8 


Mr. Wal le (c 
po introducin 


9 wi 


ne ſyſtem of logie, which 
calls Argument againſt Fact, 91; 


to the Printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, 112; that he is aſſured 
Junius will never deſcend to a 
diſpute with ſuch a writer as 
peg Ib.; — 33 
of the inſtances bro to ſup- 
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